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REGISTRATION FACTS 

Q Any law student in the United States is eligible and is invited to attend the ALSA Animal Meeting. He may 
register as an official delegate of an ALSA member association or as an individual delegate. 

© A registration fee of $12 per person will cover tickets to the ALSA Reception, the Host School Breakfast, 
the Annual ALSA Luncheon, and all other scheduled activities of the Meeting. 

O January Inn, the student bar association of Washington University School of Law in St. Louis, will act as host 
for the meeting. 



A detailed program for the 1961 Annual Meeting may be found on pages 11 and 12 of the Journal. Further 
information will also appear in the June, 1961 Student Lawyer Journal. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES 

ALSA Returns to St Louis 

St. Louis, in 1949, witnessed the founding of the American Law 
Student Association. Now the second-largest legal organization in the 
United States (only the American Bar Association is larger), the ALSA 
returns to the city of its founding to conduct its 13th Annual Meeting. 
Those who attended last year's record-breaking meeting in Wash- 
ington know how exciting and valuable these get-togethers can be. 
We are sure all our readers will be interested in this conclave. A review 
of its events may be found on page 11. 

Graduation Just Around the Corner 

There is no need to remind 10,000 of our readers that graduation 
time is fast approaching. Many seniors have already completed their 
plans for beginning their career in law— others have not yet made their 
. final decisions. We would like to" direct the attention of both those 
groups, as well as the other law students who will eventually be faced 
with this problem, to two feature articles; Government Service and 
Your Career Decision by Thomas D. Phelps (page 5); and, A Law 
Placement Primer by Ruth B. Traynor, the first part of a two-part 
series, beginning on page 18. 

The Lawyers World 

Three of this issue's articles give an indication of the broad scope of 
interest found in the legal world. What You Should Know About the 
Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes, by Eric H. Hager, the 
first part of which drew much favorable comment from our readers, is 
completed in this issue. Those law students who are particularly in- 
terested in the problems of international law should also note the 
announcement of a new essay competition on "World Peace Through 
Law" (page 24). 

A new facet of the complex subject of evidence is reported by 
Armand Arabian, Chairman of the ALSA's new Medico-Legal Com- 
mittee, in his article, Some Basic Facts About Medico-Legal Photog- 
raphy. 

J. Edgar Hoover continues his interesting and informative series 
on the FBI, with an article entitled, The Administration and Organiza- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Those graduates who may 
be considering a career with the Bureau will find a detailed review 
of the qualifications for a Special Agent in the article. 

Law Day and the Law Student 

It is almost impossible to conceive of any member of the legal pro- 
fession who is unaware that May 1st is Law Day, USA. President 
James D. Batchelor takes this observance for the keynote of his Presi- 
dent's Page; and the Newsletter provides information on the material 
available to aid in the preparation of a suitable observance of the day. 

Good Reading! 
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The Student Lawyer Journal invites its readers to 
contribute any manuscript, review or suggestion* 
of items for publication. Because of limited space, 
only a few of the articles submitted can be pub- 
lished, but every contribution received will be care- 
fully considered by the Editors. Articles in excess 
of 3,000 words, including footnotes, cannot ordi- 
narily be published. 

Manuscripts submitted must be typewritten 
originals (not carbon copies) and must be double 
or triple spaced, including footnotes and any 
quoted material. 

Manuscripts are submitted at the sender's risk; 
and though we will make every effort to return un- 
accepted materials, we cannot assume any respon- 
sibility for their return. The author must state 
whether the article has been accepted or published 
by any other publication. No compensation is made 
for any articles published and all articles become 
the property of the American Law Student Asso- 
ciation. 
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Can you qualify for a WORLD-WIDE practice? 




No long apprenticeship. No rou- 
tine jobs at low wages. Right 
from the start—you're practic- 
ing law as an officer in the Judge 
Advocate General's Corps. A 
practice both stimulating and 
satisfying— world- wide in scope. 
Following your direct commis- 
sion as an Army First Lieuten- 
ant*, your assignment to a re- 
sponsible position is immediate. 
Army attorneys gain invaluable 
experience in a wide variety of 
legal fields— experience difficult 
to acquire early in a civilian law 
practice. Your specialty might 
be: Claims; Patents; Litigation; 
Real Estate; Procurement; Mil- 
itary Affairs; Military Justice; 
Legal Assistance; International 
Affairs. Your initial assignment 
may be in the United States— or 
in any country where U.S. sol- 
diers are stationed. Can you 
meet the basic qualifications? 
Then mail the coupon today for 
detailed information. 

*For qualified practicing attorneys, 

a limited number of JAGC appointments 

are available in higher grades* 



QUALIFICATIONS 

1. A U.S. citizen age 21-32. 2. 
Graduated from an approved law 
school. (Law students may apply 
during their senior year.) 3. Ad- 
mitted to practice before the high- 
est court of a state or federal court. 
4. In good standing before the bar. 



THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 

Please send me details on Judge Advocate General's Corps opportunities. 
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NAME_ 



ADDRESS.. 
CITY 



_ZONE„ 



_STATE_ 



LAW SCHOOL, 



DATE GRADUATED (WILL BE GRADUATED). 
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The President's Page 



THIS MONTH President Batchelor discusses the celebration 
of Law Day as a time for the re-evaluation of the professions 
contribution to the advancement of the rule of law. 
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James Dan Batchelor 



LAW DAY U.S.A. is a day of recognition of the fact 
that the legal structure of American society is basic 
to its stability, strength, and continuance. Law Day U.S.A., 
first celebrated by Presidential proclamation in 1958, is 
dedicated to focusing attention of lawyers and laymen 
alike upon the purpose and function of law in our nation. 
The American Law Student Association and its member 
associations have taken a leading part in advancing recog- 
nition of this event in the nation's law schools. 

Any public observance, however, has the danger of 
becoming a merely superficial celebration, a time to pat 
each other on the back, thus losing sight of its real pur- 
pose—a penetrating introspection and re-evaluation of the 
meaning ofj:he "rule of law." Law, like other aspects-of 
a growing society, has direction and a dynamic quality of 
growth. And it is to this matter of direction that members 
of the profession give too little thought. 

While it should be apparent that law is the product of a 
people's ideals, mores and aspirations; it should not be 
forgotten that law is also a determinant of individual con- 
duct. Law is not something which merely exists, but a 
living force which must have room for creativity. 

To cite an example, criminal law has been a basic means 
for the regulation and order of society. What attention does 
it receive today? In the minds of many, criminal law has 
been relegated to the status of an inferior practice— an area 
of endeavor neither financially rewarding or attractive to 
"higher class" lawyers. Such an attitude does injustice to 
the entire profession and to one of its fundamental respon- 
sibilities. The defense of unpopular cases and persons is 
a part of this responsibility, for it is an essential ingredient 
of freedom under law and its needs should not be taken 
lightly. 

The enactment of the criminal codes does not receive 
the care they deserve. Our developing comprehension of 
human instinct, motivation and behavior— even though it 
lags behind those fields of thought more susceptible to 
empirical evaluation— should be more widely employed in 
reviewing the criminal statutes. This comprehension should 
be manifested in our penal and mental institutions— both 
of which are often woefully inadequate. 

The complex inter-relation of every section of our country 



has brought into prominence the economic aspect of law. 
Anti-trust laws, trade regulations, labor law, "blue sky" 
laws, et al. are the superstructure and framework for 
functioning productivity. The gross national product is 
certainly not disassociated from law. Today, and we should 
expect increasingly in the future, an understanding of the 
economic implications of law will be required of us. The 
development and application of economic regulations re- 
quire considerable legal thought. While the technological 
revolution may be considered a cause of economic regula- 
tion—economic understanding will determine its result. 

Of greater importance is the relation of law to values. 
While reality may never correspond with the values or 
the end-results we seek to attain and protect through law, 
the individual, social, and political values protected 
through law must not be submerged by a tide of intricate 
statutory prescriptions. The values which have received 
ringing declaration in the great documents of our 
nation's history must be brought to mind and cared for, 
so that their vitality may be greater tomorrow than 
yesterday. 

On Law Day U.S.A. the cold war will be with us. The 
national fear will be present, and it, too, is related to the 
law. Fear has been the source of the worst injustices per- 
petrated in the name of law and has, so history seems to 
say, resulted in the dissolution of some of the law's greatest 
protections. Especially is this true in the case of such 
rights as freedom of speech or press. All individual free- 
doms may be jeopardized by fear. Thus, law is a fortress 
against national irrationality, and one purpose of Law 
Day is to assure that it will continue to prevent infringe- 
ment of freedom. 

Implicit in what has been said is the view that law is a 
human institution, requiring human concern and human 
effort for its beneficial operation. The understanding of 
the law student, no less than the lawyer, is the breath of 
life in the written law and the source of magnificence in its 
imposing edifice. 

Law Day U.S.A. must not be a mere attempt to eulo- 
gize law or praise our profession. It should be a humble 
effort to understand its strength and weaknesses, its values 
and problems. • 
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GOVERNMENT SERVICE 



AND YOUR CAREER DECISION 



BY THOMAS D. PHELPS 

Chairman, Placements Committee 
American Law Student Association 



THE "GOVERNMENT LAWYER," like the reason- 
able man, does not exist in reality. While the term may 
be a convenient tool of conversation, its use has the dan- 
gerous tendency of promulgating in the mind of the user 
a preconceived "image" of the nature of attorney jobs in 
the Federal Government. 

Government agencies cannot be stereotyped in terms of 
employment desirability. Neither is it wise to treat alike 
all jobs within the legal staff of any one agency. While 
there are some common strands of employment policy, 
the truth is that from agency to agency and from job to 
jobfpotential for self-satisfaction varies widely. 

Among the nearly ten thousand attorneys on the Federal 
payroll, some have jobs which rival Perry Mason in 
glamor and which are challenging assignments by any 
standard. Others are justified in feeling that they have 
struck upon a sand bar of routine and mediocrity. The vast 
majority, of course, lie somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

An enlightened career decision cannot arise from any 
fixed image of the mythical Government lawyer. Rather, 
it must be founded upon a careful and realistic evaluation 
of the individual agencies and the diverse legal positions 
in each, as they relate to the applicant's personal interests 
and ambitions. This article endeavors to illuminate some 
important career considerations incident to attorney posi- 
tions in the Government agencies. It is based, in part, 
upon a recent survey of Federal agencies conducted by 
the Placements Committee of the American Law Student 
Association. The full report has been published under the 
title, J 961 Federal Government Job Opportunities for 
Young Attorneys, 

The Nature of the Work 

It may be observed that the Federal Government affords 
excellent career opportunities within given specialty fields. 
Furthermore, Government experience in some specialties 
is valuable training for subsequent success in private or 
corporate practice. Some of these specialty fields include 
admiralty, anti-trust, atomic energy, aviation, civil rights, 



communications, criminal law, international law, labor 
law, patent law, securities, tax, and trade regulation. 

Careful note should be taken of the degree of speciali- 
zation which a particular assignment will require. The 
applicant should ask himself whether, as an employee, he 
would be concerned with the enforcement of one sub- 
section of one Act of Congress, or whether his work would 
involve a multiplicity of substantive legal problems. 

Equally important is whether he would be doing only 
research, investigation, counseling, oral argument, or 
whether the job would require that he perform a number 
of diverse procedural operations. Perhaps it is fair to say 
in this regard that the percentage of beginning Govern- 
ment attorneys whose jobs require their preparation and 
trial of cases before courts of law or administrative tri- 
bunals is rather small. As a rule, Federal agencies attempt 
to draw upon their seasoned attorneys who have demon- 
strated superior legal ability to constitute the bulk of their 
trial and appellate staffs. 

Location of Job Openings 

Most Government legal positions are located in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Many agencies, however, also employ 
attorneys in regional offices. Of 8135 attorneys employed 
by the Government as of October 31, 1959, nearly half, 
3930, were assigned to posts in Washington, D. C; 3032 
were scattered throughout the United States (principally 
in the larger metropolitan areas); and, 1173 had assign- 
ments outside the United States. 

Some mention should be made, at this point, of job 
mobility and freedom to transfer, both within and among 
agencies. "Will I be able to transfer, in a year or so, to 
another Division or locality?" This is a question which 
should be asked of those agencies in which the applicant 
is seriously interested. It is difficult to generalize, how- 
ever, it can be said that few agencies utilize an established 
rotation system for intra-agency diversification. Generally, 
the initiative must be exerted by the employee who de- 
sires a transfer. If the office to which he desires assign- 
ment has a suitable vacancy at the appropriate grade, and 
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Federal Government Agencies 
With Current or Anticipated Jobs for Lawyers 



Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Service Commission 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Air Force 

Department of Army 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Department of Interior 

Department of Justice 

Department of Labor 

Department of Navy 

Department of Post Office 

Department of Treasury 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Federal Communications Commission 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Federal Power Commission 

Federal Reserve System 

Federal Trade Commission 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

National Labor Relations Board 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

United States Courts 

Veterans Administration 



the employee is acceptable to the supervisor of that unit, 
then a transfer can usually be effected. It can be seen that 
this procedure may pose considerable difficulty to an 
attorney who seeks a transfer to another city. Moreover, as 
a general rule, an attorney in one Government agency 
who applies for employment in another, is in no better 
competitive position, other things being equal, than the 
candidate applying from outside Government service. 

Qualifications and Salaries Offered 

All attorney positions in the Federal Government require 
Bar membership (although quasi-legal jobs do not.) In 
most cases, admission to the Bar of any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is sufficient, regardless of the prospective 
duty assignment, The normal starting grade for an at- 
torney who has been admitted recently to the Bar is 
GS-7, $5355 per annum. Many agencies will employ law 
graduates on a temporary basis at grade GS-5, $4345 per 
annum, pending their admission to the Bar. 

Within recent years there has been a notable move- 
ment toward the institution of honors graduate recruit- 
ment programs within the Government agencies, A typical 
honors program is limited to candidates graduating in the 
upper quartile, with entrance at grade GS-7 and auto- 
matic promotion to GS-9 ($6435 per annum) upon ad- 
mission to the Bar. In addition to the advanced entrance 
salary, these programs commonly offer accelerated pro- 



motion, orientation programs and special consideration as 
to job preference. 

Agencies which currently utilize honors programs in- 
clude the Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Army (civilian), Department of Justice, Department of 
Labor, Department of Navy (civilian), Department of 
State, Federal Aviation Agency, Federal Communications 
Commission, National Labor Relations Board, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, U. S. Courts, and the Veterans 
Administration. 

Advancement Opportunities 

Federal Government agencies are authorized by law to 
promote employees to the next higher grade after one 
year of service in the lower grade. For example, an attor- 
ney is eligible for promotion to grade GS-11 after one 
year of service in grade GS-9 and to GS-12 after one year 
in GS-11. To what extent Government lawyers can expect 
advancement within this minimum authorized time is 
difficult to say. Advancement expectations vary from 
agency to agency and are affected by budgetary consider- 
ations, vacancies in upper grades, and the employee's 
current grade and demonstrated ability. It appears safe to 
say that many agencies are able and willing to promote 
their new attorneys whose work is satisfactory to grade 
GS-11 in the minimum authorized time, but even at this 
level promotion should not be regarded as automatic; 
demonstrated competence is a prerequisite. Above GS-11 
the waiting period normally becomes longer. Some active 
arid expanding agencies will be found to advance their 
attorneys much more rapidly than is the case in other 
agencies. Since printed information is not generally avail- 
able regarding rate of advancement, careful questioning 
of agency representatives during interviews may be highly 
instructive. 

The table below lists the basic salary levels in Govern- 
ment service for attorneys and non-attorneys alike. Attor- 
neys are not employed below GS-7, nor normally at grades 
GS-8 or 10, although law graduates may be hired at GS-5 
pending admission to the Bar. 

GS-5. .......... ............. $4,345 per annum 

GS-7... 5,355 " 

GS-9. 6,435 " 

GS-11 7,560 " 

GS-12. ... 8,955 " 

GS-13. ................... .......10,635 " 

GS-14 12,210 " 

GS-15. . 13,730 " 

GS-16. ........ 15,255 " 

GS-17 16,530 " 

GS-18. 18,500 " 

In most agencies, grades GS-15 through GS-18 are 
reserved for supervisory and management personnel. 
Career attorneys with uncommon ability may well aspire 
to these important positions, but it is obvious that only 
the most able and ambitious will acquire them. 

In addition to promotions from grade to grade, the law 
provides for automatic "in-grade" salary increases at 
regular intervals. GS-7 and GS-9 employees receive an 
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increase of $165 per annum after each 52 week period in 
grade, unless of course they are advanced to the next 
higher grade during that period. Those in grades GS-11 
through GS-14 receive a $260 increase after each 78 week 
period. The GS-15 increments amount to $325 every 78 
weeks. 

How to Get a Job in the Government 

Prospective graduates who have said, "Well, I can 
always work for the Government if nothing else develops," 
would do well to heed this warning. Most agencies receive 
enough attorney applications to be reasonably selective, 
and- competition for appointment to the most challenging 
positions is particularly keen. Moreover, it has been 
observed that political string-pulling seldom overcomes 
personal deficiencies, and most employing officials resent 
political pressure on behalf of an attorney applicant. 

For employment as an attorney in the Federal Govern- 
ment it is not necessary to apply through the Civil Service 
Commission. Attorney positions are classified in the 
"excepted service," as opposed to the "civil service." Each 
agency receives applications directly and each establishes 
its own selection requirements and procedures. Agencies 
commonly require the submission of a Standard Form 57 
(Application for Federal Employment), their own special 
application form, a personal resume, a law school tran- 
script, a certification of class standing, or any combination 
of these. 

Application iorms and resumes should be neat, concise 
and accurate. Typed forms are greatly preferred by inter- 
viewers. A sloppy application suggests a careless worker. 

It is to the advantage of the applicant to submit his 
application to the agency of his choice well in advance of 
his expected date of graduation. June graduates, for 
example, are advised by many agencies to submit their 
applications in the Fall preceding their graduation and 
subsequently to report for interviews at the earliest con- 
venient time. It is usually best to submit completed appli- 
cation forms to the agency in advance of the interview 
and to arrange for a specific interview appointment, rather 
than to walk in "cold." 

While most agencies do not require oral or written 



examinations as a part of the selection process, a personal 
interview is generally required. It should be said, even in 
those cases where a personal interview is not a prerequisite 
for employment, that it is highly advantageous to the 
applicant and to the employer that a personal interview be 
conducted. This is the best opportunity for the applicant 
to sell his qualifications and to acquire a familiarity with 
the operations of the agency sufficient to make an intelli- 
gent career decision. Agencies are generally not able to 
finance interview trips, but many offer interview oppor- 
tunities in regional offices and on the campuses. 

It should be clear that these interviews are quite im- 
portant to the success of the applicant. The interviewing 
officials will be watching the applicant with an interested 
yet critical eye. They will be looking for the kind of 
professsional conduct during the interview that they expect 
among their best staff members. A "snow job" is not neces- 
sary, nor is it usually successful. Perhaps the soundest 
advice is to be your professional best, but be yourself. 

Summer Employment 
For Law Students 

The following agencies report that they have some type 
of program for the employment of law students during the 
summer of 1961: Bureau of the Budget, Department of 
the Air Force (civilian), Department of Interior, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Federal Aviation Agency, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
General Services Administration, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, National Science Foundation, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

These programs provide the limited number who par- 
ticipate an excellent opportunity to view the agency in 
action and to make a more confident career choice. By the 
same token, these programs give^ the agencies a good 
opportunity to determine the qualifications of the partici- 
pants for later full-time professional employment. Satis- 
factory service as a summer intern, for this reason, is per- 
haps the surest avenue for acquiring a position on the 
legal staE of the more selective agencies. • 
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The 

ADMINISTRATION 

AND ORGANIZATION of the 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 



BY J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 



DURING THE EARLY HOURS of December 6, 1959, 
a 45-year-old woman was brutally murdered in the 
roadside tavern she operated near Plantersville, Alabama. 
She had been shot through the chest and her face was 
crushed, apparently from a vicious clubbing. Her late- 
model automobile was missing. 

State and county investigators developed as a suspect a 
former suitor of the victim who had disappeared from his 
home on the night of the slaying and was observed driving 
the victim's car. Additional evidence linked the suspect to 
the scene of the crime, and a state warrant was issued 
charging him with murder and robbery. 

Alabama authorities requested the FBI's assistance in 
locating the suspect under the Fugitive Felon Act when it 
was established that he had fled from the state. Accord- 
ingly, on December 9, 1959, a Federal warrant was issued 
charging the suspect with unlawful flight from the State 
of Alabama to avoid prosecution for the crimes of murder 
and robbery. 

FBI Agents in Mobile, Alabama, immediately dis- 
patched leads by teletype to various FBI Field Offices in 
an effort to locate the suspect and effect his apprehension. 
One such lead was sent to the Chicago Office of the FBI 
when information was developed indicating the suspect 
had lived in Chicago at one time. 

The following day, December 10, 1959, FBI Agents 
apprehended the suspect in Chicago while he was still in 
possession of the victim's car. His arrest was effected 
approximately 40 minutes after his arrival in the city, and 
Alabama authorities were advised of his apprehension on 
the same date. 

In another case, California authorities requested FBI 
assistance in locating an individual who was wanted for 
the murder of a wealthy lawyer in San Pedro, California. 



Information received by the police indicated that the 
suspect had gone East by plane and that his parents 
resided in Massachusetts. 

The crime occurred on a Tuesday, and the Federal 
warrant was issued the following day. On Thursday, two 
days after the murder, FBI Agents in Massachusetts, 
acting on a teletype from the Los Angeles FBI Office, 
determined that the fugitive had arrived in New York the 
previous night and was believed to be visiting a cousin 
in that city. 

This information was relayed by telephone to the FBI 
Office in New York, where Agents immediately checked 
the cousin's residence, but found no one there. Informa- 
tion was developed that the automobile belonging to the 
suspect's cousin was registered to another New York 
address, which turned out to be the home of the suspect's 
aunt. The suspect was apprehended on the same day, 
Thursday, by Special Agents of the FBI in the vicinity of 
his aunt's residence. He was taking his aunt's dog for a 
walk in the neighborhood at the time of his arrest. 

These two cases illustrate clearly the necessity for 
mobility, precision and cooperation in effective law en- 
forcement work. These elements are essential in the oper- 
ation of the FBI since our investigative jurisdiction is far- 
flung, extending throughout the United States and its 
territorial possessions. 

How is the operation of the FBI administered to enable 
this Bureau to discharge its vital responsibilities in an 
effective manner? 

Selection of personnel is a primary key to effective 
operation in any organization. We feel that our personnel 
do not work for the FBI, but rather, that they are the FBI. 
Our recruitment and selection program is designed to 
enlist # employees of fine quality— men and women who 
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have a capacity for growth, who are interested in what 
they can do for the FBI, rather than what the organization 
can do for them. 

An applicant for the position of Special Agent in the 
FBI in particular must meet rigid physical and educational 
requirements. He must have a sincere interest in a career 
of service, and his private life must withstand the closest 
scrutiny. 

Special Agent applicants must be male citizens of the 
United States who have reached their twenty-fifth but not 
their forty-first birthday on the date the application is 
filed. They must be willing to serve in any .part of the 
United States or its territorial possessions in which their 
services are required. 

Applicants must be graduates from state-accredited 
resident law schools, or graduates from four-year resident 
accounting schools with at least three years of practical 
accounting and/or auditing experience. 

It is noted that graduates of law or accounting schools 
not requiring at least a resident junior college degree, or 
its equivalent of resident college work, as an admission 
prerequisite must have received at least a degree from a 
resident junior college, or its equivalent in resident college 
work, to be eligible for the Special Agent position. A 
resident college is one requiring personal attendance. 

Physical requirements include minimum height of five 
feet, seven inches without shoes; weight that is pro- 
portionate to the applicant's height and build as certified 
by a Government physician; and uncorrected vision of not 
less than 20/40 (Snellen) in one eye and at least 20/50 
(Snellen) in the weaker eye without glasses and at least 
20/20 (Snellen) in each eye corrected. No applicant can 
be considered who is found to be color blind, and he must 
be able to hear ordinary conversation at least 15 feet with 
each ear. 

Each applicant must be capable of strenuous physical 
exertion and must have no defects which would interfere 
with his use of firearms or his participation in raids, arrests 
or other dangerous assignments. To insure that these high 
standards are met, each appointee is given a thorough, 
rigid physical examination at a designated examining 
facility, and the standard is comparable to that of appli- 
cants for midshipman appointment to the United States 
Naval Academy. 

The entrance salary for Special Agents is $6,995 per 
annum. In addition, upon completion of the 13 weeks* 
training program and assignment to a Field Office, Special 
Agents are entitled to premium pay as compensation for 
the irregular, unscheduled overtime duty which is charac- 
teristic of the Special Agents investigative work. Premium 
pay amounts to $977 per year, and overtime, to be subject 
to compensation, must average at least six hours per week 
beyond the basic 40-hour work week. Thus, in less than 
four months after entering on duty, the salary of an Agent 
who qualifies for premium overtime pay is $7,960 per 
annum. 

Prior to receiving an appointment, an applicant who 
possesses the necessary basic qualifications is afforded a 
written examination covering subjects of a practical nature 
designed to test his knowledge of law, ability to analyze 
a set of facts, and ability to outline a proper plan of pro- 



cedure. An applicant must possess the ability to express 
himself adequately, both' orally and in writing. Other 
factors considered include the ability to conduct investi- 
gations and the possession of satisfactory personal qualities 
such as ease of approach, the proper standard of personal- 
ity, poise, speech, tact, judgment and resourcefulness. 

A thorough investigation of the character and back- 
ground of all applicants is conducted before appointment 
is made and only the best qualified men are accepted. 
Following his appointment, a man must complete a 13- 
week course of specialized training at FBI Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C, and at the FBI Academy and Fire- 
arms Ranges on the United States Marine Corps Base at 
Quantico, Virginia. 

Education of a Special Agent 

Training is vital if investigative operations are to be 
effective. Newly appointed Special Agents receive in- 
struction in all phases of the FBI's operations from 
administrative procedures and personnel policies to scien- 
tific aids and investigative techniques. The curriculum 
includes classes in firearms, defensive tactics, searches and 
seizures, arrests and raids, interviews with suspects and 
witnesses, surveillances, fingerprint identification, crime 
scene searches, and the collection and preservation of 
evidence. 

Particular emphasis is placed upon the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, the Federal Rules of: Criminal Procedure, 
and the Federal statutes governing violations within the 
FBI's jurisdiction. Each Special Agent is taught that fair- 
ness, thoroughness and impartiality must characterize his 
efforts at all times in the performance of official duties. 

Individual rights under the Fourth Amendment are 
stressed in connection with obtaining evidence in civil and 
criminal investigations, and a Special Agent learns that he 
must not apprehend a suspect or physically take possession 
of the fruits and instrumentalities of a crime when such 
action would be a violation of the individual's right. Partic- 
ular attention is given to the rights of individuals regarding 
due process of law under the Fifth Amendment, and an 
Agent knows that an arrested person must be taken before 
the nearest available arraigning officer without unreason- 
able delay. In addition, Agents are constandy kept abreast 
of current court decisions which may affect the rules of 
arrest, search and seizure. 

The FBI's training activities are a continuing function. 
Periodic instruction is given in all FBI Field Offices to 
apprise Agent personnel of changes in the FBI's juris- 
diction, equipment and techniques. In addition, experi- 
enced Special Agents are recalled to FBI Headquarters at 
regular intervals throughout their service for 12-day 
refresher courses. 

Upon completion of the training period, a Special Agent 
is assigned to one of the 55 Field Offices of the FBI 
located in major cities throughout the United States, 
including Anchorage, Alaska, and Honolulu, Hawaii, as 
well as San Juan, Puerto Rico. These offices are the center 
of FBI investigative activities and have personnel on duty 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

In the interest of economy and to facilitate the immedi- 
ate handling of matters within its jurisdiction, the FBI also 
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maintains Resident Agencies in approximately 500 other 
cities and towns throughout the nation. Each Resident 
Agency is under the immediate supervision of f a Field 
O&ice. Each Field Office is under the direct supervision of 
a Special Agent in Charge. In addition to FBI Agents, 
each Field Office is staffed with clerical and stenographic 
personnel. The FBI is not a large, unwieldy organization, 
There are less than 14,000 employees in the entire FBI, 
of whom approximately 6,000 are Special Agents. 

The investigative activities of our various Field Offices 
are supervised and coordinated at FBI Headquarters, 
located in the United States Department of Justice Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. This nerve center of FBI oper- 
ations is composed of the following eight Divisions, each 
headed by an Assistant Director: Identification, Training 
and Inspection, Administrative, Files and Communica- 
tions, Domestic Intelligence, Investigative, Laboratory, 
and Crime Records. 

Time is a vital element in the fight against the criminal 
and the subversive, and often speed is of the essence. The 
elaborate and modern communications system available to 
the FBI enables us to synchronize our operations in all 50 
states and Puerto Rico, thus nullifying the time advantage 
which the lawless hope to have. A teletype network pro- 
vides constant twenty-four hour contact between FBI 
Headquarters and all Field Offices except those in Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. In addition, the FBI has a radio 
network, independent of commercial facilities, which can 
instantly bring into action to the investigative resources in 
any__of our 55 Field Offices. Much of our radio and cable 
traffic relates to highly confidential matters and these mes- 
sages are transmitted in code. 

Discipline is an important factor required of those en- 
gaged in the demanding work of law enforcement. Both 
the spirit and intelligence of Special Agent personnel 
make them amenable to the discipline required in the 
FBI. The patterns of discipline and standardization utilized 
in FBI operations have developed with the growth of the 
organization. Procedures, rules and regulations, and dis-^ 
cipline are uniform throughout the entire FBI. This 
standardization has resulted in flexibility. An Agent can 
be transferred from office to office as the need requires 
without loss or detriment to the service. This flexibility 
enables a relatively small group of men to discharge inves- 
tigative responsibilities in an immense area. 

FBI Inspectors conduct periodic surveys and inspections 
of the 55 Field Offices, as well as the Divisions at FBI 
Headquarters, to assure maximum economy, peak effi- 
ciency and uniformity of operations throughout the FBI. 
These men study pending and closed cases in an effort to 
detect, wherever possible, methods of improving the 
investigative procedures and equipment being used. In 
addition, the Inspectors attempt to strengthen adminis- 
trative procedures and to foresee potential weaknesses or 
special problems which may develop in any phase of the 
FBI's activities. 

In addition to being an investigative agency, the FBI 
is also a service agency, designed to assist other law 
enforcement agencies— Federal, state and local— in the per- 



formance of their duties through the use of the FBI's 
cooperative facilities. Two such facilities— the FBI Labora- 
tory and the Identification Division— will be covered in 
detail in subsequent articles. 

As a cost-free cooperative service, the FBI also assists 
in training officers of municipal, county, state and Federal 
law enforcement agencies. These services are rendered 
through the FBI National Academy in Washington, D. C, 
and by active participation in local and regional police 
schools. 

The West Point of Law Enforcement 

The FBI National Academy-'The West Point of Law 
Enforcement"— observed its Silver Anniversary in July, 
1960. The curriculum of this advanced training school for 
selected career members of the law enforcement profession 
includes 12 weeks of intensive specialized instruction 
designed to qualify graduates as police administrators and 
instructors in their own departments. Nearly 4,000 police 
officials have been graduated from the FBI National 
Academy during the quarter century it has been in oper- 
ation. 

Today, training at the FBI National Academy is 
modeled after the curriculum of Special Agents of the FBI, 
with emphasis on local problems rather than Federal. 
Photography, surveillance techniques, unnatural causes of 
death, preparation of cases for trial, police records, 
organization and administration, homicide investigations, 
use of dogs in law enforcement, raids and roadblocks, 
traffic control, and police patrol are but a few of the sub- 
jects which are taught at the National Academy. 

FBI National Academy graduates have distinguished 
themselves in countless instances. On one occasion, a 
group of police officers attempted to apprehend an elderly 
man who had gone berserk and shot and killed his land- 
lady in a town in Virginia. It was dark when a graduate of 
the FBI National Academy led three fellow officers up the 
stairs of the rooming house with a flashlight. The suspect 
suddenly opened fire with a rifle from the top of the stairs. 
A bullet hit the flashlight exploding it into fragments 
which tore off a finger of the graduate. The suspect was 
shot and killed by the officers. Later, the graduate stated 
he owed his life to a technique which he had learned at 
the FBI National Academy, In going up the stairway he 
held the flashlight away from his body with his left hand 
while holding his revolver in the right. He felt that had 
he not held the light away from his body the suspect, who 
had aimed at the light, would have shot him in the body 
and probably have caused his death. 

Perhaps the most significant feature about the FBI is 
the esprit de corps of its men and women. FBI personnel 
have an abundance of enthusiasm and a deep sense of 
loyalty. They want to be a part of good law enforcement 
and are willing to work to achieve it. They take pride in 
the FBI and have a high regard for the honor of the group 
they represent. Above all, they know that theirs is a public 
trust and that it is a privilege to serve in the Government 
of their country. • 
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The Spirit of St. Louis 



and the Medico-Legal Committee. Each demonstrating the 
continuing value of the student contribution to the work 
of the organized bar. 

To every law student in the nation the American Law 
Student Associations 13th Annual Meeting offers an un- 
equalled opportunity to meet and work with the present 
and future leaders of the organized bar. 



A.HI101111cing -ALS J± S Review of the Annual Meeting Program 



13th Annual Meeting 



LATE THIS SUMMER the American Law Student 
Association will hold its 1961 Annual Meeting in St. 
Louis, Missouri— the city where the Association was 
founded twelve years ago. Headquarters for the conclave, 
scheduled for August 5-10, will be the Ambassador Hotel. 
January Inn, the student bar association at Washington 
University in St. Louis, will act as host for the six-day 
meeting. 

Meeting in St. Louis during the same period as the 
ALSA will be such national legal organizations as; the 
American Bar Association (sponsors of the American Law 
Student Association); Junior Bar Conference of the ABA; 
National Conference of Chief Justices; National Confer- 
ence of Bar Presidents; American Judicature Society; 
National Conference of Bar Secretaries; and, the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. The 
opportunity to meet and observe outstanding members of 
the legal profession representing these groups has been, 
for many law students, one of the major highlights of the 
meeting. 

The American Law Student Association, comprising 129 
affiliated student bar associations, now represents the 
second-largest legal group in the U. S. Often referred to 
as the "young giant among bar associations," the ALSA 
has far exceeded the now seemingly modest dreams of its 
founders. Through its many services and publications it 
has become a leader of the legal profession, providing 
fresh ideas and approaches to a wide variety of subjects. 
Honor systems, trial and appellate moot court competi- 
tions, law school newspapers and, recently, a national 
placement service, are among the many activities to which 
ALSA has made significant contributions. The Association 
is truly fulfilling its purpose of aiding law students to 
bridge the gap between law school and law practice. 

Among the major services the ALSA offers individual 
law students are: complimentary subscriptions to the 
Student Lawyer Journal for most law students; a life insur- 
ance program which combines low cost with comprehen- 
sive coverage; a detailed review of placement opportuni- 
ties in its yearly publication, Federal Government Job 
Opportunities for Young Attorneys; and the products of 
an extensive system of committees to which, this year, 
have been added the Student Bar Programs Committee 



The individual law student, both as a member of a 
student bar association and as a future member of the 
organized bar, will be the focal point of the 1961 Meet- 
ing's program. For all those planning to attend, the six- 
day meeting will begin with registration on Saturday, 
August 5th, in the Ambassador Hotel. That afternoon, a 
special Orientation Workshop will be conducted to 
acquaint delegates with the procedures of the Association. 
The day's activities will be climaxed by the ALSA's Annual 
Reception held Saturday evening in the Empire Room of 
the Ambassador Hotel. The Reception, attended by law 
students, officers of the many other legal associations meet- 
ing at this time, and the faculty and deans of numerous 
law schools, is one of the major events of the combined 
legal conclaves. 

After Sunday morning church services, the Committee 
Chairmen will meet and, that afternoon, the official busi- 
ness of the Association gets underway with the First Ses- 
sion of the House of Delegates, immediately followed by 
the ALSA Assembly. Everyone attending the Meeting is 
invited to observe the American Bar Association's Assem- 
bly on Monday morning, which will be followed by a tour 
of Downtown St. Louis. Students will participate in a moot 
court debate and reception sponsored by the Conference 
on Personal Finance Law. An evening session of the House 
of Delegates will conclude Monday *s events. 

January Inn, Student Bar Association of Washington 
University Law School of St. Louis, will sponsor the Host 
School Breakfast, scheduled for Tuesday morning. The 
activities planned for Tuesday include two student bar 
workshops, a House of Delegates session and a professional 
seminar. Wednesday's activities will lead off with a Student 
Bar Leadership Workshop, and seminars and a legal film 
program will fill the day. Wednesday evening, all are in- 
vited to attend the American Bar Association President's 
Reception and Dance, one of the highlights of the ABA 
meeting. 

Thursday, the final day of the 13th Annual Meeting, 
will begin with the Fourth Session of the House of Dele- 
gates. At noon, the ALSA's "Founder's Day" Luncheon 
will honor those distinguished leaders of the bar who were 
instrumental in establishing the Association twelve years 
ago. Following the Luncheon, interviews will be held for 
those wishing to apply for Committee appointments. 
Additional details of the program will be presented in the 
June issue of the Student Lawyer Journal. 

If You are Planning to Attend 

The number of official delegates and individual law 
students from ALSA's member associations attending the 
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Annual Meetings has been steadily increasing. Last year's 
record breaking conclave in Washington drew two- 
hundred seventy-one delegates from ninety-six of the 
nations approved law schools. Judging by the initial 
response, this meeting may very well exceed this total 
Sufficient facilities are available. However, to be sure of 
obtaining desired accommodations, all persons planning to 
attend should register at their earliest opportunity. If you 
plan on attending as an official delegate, obtain authori- 
zation from the president of your student bar association. 
Every president will be provided with complete registra- 
tion information in the near future. 

Individual law students who wish to attend and partici- 
pate in the professional activities may register by writing 
to the ALSA, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
or by appearing at the Registration Desk in the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, St. Louis, on August 5th. Remember, hotel 
accommodations will be at a premium and it is advisable 
to register well in advance. 

To cover a portion of the meetings cost, there will be 
a $12.00 registration fee. This fee is payable at the meet- 
ing and should not be remitted to the ALSA when registra- 
tion and hotel reservation forms are submitted. 

Committee Applications 

The backbone of every national service organization is 
its system of committees. This is especially true of the 



ALSA, whose committees have a distinguished record of 
research projects and publications. Every law student is 
urged to apply for a position on one of these committees 
and benefit from the professional experience and personal 
contacts they afford. Applications are being accepted for 
the following committees: Student Bar Programs, Medico- 
Legal, Armed Services, Audio-Visual, Legal Aid, Moot 
Court, Nominations and Elections, Placements, Pre-Law, 
Professional Responsibility, Public Relations, Resolutions, 
Scholarships and Fellowships, World Peace Through Law, 
and the Membership Committee. 

To obtain detailed information on the work and respon- 
sibilities of each of the above committees, write to the 
ALSA Second Vice President, Robert W. Wise, American 
Bar Center, Chicago 37, Illinois. The work of this year s 
committees has been reported in the Newsletter through- 
out the current volume of the Student Lawyer Journal, 

More detailed information on the Annual Meeting will 
appear in the June issue of the Student Lawyer Journal, 
In addition, student bar leaders and individual students 
who are considering attending the meeting may receive 
special informative literature by completing the form 
which appears on page 29, and mailing it to the Annual 
-Meeting Committee, American Law Student Association, 
American Bar Center, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 



THIRTEENTH 

AMERICAN LAW 
AUGUST 5-10, 1961 



ANNUAL MEETING 

STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

* HOTEL AMBASSADOR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

PROGRAM 



Saturday, August 5 

9 a.m- ALSA Registration 

Board of Governors Meeting 

3 p.m, ALSA Orientation Workshop 

8 p.m. ALSA Annual Reception 

Sunday, August 6 

9 a.m. Church Services o£ Choice 

10 a.m. Committee Chairmen's Meeting 

10 a.m. ALSA Registration 

1 p.m. House of Delegates, First Session 

4 p.m. ALSA Assembly 

Monday, August 7 

10 a.m. American Bar Association Assembly 
Tour of Downtown St. Louis 
Conference on Personal Finance Law 

Debate and Reception 
House of Delegates, Second Session 



Tuesday, August 8 

8 a.m. Host School Breakfast 

Two Student Bar Workshops 
House of Delegates, Third Session 
Professional Seminar 
ALSA Executive Committee Meeting 



10 a.m. 

1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
10 p.m. 



2 p.m. 
4 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. 



Wednesday, August 9 

9 a.m. Student Bar Leadership Conference 

10 a.m. Professional Seminar 

1 p.m. Professional Seminar 

4 p.m. ALSA Legal Film Program 

7 p.m, ALSA Executive Committee Meeting 

8 p.m. ABA President's Reception and Dance 

Thursday, August 10 

8 a.m, House of Delegates, Fourth Session 
12:30 ALSA "Founders Day" Luncheon 
4 p.m. Interviews for Committee Appointments 
7 p.m. Meeting of new Executive Committee 



10:30 p.m. ALSA Executive Committee Meeting 
Note: The Board of Governors of the Association will also meet in all day sessions on August 4 and 11. 
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Concluding a two-part article 



Wkat You Should Know About . . . 



The Peaceful Settlement 
of International Disputes 



BY ERIC H. HAGER 

Former Legal Advisor 
U. S. Department of State 



Continuing his discussion of the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes begun in the February, 1961 issue 
of the Student Lawyer Journal, Mr. Hager now outlines 
the work of the International Court of Justice and the 
United Nations. Previously, the author defined the various 
types of international disputes, methods of settlement and 
the work of the Permanent Court of Arbitration,— Ed, 

THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE is a 
Court in the proper sense of the term. It is composed 
of full-time judges expert in international law and has a 
fixed and regular procedure and, in addition, an external 
method for bringing about compliance with its judgments. 
The ICJ is the judicial organ of the United Nations. Its 
Statute, which is its own basic charter, is annexed to and 
forms an integral part of the Charter of the United 
Nations. All United Nations Members are ipso facto parties 
to the Statute of the Court. Provision has also been made 
by the General Assembly for three States which are not 
Members of the United Nations to become parties to the 
Statute of the Court: Liechtenstein, San Marino and 
Switzerland. Let me here caution that when I speak of a 
State being a party to the Statute of the Court, I do not 
refer to the wholly separate question of acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, which I shall discuss 
a little later. Being a party to the Statute of the Court 
involves participation in the work of the Court, including 
both the right to have a national serve as judge and the 
obligation to contribute to the financial support of the 
Court. It does not, however, involve any acceptance of the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

The Court's Statute is based on, and bears a strong 
resemblance to, the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which was the predecessor judicial 
institution set up pursuant to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. Like the old Permanent Court, the International 
Court is composed of fifteen judges who are to be chosen 
with a view to representation of the main forms of civiliza- 
tion and the principal legal systems. A national of the 
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United States served as judge on the Permanent Court of 
International Justice during its entire history, as follows: 
John Bassett Moore, 1922-1928; Charles Evans Hughes, 
1928-1930; Frank B. Kellogg, 1931-1935; and Manley O. 
Hudson, 1936-1942. A national of the United States, Green 
Hackworth, formerly the Department of State's Legal 
Adviser, has served as a judge on the International Court 
since its creation in 1946. In this connection, I might state 
that there has been an unvarying tradition that a national 
of each of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council will always serve as a judge. 

At the present time the composition of the Court is as 
follows, there being one vacancy caused by the death last 
May of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht; Mr. Helge Klaestad, 
President, Norwegian; Sir Muhammed Zafrulla Khan, 
Vice President, Pakistani; Judges J. Basdevant, French; 
Green Hackworth, American; B. Winiarski, Polish; A. H. 
Badawi, Egyptian; E. C, Armond-Ugon, Uruguayan; F. I. 
Kojevnikov, Russian; L, M. Moreno Quintana, Argentine; 
R. Cordova, Mexican; V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese; 
J. Spiropoulos, Greek; Sir Percy Spender, Australian; M. 
Alfaro, Panamanian. 1 These men, and those preceding 
them, are and have been among the outstanding interna- 
tional lawyers of their time. The opinions of the Court 
have been characterized by high scholarship and integrity 
appropriate to its composition. 

The International Court, like its predecessor, was in- 
tended to be so designed and composed that all States of 
the international community could be fairly heard and 
accurately judged by it, without any need for change as 
new nations became members of the United Nations. 



1 On February 5, 1961, the terms of office of Judges Klaestad, 
Zafrulla Khan, Hackworth, Armond-Ugon, and Kojevnikov will 
eicpire, On November 16 and 17, 1960, the United Nations General 
Assembly and Security Council elected P. C. Jessup, American; 
V. M. Koretsky, Russian; K. Tanaka, Japanese; G. Morelli, Italian; 
and J. L. Bustamante y Rivero, Peruvian, for nine-year terms 
beginning on February 6, 1961. Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice of the 
United Kingdom was elected for the remainder of Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht's term, which expires on February 5, 1964, 
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The Court's jurisdiction is a complex matter. While 
acceptance of its compulsory jurisdiction is, as I will 
suggest in a moment, an important part of its jursidiction, 
it is far from the only aspect of that jurisdiction, which is 
in fact four-fold. 

First, the Court's jurisdiction comprises all cases that 
the parties refer to it. This may be done by a special 
agreement between the parties which sets forth the ques- 
tion to be decided and forms the basis of the jurisdiction 
of the Court. This is a close parallel to the compromis 
in arbitral procedure. 

Second, the Court may decide contentious cases under 
the provisions of a treaty in force where the treaty specifi- 
cally provides that disputes arising under it shall be re- 
ferred to the International Court of Justice. This is a species 
of compulsory jurisdiction, in that no new agreement be- 
tween the parties is necessary to give the Court jurisdiction, 
since the Court may acquire jurisdiction of a case arising 
under such a treaty by the unilateral application to the 
Court of a complaining signatory. The essential fact in this 
type of jurisdiction is, of course, that the respondent has 
already consented in advance to the jurisdiction of the 
Court by its signature and ratification of the treaty, A very 
large number of treaties now in force contain provision for 
compulsory adjudication by the Court and the jurisdiction 
provided for by these treaties is by far the broadest source 
of its jurisdiction. 

A third form of jurisdiction is set out in Article 36, 
paragraph 2, of the Court's Statute which authorizes 
States which are parties to the Statute to file a declaration 
with the Court by which they recognize 

". . . as compulsory ipso facto and without special agree- 
ment, in relation to any other state accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all legal 
disputes concerning: 

a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

b. any question of international law; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international ob- 
ligation; 

d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation/* 

The Connally Amendment 

It is in connection with this provision that the well- 
known Connally Amendment came into being. In 1946, the 
United States in its declaration accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court under Article 36(2) of the Statute 
reserved, among other things, "matters essentially within 
the jurisdiction of the United States as determined by the 
United States." This is the so-called domestic jurisdiction 
reservation. The last eight words, "as determined by the 
United States of America," which in effect give the United 
States a veto power over the Court's jurisdiction, are the 
words which constitute the Connally Amendment. They 
have also been called the self-judging aspect of the 
domestic jurisdiction reservation. 

Now it is important to distinguish between the domestic 
^jurisdiction reservation itself, and the language added to 



it by the Connally Amendment, So far as I know there is 
no real opposition to the domestic jurisdiction reservation, 
standing alone. A number of States, in their declarations 
accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, spe- 
cifically reserve questions essentially within their domestic 
jurisdiction. The most that has been said against such 
reservations is that they are probably superfluous. It is 
pointed out in this connection that under Article 36 of its 
Statute the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court is spe- 
cifically limited to the determination of legal disputes 
concerning the interpretation of a treaty, any question of 
international law, the existence of any fact which would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation, and the 
nature of the extent of the reparation to be made for such 
a breach. None of the foregoing are matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of States. Moreover, the 
Court as the judicial organ of the United Nations is sub- 
ject to Article 2(7) of the Charter of the United Nations, 
which provides as follows: 

"Nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present Charter; but this 
principle shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 
ment measures under Chapter VII." 

The objection to the Connally Amendment proceeds on 
an entirely different basis. The essence of the objection to 
the Connally Amendment is not that it seeks to bar the 
International Court of Justice from deciding matters within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United States, but that 
it reserves to the United States the right to determine uni- 
laterally when a question is within its domestic jurisdiction, 
and thus to refuse at will to be sued in the Court. It is this 
self -judging aspect of the Connally Amendment which has 
given rise to criticism. 

One basis for criticism has been the fact that the amend- 
ment was imitated by others, thereby multiplying the 
number of nations which really did not submit to compul- 
sory jurisdiction, and undercutting the value and impor- 
tance of the Court. The United States' assertion of a self- 
judging domestic jurisdiction reservation was subsequently 
copied by France, India, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Sudan 
and the Union of South Africa, A similar action was taken 
by the United Kingdom in excluding from the Court's 
jurisdiction disputes which the United Kingdom deter- 
mined to relate to questions affecting its national security 
or that of its dependent territories. Fortunately, this trend 
has more recently been reversed. France, Pakistan, India 
and the United Kingdom have reconsidered and dropped 
their self -judging reservations. 

Another ground for criticism has been that the existence 
of the Connally clause in the United States declaration 
reflects a basic distrust of the Court and an apparent lack 
of sincerity in our often professed objectives of promoting 
the legal settlement of international disputes. 

Perhaps the most important practical ground for criti- 
cism is the purely selfish reason that the existence of the 
Connally clause renders us completely incapable of taking 
advantage of the acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction 
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of other States. This is because all declarations under 
Article 36(2) are made, according to the Statute, on con- 
dition of reciprocity. In other words, when the United 
States attempts to bring a case before the Court under 
Article 36(2), the respondent State is entitled to assert 
against us as an obstacle to the jurisdiction of the Court 
any conditions, qualifications or reservations appearing in 
our own acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction. Accord- 
ingly, every State we may sue has the benefit of the 
Connally Amendment against us, and can immediately non- 
suit us in the International Court by saying that it has 
determined that the subject matter of our suit is essentially 
within its domestic jurisdiction. This is called the principle 
of reciprocity. It was invoked in 1956 in the Norwegian 
Loans Case. 

The Norwegian Loans Case illustrates pretty clearly 
the practical disadvantage of this kind of clause. Norway 
had floated public loans in France at the turn of the 
century. The bonds contained a promise to repay in gold 
or its equivalent. After devaluation of the Norwegian 
currency, a dispute arose as to whether Norway had to 
comply with the gold clause. The parties could not agree, 
and since Norway had accepted the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in 1946 and France in 1949, the French 
Government instituted proceedings against Norway by 
application in 1955. 

The French acceptance of the Court's jurisdiction con- 
tained a self -judging reservation very similar to our own. 
This declaration excluded "differences relating to matters 
which are essentially within the national jurisdiction as 
understood by the Government of the French Republic." 
The Norwegian declaration contained no such reservation. 
Norway filed objections to the jurisdiction of the Court. 
One of these was based upon the self-judging reservation 
of France, which Norway contended she was entitled to 
invoke on the basis of reciprocity. Norway claimed that 
the manner of the repayment of the bonds was a matter 
essentially within the national jurisdiction of Norway, as 
understood by Norway. The Court upheld Norway's right 
to invoke her adversary's self-judging reservation and 
accordingly determined that it lacked jurisdiction. So 
France lost the case which she had brought in order to 
protect her bondholders. In this connection, it should be 
noted that we are a creditor nation with heavy foreign 
investments abroad, and that it is important for us to be 
able to make use of the Court to protect our rights. 

As a result of the Norwegian Loans Case, the French 
Government withdrew the self-judging clause from its 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
and since that time, as I have already mentioned, the 
United Kingdom, Pakistan and India have also withdrawn 
their similar reservations. I believe we would do well to 
profit by their example. 

Finally, there is a fourth type of jurisdiction possessed 
by the International Court of Justice. The three other types 
of jurisdiction mentioned relate to so-called "contentious" 
proceedings between States. Article 96 of the United 
Nations Charter also authorizes the Court to give advisory 
opinions on any legal question to the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, or other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies appropriately authorized by the 



General Assembly. The questions submitted for advisory 
opinions may involve the functions of the organisation 
itself, as for instance, the two membership cases in which 
the International Court defined the obligations of mem- 
bers of the Security Council and the General Assembly in 
passing on an application for membership in the United 
Nations. They may involve elections. Since political con- 
troversies often attend these problems in international 
organizations, you will not be surprised to learn that the 
proceedings whereby the International Court considers 
and gives judgment on requests for advisory opinions are 
often hardly less contentious than the so-called contentious 
proceedings themselves. 




As to the effect of a judgment of the International Court 
of Justice, Article 94 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides as follows: 

"1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with the decision of the International Court 
of Justice in any case to which it is a party. 

"2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by 
the Court, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the judgment/' 

This provision has not to date been applied because the 
judgments of the Court in contentious cases have in general 
been followed. While compliance with an advisory opinion 
of the Court would not fall within the scope of Article 94, 
it is also a fact that advisory opinions have regularly been 
complied with. 

Returning now to Article 33 of the Charter, I would like 
to comment on a fourth process of settlement. Article 33 
also provides for the settlement of international disputes 
by regional agencies or arrangements. These regional 
agencies or arrangements perform much the same function 
as the United Nations Security Council itself. They may 
recommend means of peaceful settlement or even agree 
upon the imposition of sanctions. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Students gather at the Old Boat Landing 



ST. MARY'S . . . 



A Lawyer's Law School 



BY ROBERT M. PERRY, LANGE HOFFMAN and KEN BURNS 

Graduates, St. Mary's University School of Law 



THE SCHOOL OF LAW of St. Marys University 
stands like an island between two streams. Immedi- 
ately to the south flows the beautiful and historic San 
Antonio River, down which students of old St. Mary's 
College came by water in the 1860's and 1870's to tie up 
at the college boat landing. And an ever-growing stream of 
people flows about the school, for St. Mary's is ideally 
located in the commercial center of San Antonio— within 
easy walking distance are the Federal building to the east, 
the City and County Courts to the west and the Public 
Library to the south. 

The building housing the present law center is among 
the finest of the buildings still remaining of old San 
Antonio. Constructed in 1852, its four stories once made 



it the tallest structure in the city. The School of Law 
itself is an outgrowth and development of the San Antonio 
School of Law, originally established in 1927 by the San 
Antonio Bar Association. In September of 1934, St. Mary's 
University assumed control and the Law School was 
moved into the Downtown College. Ever since, it has 
been under the administration of the Society of Mary, a 
Catholic religious order of priests and brothers. Now 
physically overshadowed by rising skyscrapers, the fully 
accredited Law School, with the cooperation of the local 
and state bars of Texas, has developed in harmony with 
the requirements of the American Bar Association and the 
highest tradition of the legal profession. In February of 
1948, the School of Law was placed on the list of schools 
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approved by the American Bar Association as well as that 
of the Supreme Court of Texas and, in December of 1945, 
it was admitted to membership in the Association of 
American Law Schools. 

At the time of the transfer of the Law School of St. 
Mary's University in 1934, the total enrollment amounted 
to 31 students with a beginning freshman class of 11. 
Today it has a total enrollment of about 150 students. 

Institutes for Advanced Training 

Although St. Mary's Law School is strongly directed by 
tradition it is, nevertheless, an essentially young school with 
a great vision for the future. Its vibrant spirit is evidenced 
in the many institutes offered annually to practicing 
attorneys. Institutes, such as the one on Estate Planning 
and Taxation, among the first of its kind, are offered on 
the principle that law, being a "Jealous Mistress," its study 
is a life long endeavor. In addition to this annual institute, 
the School of Law has also sponsored an institute on the 
Practical Aspects of Condemnation Proceedings, and 
arrangements for an annual institute dealing with the legal 
problems involved in Municipal and Homebuilders Juris- 
prudence have been completed. This institute program is 
offered as part of a concentrated effort to make available 
to the legal practitioner the continued assistance he needs, 
after graduation, in the theoretical and practical aspects 
of the new developments in the more changeable areas of 
the law. Although primarily for attorneys, attendance at 
the institutes has been encouraged and made available to 
all students. Thus St Mary's is far-sightedly offering the 
supplemental advantages which help to equip the law 
student for the future, as well as integrating and moulding 
him into a man dedicated to his profession. 

Friendship, cooperation and interest on the part of the 
student body are important, if not absolutely essential, to 
a really great school. Toward this end, St. Mary's provides 
varied and numerous outlets for the energies of the 
ambitious student. The Barrister Club, the local student 
bar association, is affiliated with the American Law 
Student Association and is the oldest club on the law 
campus. It serves as the student council for the School 
of Law, and is in complete charge of all official activities, 
such as the Law Institutes, Law School luncheons, and 
various joint undertakings with the San Antonio Bar 
Association. It also maintains the "Barrister Lounge/' 
overlooking the old college boat landing, where students 
and faculty gather during their leisure time. Among the 
most active associations are the fraternities, with Tarlton 
Inn of Phi Delta Phi and Bickett Senate of Delta Theta 
Phi playing an important role in the social as well as 
cultural aspects of the curriculum. The most recent 
campus organization is for and by the women, who have 
set up a chapter of the Kappa Beta Pi Sorority. Honoring 
the memory of the great English jurist, St. Thomas More, 
the students have organized a club dedicated to the dis- 
cussion of the various systems of legal philosophy and 
jurisprudence. 

The culmination of the scholastic year is the annual 
Law Day Celebration which, under the direction of the 
Barrister Club, attracts members of the Court of Civil 



• A "Closeup" of Your 
Law School 

Would you like to see your law school fea- 
tured in one of the forthcoming issues of the 
Student Lawyer Journal? If so, contact the 
Managing Editor for information about neces- 
sary procedures to follow. 

In addition to publicizing your law school's 
unique accomplishments among pre-law and 
alumni groups, and among law students 
throughout the United States, you will gain 
some valuable writing experience. 

Write: Student Lawyer Journal, 1155 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 



Appeals, Criminal Appeals and the Supreme Court of 
Texas, plus many of the outstanding local attorneys. At 
this time the School of Law confers the St. Thomas More 
Award upon some outstanding citizen of the State for his 
or her achievements during the academic year in the field 
of law or contribution to the legal profession. This award 
is restricted to judges, lawyers, law teachers and laymen 
who have made exceptional contributions to legal edu- 
cation, the profession or government. Fraternities and 
scholastic awards are also conferred at this time, making 
the affair one of the most impressive and enjoyable of 
the year. 

The St. Mary's Barrister News, edited and published 
by the Student Bar Association, was winner of second 
place in the offset division of the American Law Student 
Association Newspaper contest in New York City in 1957. 
This professional legal publication is a medium of inter- 
change between the school and the bench and bar of 
Texas. Barrister News publishes articles by leaders in each 
field and keeps the bench and bar abreast of local, state 
and national changes in the law. 

The Spirit of St. Marys 

The man most responsible for the youthful spirit and 
the Law School's tremendous progress in the past 13 
years is Dean Ernest A. Raba. Dean Raba obtained his 
B. A. degree, Summa Cum Laude, from St. Mary's Uni- 
versity in 1934 and his LL.B, Magna Cum Laude in 1937. 
Following graduation, Dean Raba entered the practice of 
law in San Antonio and, as well, became part-time pro- 
fessor at St. Mary's Law School. The Second World War 
cut these activities short and for its duration Dean Raba 
served as a 1st Lieutenant in the U, S. Army's Judge 
Advocate General's Office. At the time of his appointment 
as Dean of the Law School in 1946, there were only 64 
graduates. Today the Dean is personally acquainted with 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Beginning an article in two parts 



A LAW PLACEMENT 
PRIMER 



BY RUTH B. TRAYNOR 

Director of Law Placement 
Columbia University Law School 



IT IS CURIOUSLY ANOMALOUS that the legal pro- 
fession, the principal claim of which is the ability to 
analyze, was not moved to self -analysis until 1947. 

Prior thereto, there was no accurate count of the number 
of lawyers in the United States, nor was there any infor- 
mation as to how much they made or what they did to 
make it. In fact, the student who then chose law as a 
career did so in a rather complete vacuum. 

In 1947, however, the American Bar Association recog- 
nized that: "The legal profession is a public profession. 
Lawyers are public servants. They are the stewards of all 
the legal rights and obligations of all the citizens. It is 
incumbent on stewards, if they are to be faithful to their 
trust, to render an accounting from time to time. 1 " Hence, 
a Survey of the Legal Profession was instituted to thor- 
oughly examine and report on all facts of the functioning 
of a lawyer in a free society. The American Lawyer sum- 
marizes the survey results up to 1954. Since then and to 
date, separate reports are published as segments of the 
study are brought up to date. 

Largely through this survey, supplemented by other 
independent studies, today's student who entertains the 
idea of becoming a lawyer can substitute whimsey with 
fact. And, although it may seem ridiculously premature, it 
is at this precise point that ultimate placement in the pro- 
fession really begins. Unless a student can reasonably 
assure himself, after considerable external and internal 
research, that he possesses the qualifications requisite to 
success in law, he may well find, to paraphrase an old say- 
ing, that he has spent three years with and for the wrong 
master. 

Perhaps the largest contribution that a placement officer 
can make to the slowly mounting store of vocational 
guidance data is to point out some of the possible uses 
that can be made of a law degree, and what the various 
positions give and expect in return. 

Too Many Lawyers? 

Preliminarily, however, it is necessary to examine two 
major questions that are germane to planning a career in 
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law: is it overcrowded and is it "underpaid'? 

There were 264,573 lawyers accounted for in the United 
States in 1958, or 1 for each 647 population, 2 as opposed 
to an estimated 1 for every 863 persons in 1920 and 1 for 
every 969 persons in 1850. 3 The 1958 ratio has given rise 
to the supposition by some that the field is overcrowded. 
However, as Blaustein and Porter point out: "It is im- 
possible to reach any general conclusions on 'overcrowd- 
ing* in the absence of some knowledge as to the adequacy 
of legal services in 1850, 1900 or 1920. And, still further, 
the population figures fail to take into account the degree 
to which legal services are interwoven with developments 
in business— apart from the additional business which 
naturally flows from an increase in population." 

Although it cannot be statistically substantiated, the 
general belief today seems to be that the constantly in- 
creasing complexities of our business and social structures 
will place commensurately increasing demands on the legal 
profession. Hence, there is no serious overcrowding. 

Relative to the second question, the last available figures 
show that, in 1954, the average net income of lawyers in 
all kinds of practice was $10,220, or 36% higher than it 
had been in 1947. 4 

It should be borne in mind that this average includes 
lawyers regardless of their geographic location, number of 
years before the bar, clientele or source of income. And, 
obviously, the study is now seven years outdated. 

The fact that recent graduates are now offered $7200 a 
year by the largest law firms in major cities throughout the 
country would give some support to the supposition that a 
survey conducted today would reflect a higher average net 
income than was reported in 1954. 

In lieu of supporting statistics, my own observation has 
been that, during the last Bve years, the legal profession 
has begun to recognize that its salary scale has been some- 
thing short of realistic and that it lagged behind other 
professions to its own detriment. Hence, without arro- 
gating to this article a full consideration of the complexities 
of the profession's economics, there is nothing in the finan- 
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cial picture that should deter one from choosing law as a 
career* 

New Aids in Finding Employment 

Once one has "placed" himself in the profession, there 
inevitably comes the hour when he must place himself in a 
job. Happily, many of today's graduates have access to 
vocational counseling aids unknown to their predecessors: 
school placement officers; publications that spell out the 
functions of lawyers in various settings; suggestions for 
writing resumes and letters of application; directories of 
law firms, business organizations, government agencies, 
foundations and educational institutions; and, above all 
else, an ever-growing interest on the part of the organized 
bar in the welfare of its novitiates. 

This is not to say that the empyrean has been reached 
but, in the process of self-analysis, the profession seems 
to have become aware that its placement problems are 
unique and cannot be solved through the channels that are 
open to non-professionals. 

Most commercial and governmental employment 
agencies are quick to say that they are not geared to plac- 
ing lawyers, and tradition makes the lawyers themselves 
reluctant to seek positions or applicants through sources 
not directly connected with the profession. Hence, except 
for the assistance given by some law schools and fewer 
bar associations, finding a job in law is strictly a do-it- 
yourself proposition. The final segment of this article, 
which will appear in the June issue, will, in effect, be the 
kit necessary for the project. • 

1 From the Foreword, written by Eeginald Heber Smith, to The 
American Lawyer, by Albert P. Blaustein and Charles O. Porter. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 

2 Distribution of Lawyers in the United States— 1958. Chicago: 
American Bar Foundation, 1959. 

3 The American Lawyer, 

4 Lawyers in the United States: Distribution and Income, Part II. 
Chicago: American Bar Foundation, 1958. 



This article will be concluded in the June issue of the 
Student Lawyer Journal. In the final part, Mrs. Traynor 
will review specific information about opportunities for 
lawyers in law firms* corporate legal departments and gov- 
ernment agencies. In addition, the author will offer sug- 
gestions for locating, comparing and obtaining such jobs. 
-Ed 
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Some basic facts about . . . 



MEDICOLEGAL PHOTOGRAPHY 



BY ARMAND ARABIAN 

Chairman, Medico-Legal Committee 
American Law Student Association 



THE SAGE OF OLD said, "One picture is worth a 
thousand words," Today, as the modern attorney finds 
himself confronted with a pressing need for knowledge of 
medical jurisprudence, the task of communication becomes 
an ever more difficult one. Nothing can so place upon a 
common footing, the doctor, the lawyer, the judge, the 
jury, and the witness, than a pictorial representation of 
the facts in issue. 

Most persons are aware of the basic use of photographs 
in the courtroom— being introduced into evidence for the 
purpose of depicting a person, place, thing, or condition. 
What causes a problem is that a more complete use of 
this media, which would result in more adequate awards 
and sounder verdicts, is not being implemented. 

Initially, we must be aware of several caveats which 
exist in the entire area of medico-legal photography. 
Admissibility depends upon the discretion of the trial 
judge and in this regard some jurisdictions are more 
enlightened than others. These questions will usually 
arise: Is this evidence relevant and properly authenti- 
cated? Does its probative value outweigh the danger of 
prejudice? Is it basically offensive or indecent? 

Professor Wigmore has stated ". . . It might be asserted 
a priori, that where the existence or the external quality 
or condition of a material object is in issue, the inspection 
of the thing itself, produced before the tribunal is always 
proper, provided no specific reason of policy or principle 
bears decidedly to the contrary." Thus photographs are 
admissible to show the body of the victim; to establish the 
corpus delecti; the position and condition of the victim's 
body, the wounds, and the cause of death. 

Let us then briefly examine what this "dumb and 
artificial" eye-witness can do for you. We shall assume 
that the photograph we are attempting to use has passed 
the test of materiality and relevance in that it aids the 
jury in understanding the case and assists the witness in 
explaining his testimony. Also, it has overcome any 
objection for being indecent, gruesome, and such as will 
inflame the hearts and passions of those who are exposed 
to it. It must be remembered, that when otherwise 
admissible it is no objection that a photograph is grue- 
some or likely to prejudice the jury. A picture which shows 
a person's body with its hands and feet cut off or a naked 
or decomposed body is not to be excluded, because of 



mere distasteful portrayal. The nature of the crime itself 
is often a relevant fact in issue. 

Authentication is accomplished by the testimony of the 
photographer who took the picture or by a witness who 
has knowledge sufficient to say that a true presentation 
exists. 

In order to introduce the picture into evidence, it should 
be given a number for identification, then shown to 
opposing counsel, then the offer into evidence made with 
reference to the identification. If the object is admitted 
into evidence, it should take a number in evidence before 
being shown to the witness. After the witness sees it, it 
should be presented to the jury and testimony delayed 
until a full examination has been made by each of the 
trial jurors. 

The photograph per se is a representation produced by 
the action of light, visible and invisible, upon sensitized 
surfaces. A medico-legal photograph of a clinical nature 
would be one which portrays any part of the body, a 
removed organ, or pictures of the entire person. Wounds 
may be cleaned and washed, stitches may be removed to 
show original condition, and probing instruments inserted 
for the purpose of a photograph. 

Color photography supplies a very useful tool to the 
trial lawyer. Even the best black and white picture falls 
short when confronted with one which shows an object 
as the eye would naturally see it. The relating power is 
increased many times as the message reaches the jury. 
Cases involving burns and plastic surgery make excellent 
use of this method. A medical expert by examining in 
color can give his opinion as to the age of lesions and 
bruises due to the color variations after the injury. In 
some cases, the time a bruise was inflicted may be of the 
greatest importance in a controversy. Also, slides may be 
made for the purpose of projection to the entire court- 
room. 

A further use of color is in the area of endoscopic 
photography. This concerns the photographic reproduction 
of the interior cavities of the body by the use of an 
endoscope. The jury actually sees the otherwise inaccessi- 
ble living tissue, 

Infra-red photography serves where the ordinary clinical 
photograph is unable to perform. As infra-red rays are the 
invisible rays of the spectrum, novel applications are 
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available. In medico-legal work the penetrating power of 
the rays may be used to bring forth the presence of injuries 
beneath the skin such as ruptured superficial veins which 
would not appear in a normal photo nor be seen by the 
naked eye. A most excellent area for infra-red is in actions 
which concern occupational diseases. Thus pictures of 
autopsied lungs affected by silicosis, or varicose veins 
covered by eczema, may be more accurately presented. 
In criminal cases it may be used to show whether a hole in 
clothing is a bullet hole as identified by the grease con- 
tact ring left at the place of entry. If the shot is fired from 
a close range, wax particles and a smoke halo also appear 
upon the photo. 

The science of making ma^iified pictures of micro- 
scopic objects by the attachment of a camera to a micro- 
scope is called photomicrography. No greater assistance 
can be rendered to the medical expert than to illustrate 
the basis of his opinion by having available photomicro- 
graphs of such substances as blood, urine and semen. 

A blood stain examined in this manner will show not 
only that it is blood, but whether it is the blood of a 
mammal or of a lower animal. Imagine how the cause of 
a plaintiff bringing suit for injuries to his kidneys could 
be aided by a photograph of his urine which shows the 
existence of an inflamed condition. 

Perhaps an even more striking illustration of this device 
would be in a medico-legal case involving the question 
of the fertility of a male, since a person may be sterile 
even though there is some evidence of spermatazoa in the 
seminal fluid. A cinephotomicrograph (microscopic 
motion picture) made through a comparison microscope, 
one-half of the picture showing the semen of the 
defendant and the other half showing a normal person, 
would illustrate whether the number of sperm and their 
power of movement would have been sufficient. To say 
that a jury will be spellbound by medical testimony 
augmented by a demonstration of this sort is a bland 
understatement. 

Third dimensional pictures are used to obtain an image 
which is more natural than a normal flat photo. Special 
glasses must be worn by all viewers. 

Enlarged pictures are not only helpful but in some 



instances are absolutely necessary to allow clear examina- 
tion of small and dim areas. In a personal injury case 
where the plaintiff lost an eye by a chip from a riveting 
hammer, photographs of sections of good and allegedly 
defective hammers enlarged 100 and 1000 diameters were 
proper to enable the jury to determine the character of 
the microscopic tests used by expert witnesses. Another 
court held it proper to use a projectoscope showing 
enlarged photographs of finger and palm prints to the 
jury. 

Negatives may be introduced into evidence when the 
print from it will not serve a useful purpose. Where marks 
are dim on a negative, it may be impossible to reproduce 
it accurately thus causing the negative to become the best 
evidence. 

Use of the motion picture is limited only by the in- 
genuity of counsel. Every injured plaintiff may indulge in 
some type of activity which when presented may be detri- 
mental to his case. Not all uses of this device need be 
made by an adverse party as where due to the extent of 
injury, it would be dangerous to the health of the patient 
to require his presence in court, motion pictures may be 
used to show his physical condition. Along this line, the 
well publicized telephoto lens is used to great advantage 
in the investigation of physical disability cases. A favorite 
trick is to place some objectionable matter on the front 
porch or walk of the injured person and to take a movie 
of him as he angrily sweeps it away. 

X-ray films are probably the most universally and com- 
monly used species of medical evidence. These rays are 
produced by the passage of a high tension electrical 
current into the X-ray tube causing a shadow image on the 
radiation sensitive material placed in its path, Today, 
these rays may be taken in the third dimension as well 
as in motion pictures. 

We have surveyed some of the available uses of photog- 
raphy and its relation to medicine and the law. While 
it affords great opportunities for successful case presenta- 
tion, it is our responsibility as officers of the court to 
remain ever alert against abuses in connection with it. • 
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Peaceful Settlement . . . 

(Continued from page 15) 

The Charter provides that the Security Council should 
encourage the settlement of international disputes by 
means of regional agencies either on the initiative of 
States or on referral from the Security Council. The ques- 
tion of referral of a case from the Security Council to a 
regional agency can raise a question of the relationship 
between the regional agency and the Security Council. 
The type of question considered in a regional agency is 
quite similar to that normally considered by the Security 
Council itself. 

Thus, there is sometimes a misconception as to how the 
regional agency provisions of the Charter fit into the 
general jurisdictional provisions of the Charter. When the 
Cuban complaint that the United States was engaging in 
economic aggression against it was recently considered 
in the Security Council, for instance, the Cubans claimed 
that those provisions of the Rio Treaty and Bogota Pact 
which contemplated the solution of such disputes within 
the Organization of American States before referral to the 
United Nations were void as in conflict with the jurisdic- 
tional provisions of the Charter. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The provisions of the Charter authorizing 
the consideration of disputes within regional agencies, 
either initially or on reference from the Council, are not 
a limitation on the jurisdiction of the Security Council. The 
Security Council has unquestioned authority to consider 
these matters whenever it thinks appropriate. It is not 
required to refrain from considering a question while it is 
being considered in a regional agency. It is not required 
to refer a question to a regional agency if it does not wish 
to do so. It may take up a matter again at any time it 
considers appropriate. What is involved is merely a 
recognition in the Charter of the fact that matters relating 
to the maintenance of international peace may in many 
cases be more effectively handled on a regional basis, and 
that for this reason the Security Council may conclude 
that the most effective way of seeking a solution for a 
question is through a regional arrangement. 

The Role of the United Nations 

Now, I have been discussing with you various processes 
for the solution of international disputes, as provided for 
in Article 33 of the Charter. In all this time we have not 
yet considered the action of the United Nations itself. The 
reason for this is quite clear. The Charter of the United 
Nations contains in Article 33 an extensive list of processes 
of peaceful settlement which parties are obligated by this 
Article to apply. The prompt and effective application of 
one or more of these processes may make consideration of 
the question in the Security Council unnecessary. Indeed, 
it not infrequently does so. The Security Council should 
not have to consider a dispute or situation unless it has 
become sufficiently intense, and the processes for solving 
it have proved sufficiently ineffective, that its continuance 
u is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security." 

Assuming the existence of a dispute or situation of this 
nature, what may the Security Council do? It is authorized 



under Article 36 to recommend procedures for settlement. 
These procedures will presumably be selected from the 
same list which appears in Article 33 and which we have 
already discussed at some length. What then does the 
Security Council add? It can add a great deal. As I indi- 
cated to you earlier, one of the major problems in the 
solution of international disputes is that a certain minimum 
area of agreement as to what the dispute is about and 
what criteria are to be used in judging the relative claims 
of the parties is a prerequisite to settlement. 

In this area the United Nations is unexcelled. Not only 
is the process of frank discussion suited to bringing about 
an area of general agreement on which settlement pro- 
cedures can be based, but the fact that the discussion is 
carried on in an open forum quickly exposes those asser- 
tions which are unreasonable and unjustified. As a result 
the United Nations can be highly successful in reducing 
a problem to terms in which the normal settlement 
processes can be effective. 

Consider, for example, the action of the Security Council 
in referring the Corfu Channel dispute to the International 
Court of Justice. On October 22, 1946, . two British 
destroyers struck mines in Albanian territorial waters in 
the Corfu Channel. The explosions caused damage to the 
vessels and loss of life. Holding that the responsibility of 
the Albanian Government was involved, the Government 
of the United Kingdom, following diplomatic correspond- 
ence with the Government of Albania, submitted the mat- 
ter to the Security Council. That body invited Albania, 
which was not a member of the United Nations at that 
time, to participate in the discussion, on condition that 
she accept all the obligations of a Member in a similar 
case. Albania accepted and, on April 9, 1947, the Security 
Council adopted the following Resolution: 

"The Security Council, having considered statements 
of the United Kingdom and Albania concerning a dis- 
pute between the United Kingdom and Albania arising 
out of an incident on 22nd October, 1946, in the Strait 
of Corfu, in which two British ships were damaged by 
mines with resulting loss of life and injury to their crews, 
recommends that the United Kingdom and Albanian 
Governments should immediately refer the dispute to 
the International Court of Justice in accordance with the 
provisions of the Statute of the Court." 

Thereupon, the United Kingdom addressed an application 
to the Court asking for a decision to the effect that the 
Albanian Government was internationally responsible for 
the consequences of the incidents noted above, and that 
it must make reparation or pay compensation. (The Court 
eventually ruled that the People's Republic of Albania 
was responsible for the explosions which occurred in the 
Corfu Channel, and awarded the United Kingdom com- 
pensation therefor.) 

Another example is the Security Council discussions of 
the dispute between Indonesia and the Netherlands in 
the summer of 1947, which culminated in the adoption of 
a resolution calling for a solution of the dispute with the 
good offices of a committee to be chosen by the parties 
from the members of the Security Council. This effort at 
mediation led to the conclusion early in 1948 of a military 
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truce and an agreement on political principles which were 
to serve as the basis of subsequent negotiations between 
the parties. A complete settlement, except for the difficult 
question of West New Guinea, which is still unsolved, was 
reached at the Round Table Conference in 1949. 

Also important as a reason for the usefulness of the 
United Nations is the fact that it is often difficult to main- 
tain a reluctant, grudging or half-hearted attempt to arrive 
at settlement in the light of public scrutiny. The contemp- 
tuous unwillingness to abandon unjustified and unjustifia- 
ble claims may be maintained in private discussion but it 
is often more difficult for a State to bear the onus of doing 
so in public debate. Thus, the same processes of settlement 
which may have proved barren when conducted on a 
bilateral basis may prove fruitful under the prodding of 
United Nations considerations. 

It is noteworthy that Article 38, paragraph 3, provides 
that in making recommendations to the parties on pro- 
cedures for the settlement of disputes, the Security Coun- 
cil should take into consideration that legal disputes should 
generally be referred to the International Court of Justice. 
Once again, reference of a question to the International 
Court of Justice may be possible when open discussion has 
defined the question at issue and induced the parties to 
accept legal criteria in its solution. 

The Security Council is also authorized under Article 
37 to recommend terms of settlement under certain cir- 
cumstances. Its power to do so is less frequently exercised 
than its power to recommend procedures of settlement. 

The Security Council is not, of course, limited to powers 
of discussion and recommendation in serious cases, how- 
ever effective these may be. When the Council concludes 
that it is confronted with a threat to the peace or act of 
aggression, it has the power not only to call for provisional 
measures to prevent an aggravation of the situation but, 
in addition, to take decisions binding on the parties and 
enforceable by sanctions which include, in the first in- 
stance, such measures as complete or partial interruption 
of economic relations or of means of communication, and 
in extreme cases, such measures as military action by land, 
sea or air forces. These matters are covered by Chapter 
VII of the Charter. 

I want to discuss another instrument for the specific 
settlement of disputes, which has just rendered a spec- 
tacularly successful service in that regard. I refer to the 



International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
usually called the World Bank, which was organized in 
1945. The dispute that I am referring to is the Indus waters 
dispute. In 1947, the Indian sub-continent achieved inde- 
pendence, the two separate nations Pakistan and India 
being created. Part of the boundaries between the two 
nations run through the Indus River valley, and serious 
disputes arose between the two countries as to the proper 
division of the waters of the Indus River and its tributaries, 
which are highly important for irrigation purposes in this 
dry area. In 1952 the World Bank offered its good offices 
to the Governments of India and Pakistan to work out a 
settiement of the disputes on an economically sound basis. 
The settlement worked out by the Bank equitably allocates 
the waters of the Indus and its tributaries between the two 
countries and involves the construction of a very large 
system of dams and irrigation works which are expected 
to cost over a billion dollars. The plan for financing this 
very large amount has also been worked out by the Bank 
and will involve contributions by six free-world countries, 
including the United States, as well as very substantial 
loans by the Bank and contributions by the two countries 
directly involved, The treaty between India and Pakistan 
giving effect to the settlement was signed on September 
19, 1960 in Karachi and will remove a major cause of dis- 
sension between these two important countries. 

Obviously, a great deal more might be said about the 
various processes now employed for the settlement of 
international disputes, both the ones already touched upon 
and others such as mediation and conciliation. A detailed 
analysis of these processes would not, however, have added 
much that has not already been covered in broad outline. 
It is my hope that this discussion has indicated both the 
scope and the availability of the most important of these 
processes and a few of their limitations as well. These 
procedures represent a stage in institutional evolution. It 
is clear that that evolution is by no means complete. It 
may be questioned whether it has been sufficiently rapid, 
in fact, and whether these processes are adequate in their 
present state of development to meet the difficult problems 
they must resolve. But with all their faults, I think you 
should be aware of their existence and of the considerable 
contribution they are making to today's world. Imperfect 
or not, these processes are working now. It is on these 
that we have to base our future development. • 
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Announcement 



World Peace Through 
Law- Essay Competition 

Sponsored by the World Rule of Law Center, 
Duke University Law School and the Babcock Foun- 
dation, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Nature of Contest: 

THE WORLD PEACE THROUGH LAW ESSAY COMPETI- 
TION is founded on the belief that a significant 
amount of capable writing is being done by under- 
graduate and graduate law students to advance the 
use of law in the interests of world peace. Realizing 
that a large portion of this writing is not widely pub- 
lished and brought to bear on this problem, the 
World Rule of Law Center would like to examine 
as much of these writings as possible, with a view 
to giving greater distribution to those contributions 
consistent with the Center's objections. 

The Center has recently published "Design for Re- 
search on International Rule of Law," a work con- 
taining 113 specific research and writing topics, with 
a complete description of each project and a check 
list of work in progress and recently completed. 
Entrants should read this book, which may be ob- 
tained at most libraries or by writing to the World 
Rule of Law Center, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Eligible Participants: 

Any law student, undergraduate or graduate, in 
the United States is eligible to enter the competition. 

Prizes: 

For the best Book length manuscript $150.00 

For the best Article length manuscript $100.00 

Rules Governing Manuscripts: 

Doctoral and master's dissertations, special papers 
or articles prepared in connection with course work 
or law review work, or articles written especially for 
this occasion may be submitted. The manuscript 
should not have been published elsewhere. It is 
understood that the writer does not relinquish any 
rights in his manuscript by submitting it for this com- 
petition. If some form of publication by the Center 
is considered, it will be discussed with each author. 

Manuscripts should be sent to: Arthur Larson, 
Director, World Rule of Law Center, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina. All articles should 
be submitted by October 1, 1961. 



A Lawyer's Law School . . . 

(Continued from page 1 7) 

the 700 graduates of the School of Law. Under his 
administration the library has grown from 5,000 to 31,000 
volumes and just four years after his appointment, the 
Law School had obtained the approval of the American 
Bar Association and the Association of American Law 
Schools. Dean Raba was instrumental in the establishment 
of the student clubs at the Law School and was the driv- 
ing force in the realization of the Alumni Living Endow- 
ment Fund and the Lawyer s Living Endowment which 
serves as the financial support of the Alumni Chair for 
Visiting Professors. In his efforts to produce better quali- 
fied attorneys, the entrance and graduation requirements 
were raised and the program of law institutes established. 

The Crucible of Experience 

In keeping with its youthful spirit, St. Mary's has sought 
professors who have been, and still are, active in the legal 
profession. Men whose talents have not been solely de- 
veloped in the theoretical atmosphere of a classroom, 
but have also come out of the crucible of experience as 
successful attorneys at law. Therefore, St. Mary's has built 
its faculty upon the theory that men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as practitioners can best serve to 
inculcate the basic tenents of the law and inspire the 
student, by example, with a yearning for its active practice. 

In addition to the regular faculty members, a visiting 
professor of national prominence is invited to the School 
of Law to be a member of its summer faculty. Such out- 
standing men as Clide O. Martz, Professor of Oil and 
Gas Law at the University of Colorado and William J. 
Bowe, Professor of Tax Law, also at the University 
of Colorado are a sample of the caliber of the occupants 
of the "Great Teacher s Chair." 

The library, always a center of greatest activity in any 
law school, is one of the most complete repositories of 
legal authority in the Southwestern part of Texas and 
has continuously grown and kept pace with the ever 
changing concepts of law. Serving as a working library for 
law students and faculty, the library's doors are also open 
to members of the local bar as well as research students 
from the surrounding colleges and military establishments. 
Every student takes a course in Legal Bibliography, an 
orientation course in the functional use of legal materials. 
It is designed to aid the student in finding the law, ana- 
lyzing the law and evaluating the law after he finds it. 

And, thus, in that great southwest State of Texas, a 
young law school moves forward with the changing times. 
The Dean, Faculty, and Board of Trustees are making 
rapid strides toward the building of a new physical plant 
to match the high caliber of legal instruction. 

The goal of this Law School is to have its graduates 
become fully cognizant of their responsibilities to society- 
placed upon them by virtue of their becoming members 
of the legal profession. 

St. Mary's University School of Law is truly a Lawyers 
Law School, • 
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American Bar Center Expands 

Law Day— 1961, will mark the 
dedication of a new four-story, $850,- 
000 wing at the American Bar Center 
in Chicago. The Center, headquarters 
for many of the nation's legal organi- 
zations, is undergoing its first enlarge- 
ment since completion of the original 
building in 1954. This expansion is 
largely due to the increase in services 
necessitated by the phenomenal mem- 
bership growth of the American Bar 
Association— which has risen from 
53,200 members in October, 1954 to 
nearly 100,000 at the end of 1960. 
The new wing will increase the exist- 
ing office space by one-third. 

The American Law Student Associ- 
ation, whose headquarters are in the 
Center, will benefit greatly from the 
expansion, and will add approximately 
30% of badly needed space to its work- 
ing area. 

In addition to the ALSA, the Cen- 
ter houses the American Judicature 
Society, the National Association of 
Women Lawyers, the Commission of 
Uniform State Laws and the National 
Legal Aid Association, as well as the 
various sections and affiliated organi- 
zations of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Placements Committee 
Outlines Activities 

The Placements Committee of the 
American Law Student Association 
has recently completed its first pub- 
lication, 1961 Federal Government 
Job Opportunities for Young Attor- 
neys. The booklet is based on data 
collected by the Committee through 
its survey of the agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. It 
outlines opportunities and reports 
entrance salaries, anticipated open- 
ings, nature of work assignments, 
summer employment, quasi-legal and 
non-legal positions, and the method 
of making application in each agency. 
The publication also discusses matters 
of general applicability to Govern- 
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ment attorneys, such as substance and 
procedure of the work, assignment 
transferability, bar requirements, ad- 
vancement expectations, application 
forms and interviews. 
The 14-member Committee is cur- 
rently devoting the bulk of its time to 
research and compilation preparatory 
to the drafting of its second publica- 
tion, Your Future and the Law. The 
booklet will contain chapters relating 
opportunities in private firms, corpo- 
rations, military law, Government 
agencies, judicial clerkships, state and 
local government, and legal teaching 
and education. Information concern- 
ing starting a solo practice, drafting a 
job resume and preparing for a per- 
sonal interview will also be included. 
Your Future and the Law is intended 
to be a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive answer to the ever present ques- 
tion, "What are my opportunities in 
the legal profession?" 

Member associations can expect to 
receive, within the next few months, 
packets containing information on de- 
veloping local placement activities. 
This material will include suggestions 
for publications, seminars and other 
activities which might be conducted 



by member associations for the benefit 
of students and graduates. 

Students who are planning to 
attend the ALSA Annual Meeting in 
St. Louis this August will want to 
note that the . Placements Committee 
is preparing a program for a compre- 
hensive Career Conference— which is 
hoped will repeat success of the pro- 
gram held during the last Annual 
Meeting, 

The Committee, headed by Thomas 
Phelps, includes Hal Hovey, Robert 
Lynch and Robert Means from 
George Washington; Georgetown Law 
School is represented by Robert 
Dziurgot, Jack Galloway, Joseph 
Sadofski and James Zazzali. Members 
Robert Cooley and Roy Littlejohn hail 
from Howard Law School and John 
Harper is a student at American Uni- 
versity, Edward Hennessey of Boston 
College and Robert Budelman of 
Catholic complete the roster. The 
Committee's Secretary is Natalie 
Klinnert. 

It's Law Day-1961 

Law Day, U.S.A. (May 1st), is 
rapidly becoming a major event in 
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American law school activities. It is 
a time when the attention of the 
nation is focused on the rule of law, 
and student bar associations have 
been in front rank of those legal 
organizations working to make this 
celebration a significant one in Amer- 
ican life. In 1960, the American Law 
Student Association awarded recogni- 
tion to the outstanding work of the 
Student Bar Associations at Temple 
and Georgetown Universities for their 
achievements in the promotion of Law 
Day— not only on the law campus, but 
in the community at large. 

This year, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has prepared two new publi- 
cations which may be especially help- 
ful to student bar associations in plan- 
ning and conducting Law Day, U.S.A. 
observances next May 1. The publica- 
tions are the Law Day, U.S.A. Pro- 
gram Manual and the Law Day, 
U.S.A. Speakers' Digest, each contain- 
ing a chapter on Law Day ceremonies 
for law schools. 

The Program Manual, a two-color 
illustrated brochure, contains state- 
ments endorsing the objectives of Law 
Day by more than a dozen presidents 
of top national organizations. The 
booklet covers the basis of Law Day, 
programs for law school observances, 
suggestions for speakers, and a list of 
films, books, publications and record- 
ings dealing with our heritage of 
liberty under law. Chapter Five of the 
Program Manual outlines some of the 
successful programs presented in 
law schools during the past year. 

The Speakers 9 Digest is designed to 
assist persons speaking or writing on 
Law Day, U.S.A. subjects. This 48- 
page booklet contains addresses and 
selected talks on Law Day themes 
suitable for school assemblies, public 
meetings, law school programs, court 
ceremonies and religious occasions. 

Student bar associations should also 
take note of the brochure published 
by the ALSA entitled, Law Day, 
U.S.A., which outlines the experience 
of the George Washington University 
Student Bar Association in planning 
their program. The two ABA manuals 
(which are priced at ten cents each), 
and the ALSA brochure (free of 
charge) may be obtained by writing 
to the ALSA, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Army JAG— An Armed Services 
Committee Report 

This report, the second in a series 
on the JAG programs prepared by the 
ALSA Armed Services Committee, 



headed by George Felkenes, features 
the Army Judge Advocate General's 
Corps. 

George Washington appointed the 
first Judge Advocate General in 1775 
and, since 1849, the Corps has been 
in continuous existence. Now compris- 
ing over 1,000 judge advocates, the 
size and scope of its operations de- 
mand an increasing number of quali- 
fied men. 

The Army J.A.G. officer operates in 
many facets of the law. In the basic 
field of military law the Judge Advo- 
cate functions at both trial and appel- 
late level as prosecution or defense 
attorney. Under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and existing Army 
procedure, trial personnel of general- 
courts-martial are members of the bar 
of a federal court or the highest court 
of a state who have been certified as 
qualified to perform these particular 
duties by the Judge Advocate General. 
These requirements apply to the law 
officer whose duties are similar to a 
civilian trial judge, the trial counsel 
who is the prosecuting attorney, and 
the appointed defense counsel. 

In the field of military affairs, the 
Judge Advocate is concerned with the 
preparation and interpretation of 
statutes and regulations. He renders 
opinions on questions of law pertain- 
ing to military and former military 
personnel, powers and functions of 
the Army, powers and duties of the 
Secretary of the Army and the delega- 
tion thereof, military aid to the civil 
power, and the use of government 
property. 

The Judge Advocate is actively en- 
gaged in the field of Procurement 
Law— giving opinions in questions of 
contract law, taxation, bonds and con- 
tract financing. He represents the 
Army in contractors' appeals, renders 
opinions concerning Army procure- 
ment and furnishes the Labor Adviser 
to the Secretary of the Army. 

In the field of international affairs, 
the JAG Officer prepares opinions per- 
taining to international law and affairs 
affecting the Army. In addition, the 
fields of legal assistance, real estate, 
patents, litigation, claims, and military 
justice are within the general scope of 
the activities of the JAG Corps. 

To be appointed to the Army Advo- 
cate General's Corps, the applicant 
must be between the ages of 18 and 
32, a citizen of the United States, 
physically fit, have a professional 
degree, admitted to practice before 
the highest court of a state or a 
federal court (if application is made 
prior to admittance to practice, proof 



of such admittance will be submitted 
at the earliest practicable date). The 
newly commissioned officer will be 
obligated to serve three years of active 
duty. 

After a basic officer's training course 
at Ft. Benning, Georgia, and the JAG 
School in Charlottesville, Virginia, the 
new officer is appointed to the rank of 
first lieutenant. The pay, including al- 
lowances, will be approximately $400 
monthly, and includes an initial cloth- 
ing allowance of $300 at the time of 
commissioning. If living quarters are 
not furnished by the Army, a rental al- 
lowance to defray the expense of civil- 
ian housing is added to the basic pay. 
The JAG officer is entitled to 30 days 
leave each year with pay. Medical care 
will be furnished for the officer and his 
dependents. Many "hidden" benefits 
are included, such as membership in 
the officer's clubs and foreign travel. 

An applicant enrolled in his last 
year of law school or who is a recent 
law school graduate may apply for 
an appointment prior to graduation 
from law school or admission to the 
bar. Final action cannot be taken until 
graduation and admission to practice. 
Evidence of graduation from law 
school and admission to the bar must 
be forwarded by the applicant to the 
Adjutant General. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Staff Judge Advocate 
at any Army military establishment 
or the Military Personnel Division, 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, 
Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C, 

Report on Student Bar 
Programs Committee 

The primary objective of the 
Student Bar Programs Committee is 
to assist in the development and oper- 
ation of constructive and educational 
programs which may be conducted by 
the ALSA member student bar asso- 
ciations. 

With this view in mind, the Com- 
mittee has set up a Clearing House 
which provides a .centralized com- 
pilation of the diversified activities of 
each student bar association for the 
use of those law schools which have 
not developed comprehensive pro- 
grams, but intend or desire to do so. 

The Student Bar Programs Com- 
mittee is also responsible for the de- 
velopment of new ideas in student 
activities to supplement the legal 
training the law student receives so 
that he may be fully prepared to prac- 
tice upon entering the profession. 

To date, the Committee is actively 
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evaluating the results of a survey of 
member associations which attempted 
to determine how extensively student 
activities were being utilized by the 
law schools, and is answering the 
many requests for information which 
have come to the Clearing House* 

Further, there are model student 
bar programs being developed by the 
respective ALSA Committees, e.g., 
Pre-Law Clubs, etc. 

Still further, this Committee is for- 
mulating a Model Student Bar Hand- 
book which will illustrate the best 
ideas on student activities that we 
have been able to compile. 

It is the hope of the Student Bar 
Programs Committee that all member 
associations realize that our function 
is to be of service to them. It is also 
hoped that each student bar associa- 
tion will utilize the services the com- 
mittee has to offer so that, in turn, the 
member associations will be better 
able to be of service to the nation's 
law students. 

The Shadow of Chessman 

A recent American Bar Foundation 
research project reported that a con- 
siderable number of cases involving 
long delays in carrying out death sen- 
tences for capital crimes "makes it 
abundantly clear that remedial meas- 
ures are necessary" if public con- 
fidence in this phase of the adminis- 
tration of justice is to be sustained. 

The informational research study 
was made by the Foundation, the re- 
search arm of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, at the request of the Board 
of Governors, following the execution 
of Chessman in California after 12 
years of postponements resulting from 
a series of appeals to state and federal 
courts. 

"The overall effect of the Chess- 
man case is felt keenly by the legal 
profession," the report said. "It is 
aware that the chief contact the public 
has with the law is through criminal 
proceedings . . . (and) . , . defects in 
the process, whether actual, apparent 
or imaginary, easily catch the public 
fancy. The legal profession must 
therefore be especially alert to prob- 
lems as they arise in criminal justice 
administration, else the law in general 
will be held in disrepute." 

The report points out that the 
Chessman case was not typical, but 
that of 227 persons executed in the 
U. S. in the four years from 1956 
through 1959, elapsed time between 
sentencing and execution exceeded 
one year in 122 cases and was in 



FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
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1961 Edition of the pamphlet listing over 1,500 
job openings for law students and young attorneys 
with the federal government. 
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American Law Student Association 

1155 East 60th Street 
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excess of four years in 15. Similarly, 
of the 159 prisoners under death sen- 
tence at the end of 1959, sixty-eight 
had been in "death row" over a year. 

The significance of these statistics 
lies in the fact that statutes of the 
various states provide for an average 
of about three months time for carry- 
ing out of death sentences, the report 
said. 

Without debating the merits of 
capital punishment itself or advancing 
specific remedies, the report suggested 
that improved measures to end pro- 
tracted delays already are at hand if 
Congress and the state legislatures are 
inclined to act on them. The present 
"improved" statute provides in sub- 
stance that habeas corpus applications 
of state prisoners would be limited to 
federal constitutional questions, and 
that a prisoner may not "relitigate" 
(unless there is new evidence) in 
lower federal courts constitutional 
questions previously adjudicated ad- 
versely to him by the Supreme Court. 

New Publications Available 

The American Law Student Asso- 
ciation is widely known throughout 
the legal world as a prolific publisher. 
ALSA"s publications have achieved 
wide distribution, not only among law 
students, but throughout the entire 
profession. This year the ALSA con- 
tinues its tradition of presenting pub- 
lications designed to perform a defi- 
nite service to its members. Among 
the new works available are: 

The Student Bar Directory is now 
ready for distribution to member asso- 
ciations and other interested groups. 
The Directory presents an up-to-date 
listing of student bar officers, law 



school deans and school newspapers 
of the ALSA member associations, 

Facts About the ALSA, an attrac- 
tive brochure, outlines our associa- 
tion's work and objectives, Suitable 
for distribution to individual members 
of student bar associations and pre- 
law clubs, it will also be valuable in 
public relations work. 

Bar Refresher Courses is a listing of 
available courses as determined by a 
recent survey. Listing in this brochure 
is not a mark of ALSA approval of 
any of these courses. 

The Federal Government ]ob Op- 
portunities for Young Lawyers— 1961 
(see advertisement above) is avail- 
able for 25c; all other brochures listed 
are free-of -charge, All pamphlets may 
be obtained by writing to ALSA, 1155 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, III 



The myriad regulations, laws and 
statutes that comprise the divorce 
laws of the 50 states have been com- 
pleted in a comprehensive, easily read 
chart, entitled "Divorce, Annulment 
and Separation in the United States" 
by Mary ML Smithburg, staff attorney 
with the National Legal Aid and De- 
fender Association. The chart, which 
details laws on Marriage, Grounds for 
Matrimonial Actions, and Procedures, 
may be obtained by sending 25c to the 
NLADA, American Bar Center, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Mrs. Smithburg prepared the fac- 
tual table which summarized the 
article Legal Clinic: A Report on a 
Survey by the American Law Student 
Association and the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association by 
Junius L. Allison (Student Lawyer 
Journal, February, 1961). 
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• Through this department the Student Lawyer Journal 
seeks to encourage and assist ALSA member 
associations and law schools in developing educational 
and professional audio-visual programs. 



AudioAfisual Reviews 



Cathode Courtroom 

Divorce Court, a series of court- 
room dramas featuring marital prob- 
lems, has been popular Saturday night 
fare for about two years. The plain- 
tiffs, defendants and witnesses are 
actors, the lawyers are lawyers and 
the judge is Voltaire Perkins, an attor- 
ney and former law instructor. The 
legal aspects of the program are con- 
ducted with dignity, restraint and as 
much versimilitude as possible when 
the courtroom setting is being used 
to tell a story. 

The courtroom stage with its one 
scene, small cast and opportunities for 
recapitulation through examination of 
witnesses has long served the novelist 
and playwright well. It is particularly 
suitable for television where time is 
strictly limited, scene changes costly 
and where the same framework must 
be used repeatedly to carry the theme 
of a sustaining program if the pro- 
tagonists are to change weekly. The 
television "Court" is a permanent 
institution. 

We are provided sociological over- 
tones with this drama. It it touted as 
a program designed to curb the rising 
divorce rate. For those whose con- 
sciences are too puritan to enjoy their 
melodrama straight, a short sermon 
is preached by the judge at the con- 
clusion of each program. That mar- 
ried couples solve many of their diffi- 
culties out of court if they would just 
talk their problems over with each 
other is an oft pronounced platitude. 

Whether the program succeeds in 
its avowed purpose, to provide assist- 
ance to many marriages before legal 
proceedings are filed, is questionable. 
It is highly possible that this sort of 
presentation of divorce proceedings 
may have the opposite effect. While 
the cases presented are supposedly 
lifted from the files of the Los 
Angeles Domestic Relations Court, 
and the plots undoubtedly are, there 
is little relationship between this 




Courtesy WGN-TV, Chicago 



That is the man: Actor Sal Minicucci makes an identification for Jackson Hill, producer of 
Divorce Court, as the Judge (Voltaire Perkins) looks on. 



dramatic presentation of courtroom 
proceedings and the actual ones of a 
divorce court which are perfunctory, 
almost crude by comparison, and 
provide no balm to the sensitivities of 
the defendant and plaintiff. 

While it is possible that those hav- 
ing acute marital difficulties might go 
to great lengths to solve them out of 
court if they could be present in an 
actual divorce court for a few hours, 
it is doubtful they would be inspired 
to make the compromises necessary for 
reconciliation by watching this pro- 
gram. Regular devotees of Divorce 
Court might more likely be motivated 
to take their problems to a wise and 
friendly counselor to have his aid in 
presenting them for impartial solution 
by the fair, just and objective court. 
Divorce Court, where the listener can 
project himself as a star in a play, 
complete with attentive audience and 



sympathetic fellow-actors, might look 
like a pretty nice place to air the old 
family arguments. 

New Listings of Legal 
Tapes Revealed 

A large number of tape recordings 
of legal interest were revealed in a 
report of the Audio-Visual Committee 
of the ALSA. The Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of Peter Plumb, 
noted that the wide variety of topics 
covered in these new productions will 
provide a fertile source of discussion 
material for student bar groups. 

Should the Jury System be Abol- 
ished in Civil Cases is the topic of dis- 
cussion between Professor Harry 
Kalven of the University of Chicago 
and John Rogge, the noted expert on 
civil liberties, who speak in favor of 
juries, and Judge Mark Sullivan of 
New Jersey, who proposes the aboli- 
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tion of the jury system. An organiza- 
tion may arrange to borrow the tapes 
or have them copied. Information may 
be obtained from Rutgers School of 
Law, 53 Washington Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Thafs the Law is the title of a new 
series of 13 tapes (13& minutes each) 
which were produced by Radio House 
of the University of Texas, and are 
distributed by Tapes for Teaching, 
National Repository, Audio-Visual 
Center, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Each of the tapes is a dramatic 
presentation designed to illustrate the 
need for proper legal advice in many 
phases of personal and commercial 
activity. Familiar situations are dra- 
matized to highlight due process of 
law and the programs are presented 
in an entertaining manner. The fol- 
lowing titles, and their code numbers, 
comprise part of the series: 

Legal Involvements in Automobile 
Accidents (C 119). 

Leasing Property for Mineral 
Rights (C 120) 

False Arrest, Negligence and Slan- 
der—all part of a day's loss to an un- 
informed department store manager. 
(C 121) 

The Rights of Free Trial by Jury— 
the responsibility of every citizen to 
serve when called for jury duty. 
(C 122) 

Responsibility of a Witness— the 
story of a man who hears a crime 
committed. (C 123) 

A Real Case of Murder 

The American system of administer- 
ing justice in criminal cases received 
some sharp and penetrating criticism 
on March 2 during a CBS-TV docu- 
mentary production— "A Real Case of 
Murder; People vs. Manceri/* 

The specific crime documented was 
a murder in Brooklyn, New York. 
Edward Butler, a sixty-five year old 
bachelor, 'Tiad his brains stomped 
out" in a public park on the evening 
of July 30, 1959. Peter Manceri, at 
fifteen described as a cocksure and 
aggressive street-fighter, was identified 
as the murderer by his thirteen year 
old girl friend, and swiftly appre- 
hended and indicted. According to 
the girl, Manceri flew into a wild rage 
and attacked Butler after he scolded 
them for over-passionate * necking" in 
the park, 

Manceri was held incommunicado 
by the police and questioned for eight 
hours— all the while stoutly maintain- 
ing his innocence. 



The news media had a field day 
with the alleged facts of the case, 
giving every indication to the public 
that Manceri was undoubtedly guilty 
of the crime with which he was 
charged. As a result, his parents were 
abused personally, and the judge who 
granted him bail underwent public 
scorn when he suggested that the 
State's case was based on inadequate 
evidence. 

The District Attorney and the De- 
fense counsel both followed the tra- 
ditional rules of the adversary process. 

The Defense, for instance, con- 
cealed the fact from the State that it 
had evidence that Manceri's girl friend 
had lied when she identified Manceri 
as the murderer. Her statement to 
several friends was that the police had 
been very nice to her, and promised 
that she would be the "star witness" 
in the trial. 

The District Attorney also had evi- 
dence which contradicted that sup- 
plied by its "star witness," but it main- 
tained that the State was not obligated 
to make this evidence available to the 
Defense. 

This concealment of evidence by 
both sides suggests that Manceri need 
not have gone to trial at all, for when 
all the facts were made known, Man- 
ceri was acquitted. 

Following the trial the Manceri 
family and the witnesses and jurors 



continued to .receive personal abuse. 
Some of this may have been due to 
the fact that the news media did not 
give as prominent news coverage to 
Manceri's acquittal as they had given 
to his arrest. 

But then, in Manceri's words— "You 
can't blame people for believing what 
they read in the newspapers." 

During the last few minutes of the 
television production, Edward R. Mur- 
row (the narrator) called upon three 
distinguished lawyers for their impres- 
sions of the case. Members of the 
panel were: Dean Erwin N. Griswold 
of the Harvard Law School; United 
States District Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man, Southern District of New York; 
and, Judge Charles Desmond, of the 
New York Court of Appeals, 

All panelists agreed that the abuses 
of criminal justice depicted by the 
Manceri case were occasioned by three 
critical and, as yet, insoluble prob- 
lems of the administration of justice: 
1) the frequent subversion of a de- 
fendants right to a fair trial by irre- 
sponsible press treatment; 2) the all- 
too-prevalent distrust between officers 
of the court (defense and prosecution) 
and the surprise element that the * ad- 
versary theory" of justice entails; and, 
3) the indisputable fact that the eco- 
nomic condition of the defendant may 
often dictate the calibre of representa- 
tion he receives. 



Pre-Meeting Registration Form 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

AMERICAN LAW STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

August 5-10, 1961 Hotel Ambassador, St Louis, Mo, 

The ALSA Annual Meeting Committee is now preparing advance materials describing 
die activities being planned for the Associations 13th Annual Meeting to be held in 
St. Louis in conjunction with the 1961 Annual Meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Student Bar leaders and individual students who expect to attend the ALSA 
meeting may receive special literature on the conclave by completing the form below 
and returning it to the Annual Meeting Committee. 

Harold Goodman, Chairman Please Print 

ALSA Annual Meeting Committee 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37^ Illinois 

Please send me special advance information on the activities being scheduled for the 
13th Annual Meeting of the ALSA in St* Louis. I expect to attend as ...... an official 

delegate ..... .as an individual observer and participant. (Check appropriate blank.) 



Name: . ..............,.....*• Xaw School: 



Mailing Address: 
SLJ-461 



.City: 



. State: 
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• The Student Lawyer Journal, in the belief thai lawyers must be 
well-read persons, offers these titles for consideration. 
Each is carefully selected and merits a place on the student 
lawyers bookshelf. 



Student Lawyer Bookshelf 



The Common Law Tradition— Decid- 
ing Appeals, by Karl N. Llewellyn. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1960. 
$8.50. 

Confidence in our appellate judicial 
system has been waning. Pronounce- 
ments are often heard that judges 
"'decide the way they want to/' that 
the courts have abandoned the princi- 
ple of stare decisis, that precedent has 
been ignored and long-standing legal 
reason discarded. 

Into this field of decaying confi- 
dence, like a knight on prancing 
charger, Karl N. Llewellyn has 
appeared with a deftly wielded lance 
of realistic defense and appraisal. The 
basic problem, he maintains, lies in 
our own attitude, which takes the 
aspect of an unwarranted pessimism „ 
The standard has been misappre- 
hended; the courts must be stripped 
of their tinsel and evaluated as human 
institutions. 

First, there are steadying factors in 
the operation of our courts which 
limit the range of decision. These 
factors include, among others, law- 
conditioned officials, legal doctrine, 
known doctrinal techniques, group 
decision, and adversary argument by 
counsel. A focus by counsel upon 
these considerations, coupled with a 
reading of the cases that seeks to dis- 
cover how the court decides, rather 
than what the most recent holding is, 
will enable the predictability of the 
outcome, in most cases, to exceed that 
of a good business risk. 

Second, and particularly promising, 
is the renascence during the last 
twenty years of opinions written in 
the "Grand Style" of the common 
law, i.e. with situation-type analysis, 
the rule of reason, and the guidance 
of wisdom or sense of injustice; rather 
than with the technical formalism 
prevalent after the turn of the cen- 
tury. A superbly penetrating study of 
the methods of treating precedent 
("the leeways of precedent") reveals 
sixty-four documented variations, both 
acceptable and illegitimate. This anal- 
ysis provides the foundation for a 




Karl N. Llewellyn 

basic theme; the courts develop and 
advance law, not merely in the ex- 
treme and unusual cases, but in the 
disposition of the consecutive run-of- 
the-mill cases. Thus, creativity is 
present in the daily operation of the 
state courts. 

Finally, we are confronted by the 
reassertion of the practice of law as 
a crap. A working philosophy for the 
attorney in representing his client and 
the judge in deciding appeals is pre- 
sented as the measure of present ac- 
complishment and future potential of 
the law. Professor Llewellyn does not 
attempt to evade or side-step the in- 
consistencies or human frailties ap- 
parent in the workings of our appel- 
late courts, but he does direct us 
toward the grandeur of the great 
edifice constructed by little decisions 
and imperfect judges. 

In short, he has succeeded in re- 
storing a long-needed perspective in 
our attitudes toward appellate courts, 
a perspective resulting not in cyni- 
cism, but in a realization of the 
present values of a human institution. 

Scott's Abridgment of the Law of 
Trusts, by Austin W. Scott. Little, 
Brown and Company, 1960. $11.00. 

This book, by the Reporter on 
Trusts for the American Law Institute, 
is an abridgment of the author's five 



volume treatise on the law of trusts. 
A few sections of the larger work have 
been omitted and others have been 
condensed but, in the main, it is the 
deletion of all footnotes and of the dis- 
cussion of all but selected leading 
cases, which has enabled Professor 
Scott to compress his larger work into 
this 776 page abridgment. 

Scoffs Abridgment begins with an 
historical discussion which, although 
somewhat brief, presents an excellent 
background of the development of the 
law of trusts, depicting its birth as an 
outgrowth. of a need produced by the 
feudal system, and demonstrating its 
peculiarity to the Anglo-American 
Law through a comparison to similar 
legal devices found in other legal 
systems. 

An entire chapter is devoted to 
basic definitions and distinctions, 
coupled with numerous comparisons 
between the trust and other similar 
devices, and their differing legal ram- 
ifications. Following this more tan- 
gential material, the book progresses 
in a chronological manner, beginning 
with the creation of a trust and end- 
ing with its termination. 

The book contains both the English 
and American Law, as well as any 
statutes definitive of, or in abrogation 
of, common law doctrines. Pervading 
the entire work are explanations of 
the underlying social policies behind 
the law, frequently enhanced by the 
author's own convictions as to their 
validity. In general, Professor Scott is 
of the opinion that rather than a for- 
mulation of hard and fast rules, the 
reason for the law should be studied, 
and the determination made in any 
given situation, whether the facts 
lend themselves to the application of 
trust doctrines or those of some other 
area in terms of social desirability. 
This noteworthy approach provides 
the reader with guide-lines for a 
careful exploration of the law, and an 
awareness of the need for certain 
basic modifications. 

Particularly outstanding is the 
author s treatment of trust administra- 
tion. Almost one-third of the treatise 
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is devoted to particular problems 
which arise in administration, and 
practical suggestions for their avoid- 
ance, 

Scott's Abridgment does not follow 
the traditional format of "black letter 
law" found in so many textbooks, and 
so popular among students. However, 
each section is titled in a definitive 
manner, and of sufficient brevity so as 
to be quickly scanned in search of 
the desired rule of law. 

Because the sources are omitted, 
the work will be of more value to the 
student than to the practicing lawyer 
in need of many citations for his re- 
search. Whether or not it is used as 
a supplement to the classroom, the 
author has contributed a well-de- 
veloped statement of the law of trusts, 
sufficiently simplified and oriented to 
student understanding. 

The Jerry Giesler Story, by Jerry 
Giesler as told to Pete Martin. 
Simon and Schuster, 1960. $4.50. 

Hollywood Lawyer, by Milton M. 
Golden. Signet Books, 1980. 50 
cents. 

Lawyers who publish books about 
their clients legal affairs might be 
likened to the teenage Lotharios who 
lass and tell. Neither group violates 
the law, but you sometimes begin to 
wonder about their manners. 

The Jerry Giesler Story is "the fas- 
cinating personal history of the boy 
from a small Iowa town who, fifty 
years ago, came to Hollywood to prac- 
tice law and whose name today is 
associated with some of the most im- 
portant court decisions and legal 
precedents— as well as some of the 
most sensational trials— of this cen- 
tury." 

Among attorney Gieslers clients 
have been Errol Flynn (on trial for 
statutory rape); Lili St. Cyr (arrested 
for "indecent exposure"); Charles 
Chaplin (violation of the Mann 
* white slavery" Act); and Robert 
Mitchum (illegal possession of nar- 
cotics) . 

Though all of these people are (or 
were) public personalities, and even 
though no privileged communication 
has been violated by Mr. Giesler, it 
would be far better if he had not 
again reminded the public of their 
days in the legal limelight. After all, a 
lawyer's clients come to him with 
% troubled minds. If they know he 
flight conceivably write books for 
popular consumption about their 
problems, they would undoubtedly be 
less*, likely to confide completely in 



him. A high standard of professional 
responsibility should dictate that a 
lawyer's discretion about his clients 
affairs extend far beyond the doctrine 
of privileged communication. Scandal 
magazines rake over enough dirt with- 
out lawyers adding their own spade. 

The author's recollections of his 
early law school and law practice days 
do, however, furnish some good fuel 
for thought for today's law students. 
Giesler (reminding us that his name 
rhymes with "geese") worked his way 
through the University of Iowa Law 
School and the Law School of the 
University of Southern California. "No 
ball of fire" as a student, he almost 
flunked the basic course in contracts. 

After graduation, Giesler and two 
fellow students set up a law partner- 
ship which soon developed into a 
collection agency. One of the debtors 
he contacted was the well-known 
West Coast defense lawyer Earl 
Rogers. It turned out that Mr. Rogers 
was "collector-proof." "His office staff 
was trained to smell bill collectors the 
way bird-dogs smell bobwhites." Gies- 
ler did, however, get a job as Rogers' 
office boy and janitor. As Rogers* star 
faded, Giesler's climbed. 

Hollywood Lawyer, by attorney 
Milton Golden, is a paperback publi- 
cation with spicier cases. The author's 
purpose is to tell us about the legal 
matters he has handled— things that 
well * never see on film and seldom in 
print— unless it is the fine print of 
court records." We learn about the 
famous director who paid a "shapely 
actress $7,500 for the privilege of 
sleeping alone." And, we're told about 
the case of the publicity man and 
what he did when he discovered his 
wife was a call girl. 

Defenders of the Damned, by Alan 
Hynd. A. S. Barnes & Co., 1960. 
$3.95. 

Defenders of the Damned, written 
by a detective story writer, is one 
other contribution that makes it ques- 
tionable whether the term "criminal 
lawyer" is a grammatical error. "The 
spectacular careers of the three great- 
est criminal lawyers of the country," 
says the blurb, "painted with bold, 
dazzling strokes/' 

Mr. Hynd's strokes are, indeed, 
heavy and blinding enough to obliter- 
ate any of the delicate lines of indi- 
viduality that his characters possessed. 
We are told that they are Earl Rogers, 
Clarence Darrow and Joseph Fallon. 

Since the publisher borrows meta- 
phor from the fine arts, we shall do 



likewise. Mr. Hynd has pasted to- 
gether a decoupage consisting of a 
faded photo of John Barrymore in 
working pose, facing 12 weeping 
citizens in a jury box, with whiskey 
labels placed strategically for color 
and framed by a black lace garter. 

Advocacy and the King's English, 

edited bv George Rossman. Bobbs- 
Merrill, I960. $15.00. 

One can not say too many good 
things about this remarkable col- 
lection of top -flight articles dealing 
with legal writing as an advocate's 
tool. Advocacy and the King's English 
demonstrates once again that there 
cannot possibly be a vocation or pro- 
fession more intellectually enriching 
than the law. 

Unfortunately, the price of this 
thousand-word volume may deny it 
a deserved place on most young 
lawyers' bookshelves. For that reason 
it might have been wiser for the pub- 
Usher to have presented it in two 
independent, though related, volumes. 

There are sixty-five articles in- 
cluded in this work, all selected by 
members of the Scribes— an organiza- 
tion composed of lawyers who have 
done superior legal writing. The edi- 
tor is an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon, The 
motive of Scribes in publishing this 
volume is to encourage, by its excel- 
lent selected suggestions and ex- 
amples, more effective writing on the 
part of lawyers. 

Among the choicest selections and 
those most useful to law students as 
future advocates are: "The Trial 
Brief," by Charles W. Joiner; "Advo- 
cacy before the (U. S.) Supreme 
Court," by Robert H. Jackson; "Essen- 
tials of an Effective Trial Brief," by 
Frederick B, Weiner; and, "English 
as She is Wrote," by William L. 
Prosser. 

A good deal of the writing lessons 
to be learned from a reading of Advo- 
cacy and the Kings English are ad- 
vanced in humorous fashion— itself a 
most effective communication and 
teaching device. For instance, Ben- 
jamin Franklin's memorable advice: 
"If you would not be forgotten,/ As 
soon as you are dead and rotten,/ 
Either write things worth reading,/ 
Or do things worth the writing/* 

Then there is the story told about 
Mr. Justice Holmes who, in his later 
years, wrote his opinions while stand- 
ing «p— commenting that "nothing 
conduces to brevity like a caving in 
of the knees." 
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$5,000 FOR $25 
$10,000 FOR $50 

ALSA LIFE Is Quality Life Insurance 
At Low, Low Cost For Student Lawyers 



ALSA LIFE is quality life insurance 
through and through. It is underwritten 
by a large and reputable company, 
Minnesota Mutual I ife. 

Ask your own agent to compare this 
combination of features with stripped- 
down plans. 

1. Guaranteed low rate— $25 a year 
for $5,000 or $50 a year for $10,000. 
Term rate remains level. Compare this 
with stripped-down plans. 

2. Basic coverage does not de- 
crease with age. An incontestable 
option to retain full coverage for life. 
Compare this with stripped-down plans. 



3. Your own individual policy, not 

just a group certificate. Compare this 
with stripped-down plans. 

4. Self-completing if your health 
fails. Premiums are paid for you. Com- 
pare this with stripped-down plans. 

5. Double Indemnity. Pays double 
for accidental death. Compare this with 
stripped-down plans. 

6. Guaranteed retention of full 
amount, without medical exam, at 
original age rate, at any time, on any 
permanent plan. Compare this with 
stripped-down plans. 

7. Policy is assignable as collateral. 



ilsa£U% 



Mail the attached card today 



LIFE 



ALSA LIFE is proudly endorsed by . . . 

AMERICAN LAW STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
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'- BONUS COVERAGE 

SEND IN THIS CAM NOW! 



^ * $6,000 FOR ONLY $25 PER YEAR 

ALSA %Mj * f *^ % .#** 9&\ tm year 



LIFE 



APPLICATION FOR ALSA LIFE 

To the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company for the AISA Term Life Insurance Plan automatically convertible to the Whale life 
Paid-up at Age 00 Plan. (Please print or type all Information.) 



(1) Name . 



(2) Permanent 
- Mailing Address . 



(3) Present 
. Height , 



Check coverage desired: 

(4) $10,000 insurance pi (6) Date f (7) Date Entered (8) Your Law 
$50 annual premium U Birth Law School School 

(5) $5,000 insurance ri 
$25 annual premium LI 



(9) Present 
~ Weight 



(10) Name of 
Beneficiary , 



(11) Relationship 
of Beneficiary . 



(12) AISA Affiliated Association 
of Which You Are a Member . 



(13) Do you bow of any impairment now existing in your health or physical condition? Yeu 



No_ 



If "ye*" give particulars; 



(14) Have you consulted a physician for any Illness during the past three years? Yes. 
If "yes" give particulars; . , . . 



Nflu 



1 HEREBY APPLY for the insurance described above and agree to pay premiums therefor at the rate shown above* All dividends 
declared under this policy during the term insurance period shall be the property of the American Law Student Association. 

INFORMATION in this application is given to obtain this insurance and is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
The Company shall incur no obligation because of this application unless and until it is approved by the Company and the first prem- 
ium is paid in full while my health or other conditions affecting my insurability are as described in this application, 
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Date 



Signature of Applicant 



BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 




Administrator ALSA LIFE Plan 

The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Victory Square, 

St, Paul 1, Minnesota 



FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 3547 
ST, PAUL, 
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200.000 HEAD: 
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WE'RE SPEAKING OF the two hundred thousand or more men and 
women who are or who are about to be active members of the legal 
profession in the United States. One lawyer can't do much about 
the basic national problems that confront the legal profession today — 
problems like unauthorized practice, public relations, professional 
discipline and standards, and federal legislation affecting the prac- 
tice of law. But 200,000 lawyers can do a lot! _ _ -— - " 



>frwJM«i«WJsamai*w.» 



MEMBERSHIP 
COSTS 
ONLY $5.00 
for lawyers 
admitted 
two years 
or less. 



WHEREVER YOU PRACTICE, you can do a lot— perhaps more 
than you realize — to strengthen your profession now and for the 
future. You can help yourself and your profession by joining the 
American Bar Association as soon as you are admitted to the Bar. 
Your membership, your interest, and your modest annual dues will 
enable your national association to serve you better in all of the 
areas calling for a truly national representation of the Bar. Member- 
ship in the American Bar Association is both an evidence of profes- 
sional responsibility and a hallmark of professional standing. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

Membership Department 
American Bar Center 
Chicago 37, Illinois 



Even 


if you 


never 


set foot 


in Federal Court 



If you have businessmen clients you must con- 
sider the effect of federal laws on even the most 
commonplace business affairs. For federal 
laws can govern your client's business — re- 
gardless of how small or how large. 



And even if you have no expectation of ever 
practicing in Federal Court, it is imperative that 
you recognize and advise on the laws that 
govern your client's business affairs. 

How can you stay abreast of these and other 
federal laws and the judicial opinions which 
interpret such laws? The answer is UNITED 
STATES CODE ANNOTATED. 

Just a few dollars a month brings you U.S.C.A. 
— with exclusive features you cannot buy any- 
where else* 

Ask us for free details. 
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WTQT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W HiO J. St. Paul 2. Minnesota 
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Djrector of Activities 
American Bar Association 
1155 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 



£)ear 



I5IS 



April 11, 1961 



Your letter of March 30, 1961, has been 
received, and your kind comments concerning my 
manuscript are deeply appreciated. I am glad to learn 
of the great interest in the article, and I want to assure 
you it was a pleasure to prepare it for your publication* 

Sincerely yours, 
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Tolson — 
Parsons _ 

Mohr . 

Belmont «. 
Callahan . 

Conrad 

DeLoach„ 

Evans - 

Malone 

Rosen _ 

Tavel 



Trotter 

WX. Sullivan. 

Tele. Room 

Ingram 

Gandy 



NOTE: 



letter refers to the Director's article entitled "FBI 



Laboratory" which will be published in the June, 1961, issue of "Student 
Lawyer Journal. " This is the third in a series of four articles which the 
Di rector is preparing for this publication. The manuscript was sent 



to 



on 3- 
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April 13, 1961 




Mr. Joseph 0, Stecher 
Executive Director 
American Bar Association 
1155 East COth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Dear Mr. otecher: 



be 

b7C 



1 have been advised of the invitation extended 




on April 7 by | | in your behalf for me to 

address the members of the American Bar Association staff 
when I am next in Chicago. X do appreciate the thoughtfulness 
which prompted this, and I wish to expre ss my personal 
thanks for your generous remarks which 
conveyed. 

I assure you that 1 will Jteeep this matte* in 
mind; however, because of the uncertainty of my oiiicial 
commitments I cannot hold out any hope that I will be able 
to Indicate an acceptance in the foreseeable future. I knov/ 
you will understand my position just as I am certain you are 
well aware that I deeply appreciate the honor you have 
extended to me in desiring that I visit you and your associates. ^ 

Sincerely your^, 
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1 - Chicago 
1 - Mr. Malone 
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NOTE: Messrs. Stecher and | H are oil j;he Special Correspondents 1 

]E>ijs$. Se$ ELL* Edwards to Malone m^nioraiidum dated 4-10-61 and 
entitled ^American Bar Association Inquiry, Concerning Availability of 
Director To Address American fear Association Headquarters Staff, 
HJ,E:pls." 
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subject: 



Mr. Malic 



date: 



4/10/61 
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AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION INQUIRY 
CClCERln^nVAliSfLfTY OF DIRECTOR 
TO ADDRESS AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 



s* 



%. 



%\VJ r On Friday after noon 4/7/61, I received a telephone call 

/y^ from I [ Controller and Business Manager of the 

*jf American Bar Association (ABA) • He is a very important member of 
their staff and great admirer of the Director and a good contact ♦ 



H said he had been talking earlier that day with 
Joseph Stecher, Executive Director of the ABA Headquarters Staff. 



The 

ABA is opening a new and beautiful wing of its headquarters space 
within the next week or so. They* re going to have the formal dedication 
ceremony in June, 1961. They're not having much of a program although 
Associate Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark is going to speak for about 
5 minutes as well as some local judge. 



The point that 



wanted to mention was that Stecher 



had wondered whether Mr. Hoover ever had occasion to be in Chicago 
on business. Stecher and | I both felt that if the Director 
were ever in Chicago on business and would be abl6 to spare a few 
moments to go over to the ABA Headquarters at the Bar Center and 
address ABA Headquarters Staff for a few moment S* if : 
would be the greatest thing in the world that could ever happen to 
them and that the impact would be tremendous* ~k feated that 
all the people at the Bar Center have come to Know the FBI and they 
feel that the Director is just about the greatest living American, 
stated that the ABA total membership as of now exceeded 



100,000 and that the Attorney Gen 



I told 




joined in March, 1961. 



__^^_^ it" was certainly very thoughtful of him 
and Joe Stecher to think of the Director in this connection and that 
I was certain the Director would be pleased to learn of the high 
regard in which he is held by the Headquarters Stff » With regard, 
however, to the Director f s possibly being in Chicago in the 
foreseeable future on official busin ess when h e mifeht be able to wpyJ< 



that this was very 
s extremely heavy 



crrytJ 



in a visit to the Bar Center, I told 

unlikely particularly in view of the Director ' 

commitments at this time. I assured f 1 1 would bring his 

for whatever action he desired 
said he would be appreciativeof this. Hb said, 

DeLoagW *** ^ ®9^L3&ZfM 
Insm^T^n &*? S.sr* £*•«-■ . _ _ I L„ * ^ 



J 



message t o the Dire ctor's attention 
to take* 



1 - Mr. 
1 - Mr. 

HLE:pl 
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MrAla] 
ABA Inquiry^Rmcerning Availability 



w l£emo¥andum to 
Re: 

Address ABA 



tlone 



of 



Mr 



b6 
b7C 



ector to 



Headquarters Staff 



that they could work the matter in at any time suiting the Director's 
convenience* 



also mentioned that they are in the process of 

preparing a special dedication issue of one of the ABA publications 
which would be timed to come IjduI : in connection with the dedication 
of the new wing in the Bar Center* He said that when he gets the 
draft back from the layout men he is hopeful that he will be able 
to send a copy to the Director and ask the Director if he would be 
good enough to prepare a little message for inclusion in the 
publication* He said the proposed keynote of the publication will 
be to emphasize the growing awareness of the average memb er of 
the Bar to the worthwhileness of a professional status* £ 



felt that this is a very worthy theme and that it would txe xn very 
closely with the efforts of the Director over the year s to raise 



that 



the status of law enforcement to a profession* I told 

Icwas sure the Director would give any such request his car etui 

consideration at such time that it might be received* 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1* That this memorandum be referred to the Crime Records 
Division for preparation of an appropriate letter to Mr* Joseph D* 
Stecher, Executive Director, ABA, 1155^ East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, thi nking him for the kind remarks conveyed through 

and appropriately declining the invitation to address 



the ABA Headq uarters Staff in view of the uncertainty of the Director's 



commitments* 



indicated that any letter sent by the 



Director in connection with this matter should be addressed to Stecher* 





2 # That no action be taken on the matter of the dedication 
publication until such time as a request is received* 
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HENRY GOODPASTURE 
WM. F. ^ARPENTER 
JAMES CN^ALE, JR. 
WM, H- WOODS 



WIRT COURTNEY, JR. . 
WM. F. CARPENTER, JR. 
LEON JORDAN 



LAW OFFICES 

>-h3RE. CARPENTER, DA 

SIXTH FLDDR, AMERICAN TRUST, 

NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 

April 7, 13§1* 



r ~ 

Mr. Tolsoiu ( 

Mr, P^stms^/1 ! 

Mr. Mp%- : -» 

Mr. Belmont 

Mr, Calbtmn^^wf ^ 

Mr. A^ch-i— 

Mr. Evwis— 

Mr. M alone 

Mr. Rosen — 

Mr. Tavel— 

Mr. Tr otter _ — _ 
Mr." W.C.Suliivan 
I Tele* Room.. 
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Honorable B* Dixie Seggs ^ 

Chairman, Special Committee 

American Bur Association ^ 

700 Brent Annex 

pensacola, Florida ?■ ^ , 

Dear Mr* Beggsi 

1 note with interest that the Bouse of Delegate* of tl»jMwle«fr 1T '« 
Bar Association adopted a resolution to February recommending 
T:fiat steps he taken to provide more adequate instrection for 
the youth of America in our schools and colleges on the history, 
doctrines, objectives and techniques of Communism. For the 
pose of implementing the resolution, a special cosaaittee of sei 
were named with yourself as chaii 



ir 









In this connection it occurs to me that it might he feasible to 
prepare in as brief form as proper coverage of the subject matter 
win allow, a pamphlet or series of pamphlets designed for use by 
persons desiring to present this subject matter to classes ox 
groups in schools and elsewhere* With some of the eagiert assis- 
tance available in Washington, I believe that #u£h pamphlet or 
pamphlets could be prepared In simple, concise and emphatic lan- 
guage so as to be readily presented and easily understood* With 
this available material, you would have no difficulty in obtaining 
the assistance of many lawyers to present this subject matter in 
the public schools and colleges of America. 

f 1 am sending a copy of this letter to the Honorable Francis B* 
Walter, Chairmen of the Committee on ttaAmerican Activities of 

-the House, and to the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. X believe that these gentlemen 
are deeply concerned with the making of properly conducted instruc- 
tion in this field as widely available as possible*^'-/- ^ /^ /tX 

REC- 95 " RsW -*-^ 
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Honorable 1* Dixie Begge 
April 1* 1961 
Page 2 



If 



w 
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X tryst tl»t yoa will not consider me prwtMptxious iR writing 
you about tliis matter. 

Sincerely, 



be 

b7C 



I 
j 



JCDjr/b 

cciHonorable Francis B. Walter 

Chairman, ComittM on UnAeerican Activities 
House of Representative* 
tta*hiagton, D. c. 

cct Honor able J. Edgar Hoover 

Director of Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Kasliington* D. C 

cciHonorable J. Carlton Loser 
Menber of Congress 
Washington, D. . C. 
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April 14, 1981 



Attorney at La^ 
James Building 
Chattanooga 2 f Ttmiessee 



b6 

hlC 



Dear 



<Y 



C6 



pi 



$ 



<r 



Inspector H. Lynn Edwards has brought to tn^ ^ 
attention your litter of March 31, 1961, regarding textbooks « 
on the subject of communism which might be suitable for use,§> ^ 
in high schools and colleges, and I certainly appreciate the * jj* 
thought which prompted you to write. ^ 

I regret that, as a matter of long-standing policy, 
I am unable to fteommend or make evaluations of textual material 
for school curricula. You may, however, be interested to know 
that my book, "Masters of Deceit, ' was designed as a primer to 
explain communism, its nature, tactics mid ways la which it may 
be combated. This book is available at reduced prices when 
purchased in quantities, and you may wish to contact the publisher, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. , 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, for further information in this regard. 
I am forwarding you under separate cover some material on the 
subject of communism. 



MAILED 31 

APR 141961 

COMM-FB! 



Sincerely yours, 

J- Ziigar Hoover 
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1 - Mr. W, C, Sullivan - Room 7627 

1 - Mr. H. Lynn Edwards - Room 5254 -V 

1 - Mr. Jones V 

USC Material 
Communist Illusion and Democratic Reality 
What You Can Do To Fight C*»m$nism 
One Nation's Response To Communism 
tduction to LEB^ March, 1960 
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(5) See Note next page. 
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Communism: The Bitter 
Enemy of Religion 

The Communist Menace: 
Red Goals and Christian 
Ideals 
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NOTE: 



is on the Special Correspondents' List. 



who is an attorney from Chattanooga, Tennessee, and who 
is the section delegate of the Family Law Section to the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association, has been most cooperative 
with Inspe ctor H. L . Edwards, who has liaison responsibilities with *>6 

I has been an advocate of the Director's views on 



the ABA. | 

juvenile delinquency and has done much to disseminate these views 
among the members of the family Law Section of the ABA. There is 
nothing derogatory concerning ! l in Bureau files. 

Based on memo J. F. Malone to Mr. Mohr, dated 4-7-61, 
re: | t Chattanooga, Tennessee, American Ear 

Association. (ABA). 
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from : J, F. Ma 



subject: 
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date: 4/7/61 




.CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
(^AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 
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By letter dated March 31, 1961, 

attorney from Chattanooga, Tennessee, and an extremely active 
Imember of the ABA, requested information concerning possible 
|text material for a course of the publ ic schools on communism, 



■its strategy and techniques « 

of the Family Law Section and is presently a Fai 
delegate to the House of Delegates of the ABA, 



was formerly the Chairman he 

Section b?c 
has been 




most cooperative with Inspector H* L. Edwards ana ftas oeen an 
advocate of the Directors views pertaining to juvenile delinquency* 
| ~| while Chairman of the Family Law Section, did his utmost 
'to aid tne Bureau in disseminating the viewpoints of the Director 
on juvenile delinquency to o ther memb ers of the Family Law Section, 
Bureau indices pertaining to | | have been reviewed and nothing 
derogatory was disclosed. 

Pursuant to your instructions that in view of our 
retrenchment on Communist Party materia l that we should decline 
to furnish the requested information to | | there is attached 
a letter to | l over the Director's signature declining 

1 to furnish the requested information. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



to[ 



That the a ttached letter be approved for transmittal 



ADDENDUM: J^DGS 4/12/61 The Crime Records Division7(/M/ 
feels that we should mention "Masters of Deceit" to him as it has^een used 
as a textbook; in a number of schools through out the co untry . Accordingly 
it is recommended that attached letter be sent 
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Enclosuro^ l -*-^* c -2~ ^""y/V— ^/" 
1 - Mr . DeLoach 
:fl - Mr. W. C. Sullivan 
^ TDffrmgj , 
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Whitney North Seymour 
President 

John C. Satterfield 
President-Elect 

OSMER C FlTTS 

Chairman of House of Delegates 

Glenn M. Coulter 
Treasurer 

Joseph D. Calhoun 

Secretary 
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1155 East Sixtieth Street Chicago 37 • Illinois^ 

Telephone HYde Park 3-0533 
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Evans. 
Mr. Malory 
Mr, Rosen 
Mr. TaveL 
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Mr. Trotter^ 
Mr. W.CJSollivai 
Tele. Room 




Joseph 9ffit echer 
Executive Director 
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April 18, 1961 



V 



Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

I sincerely appreciate you r most gracious l etter of April 13 
in response to the invitation which extended in my 

behalf to you to address the members of thd ~American Ba r Associa- 
tion staff when you are next in Chicago. I fully understand that you 
have a great many official commitments, and I certainly would not 
want to impose on them in any way* It simply occurred to me that 
you might occasionally visit your Chicago office, in which event 
there might be an opportunity to visit also the American Bar Center. 



Job 
b7C 



You will find in the May issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal an article on the American Bar Center which I am certain 
will be of interest. It reports on the completion of the new addition 
last week and. also, on the rapid growth of our membership. A ' 

fcC-35 V-/3»£ 

I know you will keep us in mind if ycgyf schedule permits you 
to visit us at some time in the future^ '^zfe ^ ® APR 21 1961 
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Executive Director 
Joseph D. Stecher 
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TO 



Mr. Mm^r ^ 
from : H* L« Edwards 



iT^V 



subject: JOHN C. SATTERFIELD, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 



/AMERICAN..BAR.ASS0C3EATI0N 
] 




date: April 20, 1961 



REQUEST TO CONFER WITH DIRECTOR, *^f 

4/26 OR 4/27/61, REjgPECIALJSOMMITTEE QK 
COMMUNIST TACTICS, STRATEGY AND OBJECTIVES 

S John C/ Satterfield, President- Elect of the American Bar Association, 
has advised ml he plans on being in Washington April 26 and 27, ^ 1961j 'on "other 
business and he hopes it will be possible to confer with the Director at the - 
Director's convenience in connection with plans for next year regarding the 
Special Committee on Communist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives. Satterfield 
indicated he has already made a tentative engagement with Associate Supreme 
Court Justice Tom Clark at 11 A. M. , April 26, in view of which either the 
afternoon of April 26 or any time April 27, would be preferable. He stated he 
could, however, come to Washington earlier on the 26th if the Director would 
be available for appointment prior to 11 A. M. 

At this point, I frankly domot see where any useful purpose could be 
served in the Director's conferring with Satterfield. His tentative plans for 
the Special Committee on Communist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives are 
already fairly well formulated, and at the Director's instructions Messrs. 
DeLoach and Edwards have already conferred with Cincinnati SAC contact 




j££.1J ^*/ /_■ Z&f, 




be 

b7C 
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Perhaps .at some later date, when we know more about their plans and 
proposed action,' the Director might want to confer with both Satterfield and 
However, at this time, in view of the Director' sg 



schedule commitments, I feel the Director's time should not be imposed upon, 

3B5 APR 27 1961 
RECOMMENDATION: 



c^HS^-- 



That I be authorized to advise Satterfield that I have checked the 
Director's schedule and, unfortunately, he will not be available (Juring 
the time indicated by Satterfield. 
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Memoranda 

to : Mr. Malolfe^v 

(J \ 

from : H. L. Edwar 




,MJ 



date: April 17, 1961 




subject JOHN C. SATTERFIELD 
^RESIDENT- ELECT 
C&MERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

V'WORLD PEACE THROUGH LAW" 
rboSTARICA, JUNE 9-14, 1961 




Reference is made to my memorandum of 4/11/61, on the basis of 
which the Director approved the Bureau 1 s reviewing a rough draft of a proposed 
speech which President- Elect John C. Satterfield of the American Bar 
Association is scheduled to make at Costa Rica sometime between June 9 and 
14, 1961, at the conference on World Peace Through Law* This review, of 
course, is to be on a strictly confidential and "off the record" basis for the 
purpose of giving Satterfield the benefit of any observations or views the Bureau 
might desire. 

I orally related to Satterfield the fact that we would look this speech 
over. By cover note of April 14, 1961, he enclosed a draft of the speech. 
Satterfield indicated he would appreciate having this draft returned to him with 
any pertinent comments no later than April 25, 196L 



RECOMMENDATION: 



A- 



3 



That this draft be reviewed by the Crime Records and Domestic 
Jntelli^ enjS^MxMoa^ and that any views or suggested changes or additions be 
transmitted to me, after final approval, so that I can relay themjcqjtfidentially 
to Satterfield 



Enclosure 

1 - Mr. DeLoach (EncL ) 

1 - Mr. Belmont (End. ) 
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DRAFT SPEECH 



To Be Delivered 



At 



San Jose, Costa Rica 



lUL 



John C. Satterfield 



-ss^mmm 



Mr. President, Mr. Chief Justice, delegates and honored guests, 



ladies and gentlemen: We are greatly honored and privileged to be here 



in Costa Rica for this first Continental Conference of lawyers of the 



Western Hemisphere, and the warmth and hospitality cf our gracious hosts 



sets an atmosphere which assures a successful meeting. 



No more appropriate site could have been chosen for this Confer- 



ence on the international rule of law than San Jose. The first international 



court, the Central American Court of Justice, sat in this city, and its 



experience set a valuable precedent and formed the foundation for later 



developments, such as the Permanent Court of International Justice 



Costa Rica is a nation having a long tradition of respect for human 



~rtghTs~and democratic principles and institutions, and is able to boast of 



having more school teachers than soldiers and of an exemplary history of 



peaceful progress under the rule of law. 



That the first meeting of lawyers in this series of continental con- 



ferences should be convened in Latin America is also most appropriate, 



for this area has given the world such outstanding names as Bello, Calvo, 



Bustamante, Recasens Siches, and many other influential thinkers and 



writers on international law. Four distinguished jurists from Latin 



America are currently at the Hague on the International Court of Justice. 



- 2 - 



One of the greatest periods of growth of international arbitration occurred 



in Latin America during the 19th and early part of the 20th centuries. 



The decisions rendered form a valuable source of international juris- 



prudence. 



Indeed, one of the favorable consequences of these Continental 



Conferences will be the acquisition of a much wider knowledge of the 



valuable sources of international law such as are illustrated by the afore- 



mentioned outstanding names, as well as an increased knowledge of the 



works - and contribution to international law made by distinguished jurists 



and lawyers from other areas of the world. The great principles at the 



root of international law are universal, being derived from ancient as 



well as modern civilizations.. 



A fact which is too often forgotten is that one of the most important 



sources of international law cited in the Statute of the International Court 



of Justice, is the "general principles of international law recognized by 



civilized nations. n The great traditions and principles of Islamic, 



Hindu, Chinese, Japanese and other important legal systems are thus a 



valuable source of international law, as well as the Romanist, Common, 



Scandinavian and Socialist systems. If, from those traditions a common 



core of principles can be derived upon which all nations could agree, new 



studies towards the international rule of law could be taken. 



In discussing current problems of international law, too much 



emphasis cannot be placed on the vastly different nature of the world of 



1961 from that of 1946. The United Nations has doubled in size, nuclear 



energy and technology developed, creation of a new space science and 



untold material resources tapped. Rapid technological and international 



political change is releasing powerful new forces. Uncertainty concerning 



the direction and consequences of these forces causes grave concern. The 



nationalism of newly independent nations asserting their sovereignty, 



rising expectations of a greater share of the material wealth of the world 



and of greater individual freedom, are placing enormous new demands on 



international society. 



Although the basic principles of international law are based upon 



or find support in the fundamental ideas of many systems of law, they and 



the rules based upon them are being re -examined to see if they are ade- 



quate to meet the fresh demands of a re -constituted international society. 



Demands for an international legal regime which will protect the freedom 



of the individual and permit an equitable distribution of the earth's riches 



are legitimate. However, to meet these demands, great international 



advances are necessary- -politically, economically and in the field of 
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international law. The interrelationship of these three factors should 



be understood and emphasized. Steady economic and political advance 



are impossible without an adequate l©£al framework. Political freedom, 



to be meaningful, requires a minimum standard of economic well-being; 



freedom is irrelevant to a starving man. But economic advancement is 



impossible with the absence of a legal structure encouraging and pro- 



tecting the institutions essential to material progress, and assuring an 



equitable distribution of wealth. 



It is difficult for lawyers, who have found an effective alternative 



to power and force as the basis for an organisation of domestic society, 



to concede that a similar realm of order and tranquility on the interna- 



tional plane is not possible through utilization of the principles, proce- 



dures and institutions of law. Lawyers should therefore agree unani- 



mously on one thing at the outset --the absolute necessity of the interna- 



tional rule of law. 



Faced with the potentiality of devastation by atomic war if no way 



is found in which the legitimate aspirations of nations can be realized, 



and differences peacefully resolved when these aspirations conflict, law- 



yers have an obligation to apply their talents and ingenuity to create on 



the international scene a legal framework similar to that which has been 
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demonstrated to be effective on the domestic level. Lawyers cannot 



accept the view that policy is no concern of theirs, that they have only 



to furnish the justifications for the decisions of others. The lawyers' 



allegiance is to an evolving legal structure meeting the constant demands 



of an always changing society composed of a variety of differing political 



and economic interests. Now for the first time in history lawyers from 



all nations are meeting in a world-wide series of conferences to discuss 



the international rule of law. We cannot let this opportunity for con- 



structive action pass us by. Our problem here is to elicit from the 



lawyers of the world, and from leaders on every level and from every 



field of endeavor, creative affirmative performances to achieve new 



forms and solutions to meet the many problems created during this period 



of dynamic change. 



In this short address I will attempt briefly to appraise the nature 



and function of the international rule of law, and to examine the current 



status of international affairs in the light of these factors. I shall then 



attempt to indicate where opportunities for progress in the development 



of international law exist. 



As a starting point for such an endeavor, agreement concerning 



the function of international law in the pragmatic sense should be reached. 



Once this is attained, then efforts to find means of realizing these 



functions can be commenced. 



I would submit that the function of law is to create where pos- 



sible conditions in which the organized community can perform properly 



its role of allowing man to develop his potentialities to the fullest in 



freedom. The prerequisite conditions are maintenance of peace and 



order, protection of personal liberty, the regulation of economic activ- 



ity in the common interest, the just settlement of conflicting claims, and 



provision of a framework for orderly social, economic and political 



evolution by the people. It is for these purposes that governments under 



law are created. 



If these are the functions or role of law, the means by which 



they are fulfilled are through a body of rules for human conduct repre- 



senting the common consent of the community, and enforced through 



institutions and procedures authorized and created by the community. 



This we may call the rule of law. It should reflect a consensus of the 



community as to what are right and just means to secure its legitimate 



aims, and therefore represent the best in human nature. It is the 



"range of presuppositions on which government is conducted- -not the 



technical doctrine of judicial authority. " 
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The rule of law involves a composite of the mundane everyday 



actions of individuals. The passing of property by inheritance according 



to prescribed rules, the adjustment of claims presented by one against 



another for personal injuries, the interpretation of a myriad of contracts, 



the adjustment of marital relations, the submission to police regulations, 



the freedom of conscience, the right to vote, to speak and to assemble, 



protection from false advertising and criminals, in short, the composite 



of rules and institutions which assure the individual members of a society 



that their relations with their government and fellow man will be clearly 



defined, and in cases where disputes arise, adjusted in accordance with 



basic principles of justice and equity honored from time irmnejnoriaj^ 



These and hundreds more form the legal framework making a productive 



and meaningful life possible within a well-ordered society. The inter- 



national rule of law is similarly a composite of the elements of every- 



day life of both the state and of individuals within the state, Popular 



emphasis has been placed on international crises, and failure of law to 



resolve disputes constituting a threat to the peace. However, greater 



attention placed on the less sensational everyday functions of law in the 



ordinary business of the international community involving shipping, 



diplomatic relations, international trade, mail delivery, and other aspects 



»l daily human activity could be, far more valuable in moving the world 
c loser to the international rule of law. 

When we advocate the extension of the rule of law to the inter- 
national plane, we intend essentially a regime in which guarantees are 

o 
provided for states and obligations placed on them for the ultimate 

benefit of all. The rule of law also includes regulation on an interna- 
tional basis to permit orderly development over the wide range of 
economic, social, political and technological problems. Increasingly, 
this regulation is on the basis of particular subject matters of common 
concern or in geographical areas sharing common interests. I:? these 
areas oi growing awareness of problems shared and the~necessity for 
cooperation in their solution* the consensuses essential to the establish- 
ment of the rule of law are possible. 

The elements of the rule of law are previously known rules, 
standards and principles, binding on all parties and members of society, 
created by the constituents, ascertained by an independent judiciary, 
and enforced by an agency created by society and itself subject to law. 

At present an independent judiciary, and previously known 
rules, standards and principles exist. Yet in the international field, 



the degree to which the rule of law has been established is clearly m- 



sufficient for the demands of the contemporary international com- 



munity. This will indicate the inadequacy of purely institutional or 



mechanical solutions to the problem of the development of the inter- 



national rule of law. Essential to further progress is an understanding 



of why this is so. 



To this end, I would like to submit for your consideration two 



elements of the rule of law which must be emphasized. These are 



that no law can ever survive unless it is based on community consent, 



and no law will ever retain community consent unless it provides means 



for orderly amendment to accommodate rapid changes in environment, 



a factor constantly growing in importance as the technological and 



political revolution of which we are a part increases in its tempo. 



Principles and customs of international law to have authority 



must be based on that consent of the gjverned vhich is essential to 



the effective development of ail law. Therefore the ideas and con- 



cepts of all systems of law, including systems newly represented in 



the family of nations, must play an important part in a revised inter- 



national legal structure. 



Community consent will be forthcoming when laws are con- 



structively designed to permit human beings to fulfill the best of 
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which they are capable. A law so based permits its subjects to feel 



they axe identified with the law giving authority, an essential factor in 



the maintain ence of the rule of law. There must be public confidence 



that the law will permit a just solution to disputes. 



It must be kept in mind that the constituents of the international 



rule of law are endlessly varied, and properly possess different views 



and philosophies. Therefore the consensus upon which the law is to 



be based must represent the ultimate conclusions common to a variety 



of philosophies regarding the basic needs of people the world over, 



and can attempt to embrace no one philosophical or political viewpoint, 



but only basic concepts of rationality and justice agreed upon by 



peoples of differing political and philosophical beliefs. Without such 



a consensus, the laws will be ineffectual and difficult if not impossible. 



Necessary to the formation of a respectable public consensus 



are educated constituents. Not only the laymen, but also members of 



our profession must have knowledge of what international law has been, 



and what it can reasonably expect to become. This is not a dramatic 



program; indeed, if it were over -dramatized and false hopes raised 



there would be great danger of disillusionment and rejection of what 



ultimately may be the only solution to enduring peace. In international 
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affairs attention is focused on the great crises such as those posed in 



the Congo or Berlin, rather than the day to day practice of adhering 



to prescribed rules of international law, just as in domestic societies 



the layman ignores the quiet "behind the scenes rule played by law and 



lawyers in preserving tranquility in the society, " yet is aroused by the 



sensational trial of a master criminal, or the divorre of a celebrity. 



We must therefore educate as to the role international law can play 



not only in resolving the great political issues which divide nations, 



but also in progress in the more mundane aspects of the law. R.ecent 



developments of international law, as the Working Paper indicates, 



show the current trend in international law to be away from formal 



interstate relationships, and towards specific areas of common concern 



on which agreement can be reached on substantive rules, such as in 



international trade and economic development. Solution of concrete 



problems enabling the international community to move ahead on matters 



of common concern vital to progress can be a particularly fruitful 



area in which the rule of law may be developed on an international scale- 



For example, in the recently concluded Antarctic Agreement philoso- 



phical and ideological differences of the parties were submerged to 



permit the establishment of a legal regime which has relieved tensions 
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and given the parties engaged in exploration there a secure framework 



for endeavors for scientific advancements for the benefit of mankind. 



Our goal similarly should be to tap the creative process of lawyers in 



a pragmatic approach to specific problems. 



For just a moment I would like to point to one revealing symbol 



of the state of international law today which helps indicate the extent 



hi the task before us. The UN Charter primarily concerns itself 



with disputes likely to upset the peace. The Charter, while trying to 



create a framework in which the rule of law can be maintained, does 



not provide for the operation itself of the rule of law. 



Traditionally, nations feeling themselveswronged, relied on 



self-help to secure what they believed to be their rights. Now, how- 



ever, with the UN properly denying nations the right to self-help, 



and yet failing to replace it with an obligatory means of resolving inter- 



national disputes, a nation suffering injustice is in effect denied a remedy. 



This is an intolerable situation. For it is asking the impossible of 



human nature to expect that an aggrieved party will not take the law (as 



he feels it to be) into his own hands if the community provides no means 



of enforcement of the law. Thus wars begin. 



There is therefore an imperative need to find a consensus on 
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the basis of which as many disputes as possible can be adjudicated. 



Once a consensus is determined in a particular area of international 



relations which takes into consideration the views of all interested 



nations, it will be possible to submit disputes to compulsory third 



party adjudication, and to give a law enforcement authority the limited 



powers necessary to give effect to the resultant judgments. 



Finally a word of caution is necessary concerning concepts of 



sovereignty. To make this point an analogy to domestic law may be 



drawn. Within nations, citizens create governments to protect certain 



guaranteed rights whose basis is a conception of the nature of man. 



These rights safeguard the citizen and allow himJo.„evolve a dynamic 



society capable of permitting him to lead a meaningful life in freedom 



without undue interference from other members of society. While law 



may be perverted to protect the status quo and frustrate development, 



such instances occur primarily in cases in which the law does not truly 



reflect a consensus of its constituents. That a truly responsive law will 



be a vehicle for peaceful change is indicated by many examples such as 



Mexico and India, nations that have in recent years seen rapid develop- 



ment over a wide range carried out within a legal framework enabling 



the citizens to work out their own destiny without surrendering their 
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individual rights or identity. 



However, never to be overlooked is the social responsibility of 



the citizen. As the source of the law he has a grave responsibility; 



and while beneficiary of certain rights under the law, he has obligations 



to other members of his society not to infringe their rights, and to 



conduct his life in a way which will not demean his status as a human 



entitled to the respect and freedom he expects to receive from ethers. 



Similarly, states demanding rights as equal members of the 



international community must remember thtt rights are received only 



as obligations are undertaken, and that the invaluable freedom neces- 



sary for development of the particular state depends upon reciprocal 



respect for the freedom of other states, and on that freedom not being 



used to deny the individual his fundamental rights, Absolute sovereignty 



of the state is similar to absolute freedom for the individual. In both 



instances the result is anarchy, chaos and destruction. New states, 



jealous of their recently acquired independence, as well as old states 



jealous of their power, each would do well to remember this, and con- 



sider that in today's small world a nuclear war can arise as easily over 



differences between small states as between large. 



The basic concept must be understood and accepted that the 



actions of states which affect the welfare of other nations, is limited 
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by international law. Since I have already stated my belief that the 



basis of international law must be -a consensus, then to a degree our 



tasks become clear. 



We should, I submit, conceive of our work as being on two 



interrelated levels. On the higher level we must ascertain the self- 



evident, basic and immutable ideas which we agree are common 



to us and on which international law is founded, and draw from them 



a set of principles upon which rules of law may be developed to delimit 



and define the legitimate actions of states. Otherwise the rights 



guaranteed will be at the sufferance of the strong. Such a set of prin- 



ciples, if it reflects feelings that are basic to every culture, can be 



the foundation for a consensus of the world community essential to the 



creation of an appropriate institutional framework for enforcement of 



international law. 



On the immediately practical level we must seek ways in which 



concrete solutions to particular problems can be found to advance the 



world toward greater cooperation in a joint effort to achieve political. 



economic and legal progress. 



To the extent that success is realized on this practical level, 



and the world is consequently drawn closer together through shared 
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endeavors to resolve matters of common concern, the common under- 



standing fundamental to a broader consensus on general principles 



should become more attainable. And to the extent that a consensus is 



reached on basic principles a foundation will exist for the solution of 



particular problems. 



One of the most frightening characteristics of our modern 



society is its apathy and cynicism with regard to the great issues which 



are a constant source of conflict between nations, and its fatalistic 



and resigned attitude towards the prospect of war. Too often we hear 



-"There has always been war, there will always be war. " At risk of 



being over -dramatic, 1 ask- -What more can be said, what evidence 



must be presented, what can possibly be done to demonstrate that the 



next war will be the end of civilization as we know it? That this is not 



a remote prospect, but an immediate threat? 



World Peace Through Law is not a slogan of visionaries and 



idealists; it is the objective of the realist. It is the program of all 



those interested in a life free of fear, in a life dedicated to the develop- 



ment of the individual rather than his destruction, and in a life with 



the advantages of economic progress, rather than the poverty of economic 



waste. What is more realistic and practical than the desire to survive ? 



\T 
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What effort is more worthwhile than that ob mobilization for peace, 



rather than for war ? 



There is no greater danger than that of universal apathy and 



cynicism. It must be our great task, our overwhelming responsibility 



as lawyers dedicated to the rule of law, to remove that apathy which 



stifles hopes for progress, and to initiate a program designed to 



achieve our common objectives, 



In summary then, I have attempted to 9how that the function 



of law is to serve as a means of creating conditions in the community 



to the end that man may develop his potential to the maximum of which 



he is capable; that this is achieved through the rule of law, by which 



peace and order are maintained through settlement of conflicts in 



accordance with the basic feelings of justice of the members of society; 



that obedience to and enforcement of law is only possible when the 



source of the law is a consensus of its constituents, reflecting the best 



in their nature, and when it serves as a vehicle for orderly change within 



a moral framework. 



This Conference should therefore undertake its task dedicated not 
to any particular legal, political or economic philosophy or doctrine, 
but to securinp justice among nations in order that man may attain to 
the highest goo of which he is capable. 
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Reference is made to the memorandum from Mr. H. L. Edwards 
to Mr. Malone dated April 17, 1961, captioned as above, which recommended 
that the Domestic Intelligence Division rieview Satterfield's proposed speech. 

The speech was reviewed by the Central Research Section, and it 
was noted that in the last paragraph on page 2, the f, Socialist systems 11 are 
described as "a valuable source of international law. " Since the term 
"socialist" has so many different meanings to different people and could be 
interpreted to include the communist nations, it is suggested that Mr. Edwards 
may wish to call this point to Satterfield's attention. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



It is recommended that this memorandum and the enclosed speech 
be returned to Mr f Edwards • ) 
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By memorandum dated April 17, 1961, H. L. Edwards 
recommended that the Crime Records Division, as well as the Domestic 
Intelligence Division, revysw the proposed speech of President-elect 
John C. Satterfield of thev ftmerican Bar Association to be given in Costa 
Rica this June at the conference orTWorlcri^^ Law* Inspector 

Edwards also recommended that any views or suggestions of ouy Division 
be transmitted to him, after final approval, so that he could relay them 
in confidence to Satterfield. 

ACTION: 



Review of Satterfield 1 s speech in the Crime Research 
Section discloses that it is very M heavy," reflects deep thought, and deals 
with matters more within the province of the State Department and the 
White House than the FBI. His basic theme is that there is a vital need 
Jbr a workable and binding system of international law. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

In yiew of the fact that this speech deals primarily with 
matters within the scope of the State Department and the Administration, 
that Satterfield be advised the Bureau has no suggestions or revisions 
to offer* , . 0y /* 
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date: 




Pursuant to the Directors prior approval, the Crime 
Records and Domestic Intelligence Divisions reviewed the manuscript of 
Satterfield* s proposed speech to be given in Costa Rica this June at the 
Conference on World Peace Through Law. 

Crime Records Division commented, "It is very f heavy, 1 
reflects deep thought, and deals with matters more within the province 
of the State Department and the White House than the FBL His basic 
theme is that there is a vital need for a workable and binding system of 
international law* " They recommended Satterfield be advised the Bureau 
has no suggestions or revisions to offer. 

Mr. Sullivan* s Section in the Dom estic Intelligence 
Division made one ccmment, namely, that in the last paragraph of the 
manuscript on page two, the "Socialist systems" are described as 
"a valuable source of international law"; and since the term "Socialist" 
has so many different meanings to different people and could be 
interpreted to include the Communist nations, they suggested this 
be called to Satterfield 1 s attention. > , *> ^ % 
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That I be authorized to advise Satterfield that the Bureau., 
has no suggestions or revisions to offer beyond the one observed by the 
Domestic Intelligence Division. As I had indicated when I first presented this 
matter for the Director's approval, Satterfield plans also to have this speech 
reviewed at the State Department and possibly at Central Intelligence Agency. 

Satterfield will be in Washington 4/26/61 at which time I 
will advise him coprcerning his speech, in the event the above recommendation 
is approved, x /L / , / 
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On April 10, 1961, President- Elect of the American Bar Association, 
John Satterfield, called me. He is in town this week working on a few matters 
in connection with the ABA. He stated that from June 9 through June 14, 1961, 
he will be attending an international bar meeting at San Jose, Costa Rica. The 
theme of this meeting will be "World Peace Through Law, " The meeting will 
be attended by two lawyers from every country from Central and South America 
who will be representing the respective bar associations of their countries 
although not official representatives of the countries. 
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Satterfield stated that he will be representing the United States 
because of the unavailability of ABA President, Whitney North Seymour. 
Satterfield will be scheduled to speak from ten to thirty minutes and he said 
the general theme of his talk will be the promotion of the rule of law rather 
than the rule of dictatorship or totalitarianism. He said that, of course, his 
speech^ coming as he will be from the United States, will be the subject of . 
interest by all of the communists. He stated that Wednesday morning, 4/l2/pl K( , 
he is scheduled to go over a very roughdraft of his proposed speech with n --' J 
Brooks Hays, Assistant Secretary of State, and with former ABA Presid&it, 
Charles Rhyne, who has been spearheading the wo£id peace through law move 

Satterfield wondered whether the Bureau would be interested in 1 
over his manuscript on a strictly confidential and "off the record" basis, 
giving him benefit qf any observations or views that it might desire. 
Satterfield said that naturally since he will not be down there as an official 
representative of the United States Government, he realizes that any 
suggestions the Bureau gives him would have to be strictly confid§jrt|^ He 
merely thought that we might have an idea or two which we would tike fro have 
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Memorandum to Mr. Malone 
Re: John C. Satterfield 



put across and he recalled his conversation with the Director wherein he 
assured the Director that he would be glad in any of his speeches or articles 
to do some missionary work on behalf of the Bureau. 

I told Satterfield it was very thoughtful of him to contact us. He 
realizes, of course, that Central Intelligence Agency has jurisdiction in foreign 
countries; nevertheless, Satterfield stated that his speech will deal with the 
domestic threat of international communism to a great extent I told 
Satterfield that I did not know what, if anything, we would be able to do with 
this matter but that I would do some checking and be in touch with him. 

In the meantime* Satterfield stated that he will probably have his 
roughdraft ready to make available to the Bureau in the event it desires same 
by late Wednesday afternoon, 4/12/61, or possibly the following morning. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



request. 



That I be advised of the Bureau's desires with regard to Satterfield 1 s 
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AMERICAN BAR A SSOCIATION MATTERS 



Through 




date: 4/25/61 



Director of activities, 



American Bar Association Headquarters, Chicago, arrangements have 
been made to place the FBI Academy at Quant ico, Virginia, on the 
mailing list for both the "Student Lawyer Journal" and the "ABA 

Journal *" | | stated he was very glad to do this gratuitously* 

He said "Just as we are better off by knowing as much as possible 
about the Bureau, we think we are better off when those who attend b ° c 
the Academy have some information about the legal profession*" 

It will be recalled that the Director has had articles 
in the "ABA Journal" and currently the Director is submitting a 
series of four articles for the "Student Lawyer Journal" which 
portray various phases of the Bureau's duties and r esponsibilities. 
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Two of the four have already been printed andl i 

coordinating this at the American Bar Association and, has been 
most complimentary of them* 

It was thought that by having these two journals placed 
on the mailing list for Quantico, the new agents, in-service agents 
and even the NA would be able to see the close connection which 
exists between the activities and interest of lawyers and the work 
of the FBI* 
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For your information I obtained from the^Amerl ^aiLBg gL^ 
^fiaocJaJJS^several copies of the attached 25-page handbook entitted7"Law 
and Courtsln The News/* which the Association recently published as 
a public service. It is a layman's handbook of court procedures with a 
glossary of legal terminology. 



Special Agent 



reviewed this booklet and states 
that it is an informative, well -written work and that the glossary of 
legal terms is excellent. 

Copies of the handbook are being given to our instruction 
staff for their assistance; and a copy is being designated for the Crime 
Records Division for its attention and, if of interest, its use, 

RECOMMENDATION: 

None, , • * informative. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purposes of the Handbook 

Processes of law and courts are 
baffling and mysterious to many laymen. 
Frequently these processes are looked 
upon as 'legal red tape." 

Yet the so-called red tape operates to 
safeguard the rights of every citizen. It 
makes for due process of law which is 
an integral part of our system of justice, 
and that system is the greatest bulwark 
of our free society, 

This booklet explains basic processes 
of court procedure. It traces, chrono- 
logically, the steps normally occurring in 
a civil case and in a criminal case, It 
does not attempt to deal with all kinds 
of cases arising in the courts, but only 
to explain the procedures common to 
most of them. 

It includes a glossary of the most fre- 
quently encountered legal terms in an 
appendix, Also to be found in the ap- 
pendix are diagrammatic charts of our 
two judicial systems: the federal, and 
that of a typical state. 



The handbook has been prepared espe- 
cially for the information and guidance 
of laymen whose occupations bring them 
in contact with lawyers, courts and law 
enforcement agencies, We hope and be- 
lieve it will be useful to press, radio and 
television news reporters, to journalism 
and law schools, to writers, producers 
and directors, and to public libraries as 
a source of reference. 

The usefulness of the handbook would 
be impaired by, an attempt to include too 
many details of procedure, However, 
the Public Relations Committee of the 
American Bar Association will, upon re- 
quest, be pleased to extend assistance to 
writers in reviewing articles, scripts and 
other material, for accuracy in legal 
procedure, 

Some variations of procedure will be 
found to exist among the various state 
courts, and among the federal courts as 
well, When occasion requires, details of 
procedure in particular courts, or in spe- 
cial types of litigation, can be supplied 
by local attorneys or by court officials. 



CIVIL CASES 



How a Lawsuit Begins 

Court actions fall into two broad 
categories-civil and criminal Civil cases 
are those in which an individual or busi- 
ness or agency of government seeks dam- 
ages or relief from another individual or 
business or agency of government; these 
constitute the great bulk of the cases in 
the courts, The most common example 
is the suit for damages arising from an 
automobile accident. In legal terms this 
is a fort action, A criminal action is one 
by the state or federal government against 
an individual charged with committing a 
crime. 

This section deals with an average civil 
case. Civil actions generally are brought 
either for breach of a contract (ex con- 
tractu), or for a wrong (ex delicto) or 
tort, 

In the early days of the law, it was 
found that courts and lawyers were in* 
clined to restrict the scope of legal actions, 
Thus, if a set of facts did not fit into an 
established legal "pigeon hole/ 1 the client 
was without remedy even though he had 
suffered a wrong to his person or prop- 
erty. As a consequence, a new system- 
equity— evolved which provides a remedy 
where one might not be available at law, 
Equity covers such matters as preventing 
the continuance of a wrong (injunction), 
and compelling the performance of a 
contract to sell real estate or unique per- 
sonal property (specific performance). 
Ordinarily a jury trial cannot be obtained 
in proceedings in equity. 

A person who believes that he has been 
injured or damaged by another person or 
business firm consults his lawyer and 
tells him the facts and circumstances 
which he believes constitute a cause of 
legal action, The attorney takes the cli- 
ent's statement, interviews possible wit- 
nesses, examines applicable statutes and 



court decisions, and endeavors to deter- 
mine whether the client has a case. 

If the attorney concludes the client 
does have a cause of action, he prepares 




and files a complaint or petition in the 
proper court. His client is the plmti§ 
and the person or firm against whom the 
case is filed is the defendant, 

This constitutes the caption of the case. 
The petition states the facts of the plain- 
tiff's action against the defendant, and 
sets forth the damages, judgment or other 
relief sought. 

The attorney for the plaintiff also files 
with the clerk of the court a praecipe jor 
a summons, This is a request for the court 
clerk to issue a summons or notice, and 
to direct the sheriff of the county to serve 
a copy of it upon the defendant. In some 
states a praecipe is not necessary and the 
summons is issued as a matter of course, 
In others the summons may be served in 
advance of the filing of the petition or 
complaint, In still others, any person over 
the age of 21 and not a party to the 
action, may serve the summons. When 
the sheriff has served the summons, he 
returns the original of the summons to 
the court, with a notation thereon as to 
whether and, if so, how the defendant 
was served with the summons, Serving 
of the summons is the defendant's formal 
notification of suit. This commences the 
case. After service the defendant is en- 
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titled to a certain period of time within 
which to file his pleading, or answer, to 

the plaintiff's petition, 

Jurisdiction and Yenue 

The attorney must select the proper 
county or district in which to'file the case, 
A court has no authority to render a 
judgment in any case unless it has juris- 
diction over'- the person or property in- 
volved. This means that the court must be 
aoje to exercise control (obtain service of 
summons) over the defendant, or that the 
property involved must be located in the 
county or district .under the court's 
control. 

Certain actions are said to be local— 
i.e., they may be brought only in the 
county where the subject matter of the 
litigation is located, An example of a 
local action would be an action for the 
foreclosure of a mortgage on real estate, 
Other actions are said to be transitory— 
i.e., they may be brought in any county 
in any state where the defendant may be 
found and served with summons, An 
action for personal injuries is an example 
of a transitory action. 

Venue means the county or district 
where the action is to be tried. Venue, 
may be changed to another county or 
district upon application or by agreement. 
Where wide publicity has been given to 
a case before trial, a change of venue 
from the county is sometimes sought in 
an effort to secure jurors who have not 
formed an opinion as to the facts. Venue 
also may be changed to serve the con- 
venience of witnesses, 

A change of venue from the judge 
usually is granted on application wherein 
it is claimed that the judge stands in some 
' relation to the parties, attorneys or facts 
of the case, such as to prevent his being 
completely unbiased during the trial. 

Preparation for Trial 

The plaintiff and defendant, 
through their respective attorneys, attempt 



to marshal all of the pertinent facts bear- 
ing upon the case. The defendant may 
begin his defense by filing certain plead- 
ings, among which may be one or more 
of the following: 




Motion to Quash Service of Summons, 
This places before the court the question 
of whether or not the defendant has been 
served with summons as provided by law, 

Motion to Strike. This motion calls 
upon the court to rule whether or not 
the plaintiff's petition contains irrelevant, 
prejudicial, or other improper matter; if 
so, the court may order such matter 



Motion to Make More Definite and 
Certain. Such a motion requires the 
plaintiff to set out the facts of his com- 
plaint more specifically, or to describe 
his injury or damages in greater detail, 
so that the defendant can answer more 
precisely. 

Demurrer. Such a pleading raises the 
question of whether the plaintiff's peti- 
tion states a legally sound cause of action 
against the defendant, even admitting for 
the purpose of the pleading that all of 
the facts set out by the plaintiff in his 
petition are true. 

Answer, This statement by the de- 
fendant denies the allegations in the 
plaintiff's petition, or admits some and 
denies others, or admits all and pleads 
an excuse, 

Cross-petition or CrosHWipluint, This 
pleading may be filed by the defendant 
either separately, or as part of his answer. 



The cross-petition asks for relief or dam- 
ages on the part of the defendant against 
the original plaintiff. When such a step 
is taken, the plaintiff may then file any 
of the foregoing motions to the cross- 
petition, except a motion to quash service 
of summons, 

Reply, Either party in the case may 
file a reply, which constitutes an answer 
to any new allegations raised by the other 
party in prior pleadings. 

Note: A plea or pleading refers to an 
answer or other formal document filed in 
the action, The words should not be used 
to describe an argument made in court by 
a lawyer, 

Taking of Depositions. A deposition 
is an out-of-court statement of a witness 
under oath, intended for use in court or 
in preparation for trial. Under prevail- 
ing statutes and rules in most jurisdic- 
tions, either of the parties in a civil action 
may take the deposition of the other 
party, or of any witness. Depositions 
frequently are necessary to preserve the 
testimony of important witnesses who 
cannot appear in court, or who reside in 
another state or jurisdiction, This might 
be the testimony of a friendly witness, 
one whose evidence is considered helpful 
to the plaintiff or defendant, as the case 
may be. Or it might involve an adverse 
witness whose statements are taken, by 
one side or the other, to ascertain the 
nature of the evidence he would give if 
summoned as a witness in the trial, 

A state may not compel the presence 
at a civil trial of a witness who is outside 
the state, or in some instances, who is in 
another county of the same state. The 
procedure when the testimony of such a 
witness is sought is for the party seeking 
the testimony to apply to the court in 
which the case is pending for the issuance 
of a commission— commonly called let* 
ters rogatory— AmM to an official or 
attorney in the jurisdiction where the 
witness is, empowering him to take the 
witness's deposition and forward it to the 
court, The deposition may take the form 



either of answers to written questions, or 
of oral examination followed by cross- 
examination. In some states, it is not 
necessary to secure the issuance of a com- 
mission, but only to serve notice of the 
taking of the deposition upon opposing 
attorneys. If a witness is absent from 
the jurisdiction or is unable to attend the 
trial in person, his deposition may be 
read in evidence, If a person who has 
given a deposition also appears as a wit- 
ness at the trial, his deposition may be 
used to attack his credibility, if his oral 
testimony at the trial is inconsistent with 
that contained in the deposition, 

Discovery. In addition to the taking 
of depositions in an attempt to ascertain 
the facts upon which another party relies, 
either party may submit written questions, 
called interrogatories, to the other party 
and require that such be answered under 
oath. 

Other methods of discovery are: Re- 
quiring adverse parties to produce books, 
records and documents for inspection, to 
submit to a physical examination, or to 
admit or deny the genuineness of docu- 
ments. 

The Pre-Trial Conference 




After all of the pleadings of both par- 
ties have been filed and the case is at 
issue, many courts then set the case for 
a pre-trial hearing, At this hearing the 
attorneys appear, generally without their 
clients, and in the presence of the judge 
seek to agree on undisputed facts. These 
are called stipulations; they may include 
such matters as time and place in the 
case of an accident, the use of pictures, 
maps or sketches, and other matters, in- 
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eluding points of taw which the court 
believes might shorten the actual trial 
time without infringing upon the rights 
of either party, Thereupon, the court 
assigns a specific trial date for the case, 
Pre-trial procedure, used extensively in 
the federal district courts, frequently re- 
sults in the settlement of the case with- 
out trial, 

CRIMINAL CASES 

Bringing the Charge 

Criminal charges are instituted 
against an individual in one of two ways; 
1) Through an indictment, or true bill, 
voted by a grand jury, or 2) Through the 

filing of an information in court by the 
prosecuting attorney (sometimes called 
the county, district or state's attorney), 
alleging the commission of a crime. In 
either case the charge must set forth the 
time, date and place of the alleged crim- 
inal act as well as the nature of the 
charge, In most states, crimes of a ser- 
ious nature, such as murder or treason, 
may be charged by indictment only, 

The Grand Jury 

The grand jury is a body of citizens 
(usually 16, but varying in number from 
state to state) summoned by the court to 
inquire into crimes committed in the 
county, or in the case of federal grand 
juries, in the federal court district. Its 
proceedings are not only private but 
secret. However, a witness before a 
federal grand jury is perfectly free to 
describe his testimony to anyone he 
pleases, after he leaves the grand jury 
room, ' To this extent such proceedings 
are not secret, 

Although provision for impaneling a 
grand jury is found in all of the states, in 
only about half of them does the grand 
jury function as a regular arm of law 
enforcement. In the other half, the prose- 
cutor, on his own responsibility, is em- 
powered to make formal accusation of 
all, or of all but the most serious crimes. 



In states where the grand jury is util- 
ized it is convened at regular intervals, 
or it may be impaneled at special times 
by the court to consider important cases. 
The grand jury has broad investigative 
powers; it may compel the attendance of 
witnesses, require the taking of oaths, and 
compel answers to questions and the pro- 
duction of records. Ordinarily, however, 
the grand jury hears such witnesses as 
the prosecutor calls before it and con- 
siders only the cases presented to it by 
the prosecutor. Nevertheless, from time 
to time, a grand jury may undertake in- 
quiries of its own, in effect taking the 
initiative away from the prosecutor. In 
common parlance this is known as a 
"runaway" grand jury, 

The grand jury's traditional function 
is to determine whether information 
elicited by the prosecutor, or by its own 
inquiries, is adequate to warrant the 
return of an indictment or true bill 
charging a person or persons with a par- 
ticular crime. If it concludes that the 
evidence does not warrant a formal 
charge, it may return a no bill 

In several states, powers of investiga- 
tion similar to those of the grand jury 
are conferred by law upon a single officer 
—in every case a judicial officer or a 
deputy appointed by him-a practice giv- 
ing rise to the familiar but imprecise 
phrase "one man grand jury," 

Arrest 

When an indictment is returned by a 
grand jury, or an information filed by the 
prosecuting attorney, the Clerk of the 
Court issues a warmnt for the arrest of 
the person charged, if he has not already 
been arrested and taken into custody, The 
law usually requires that in a felony case 
(generally, a crime for which a person 
may be confined in the penitentiary — 
therefore graver in nature than a mis- 
demeanor) the defendant must promptly 
be brought before a magistrate or justice 
of the peace (in federal cases, the U. S. 
Commissioner) and be permitted to post 



bond in order to secure release from cus- 
tody, and either request or waive a pre- 
liminary hearing, In most states, how- 
ever, persons charged with murder are 
not eligible for release on a bail bond. 

Many jurisdictions permit law enforce- 
ment officials to hold a person without 
formal charge up to 24 hours for pur- 
poses of investigation. But he may not 
be held for an unreasonable length of 
time unless a criminal charge is filed. In 
addition, the defendant formally charged 
with a crime is entitled to an attorney at 
all times, If he is unable to procure an 
attorney and if he requests counsel, the 
court will appoint an attorney to repre- 
sent him, without cost to him, 

The Preliminary Hearing 

If the individual charged with a crime 
requests a preliminary hearing before a 
magistrate, the court will set a hearing 
within a reasonably short time. At the 
hearing the state must present sufficient 
evidence to convince the magistrate there 
is reason to believe the defendant has 
committed the crime with which he is 
charged, The defendant must be present 
at this hearing, but he may or may not 
present evidence on his own behalf. 

If the magistrate believes the evidence 
justifies it, he will order the defendant 
bound over for trial in the proper court— 
i.e., placed under bond for appearance at 
trial, or held in jail if the charge involved 
is hot a bailable offense, or if the de- 
fendant is unable to post bond. On the 
other hand, the magistrate may dismiss 
the charge and order the defendant re- 
leased if he concludes the state has failed 
to produce sufficient evidence in the pre- 
liminary hearing. 

In most instances a criminal case is 
placed on the court's calendar for 
arraignment. On the date fixed, the 
accused appears, the indictment or in- 
formation is read to him, his rights are 
explained by the judge, and he is asked 
whether he pleads guilty or not guilty to 
the charge. If he pleads not guilty, his 



case will be set later for trial; if he pleads 
guilty, it ordinarily will be set later for 
sentencing. In cases of minor offenses, 
sentences may be imposed immediately. 
But in some states, arraignment and plea 
are separate proceedings, held on differ- 
ent days. 

Preparation lor Trial 

As in civil cases, very careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the state and the 
defense precedes the trial, However, the 
defense may first enter a motion challeng- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court over the 
particular offense involved, or over the 
particular defendant. The defense at- 
torney also may file a demurrer, or mo- 
tion for dismissal, as in a civil suit. In 
preparing for trial, attorneys for both 
sides will interview prospective witnesses, 
and if deemed necessary, secure expert 
evidence, and gather testimony concern- 
ing ballistics, chemical tests, casts, and 
other similar data. 

THE TRIAL - 
CIVIL OR CRIMINAL 

While in detail there are minor differ- 
ences in trial procedure between civil and 
criminal cases, the basic pattern in the 
courtroom is the same. Consequently, 
this section treats the trial steps 
collectively. 

Officers of the Court 

The Judge is, of course, the officer 
who is either elected or appointed to 
preside over the court. If the case is to 
be tried before a jury, the judge rules 
upon points of law dealing with trial 
procedure, presentation of the evidence 
and the law of the case, If the case is 
tried before the judge alone, he will de- 
termine the facts in addition to perform- 
ing the aforementioned duties. 

The court clerk is an officer of the 
court, also either elected or appointed, 
who at the beginning of the trial, upon 
the judge's instruction, gives the entire 
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panel of prospective jurors (veniremen) 
■ an oath. By this oath the venireman 
promises that if called he will truly 
answer any question touching upon his 
qualifications to sit as a juror in the case, 
Any venireman who is disqualified by 
law, or has a valid reason to be excused 
under the law, ordinarily is excused by 
the judge at this time. A person may be 
disqualified from jury duty because he is 
not a resident voter or householder, be- 
cause of age, hearing defects, or because 
he has served recently on a jury. Then 
the court clerk will draw the names of the 
additional veniremen from a box, and 
they will take seats in the jury box. After 
twelve veniremen have been approved as 
jurors by the judge and the attorneys, the 
court clerk will administer an oath to the 
persons so chosen "to well and truly try 
the cause." 

The ba\li§ is an officer of the court' 
whose duties are to keep order in the 
courtroom, to call the witnesses, and to 
take charge of the jury, as instructed by 
the court, at such times as the jury may 
not be in the courtroom, and particularly 
when, having received the case, the jury 
is deliberating upon its decision. It is 
the duty of the bailiff to see that no one 
talks with or attempts to influence the 
jurors in any manner whatsoever. 

The court reporter has the duty of re- 
cording all of the proceedings in the 
courtroom, including testimony of the 
witnesses, objections made to evidence by 
the attorneys and the rulings of the court 
thereon, and listing and marking for 
identification any exhibits offered or in- 
troduced into evidence, In some states, 
the clerk of the court has charge of 
exhibits. 

The attorneys are officers of the court 
whose duties are to represent their re- 
spective clients and present the evidence 
on their behalf, to the end that the jury 
or the judge may reach a just verdict or 
decision. 

The role of the attorney is sometimes 
misunderstood, particularly in criminal 



proceedings. Our system of criminal 
jurisprudence presumes every defendant 
to be innocent until proved guilty beyond 
a reasonable doubt. Every defendant is 
entitled to be represented by legal coun- 
sel, regardless of the unpopularity of his 
cause. This is a constitutional safeguard. 
It is entirely ethical for an attorney to 
■ represent a defendant whom the com- 
munity may assume to be guilty. The 
defendant is entitled to every protection 
which the law affords him. 

One of the Canons of Professional 
Ethics of the American Bar Association 
provides that: "It is the right oj the law- 
yer to undertake the defense oj persons 
accused of crime, regardless oj his per- 
sonal opinion of the guilt of the accused; 
otherwise innocent persons, minis only 
of suspicious circumstances, might be 
denied proper defense" 

The significance of the provision is 
clear: Every defendant is entitled to 
counsel in order that he be protected from 
conviction on insufficient evidence. 

The Jury List 

The trial jury in either a civil or crim- 
inal case is called a pe»7 y«ry. It is chosen 

by lot by the court clerk from a previous- 
ly compiled list called a venire, or in 
some places the jury array. The methods 
of selecting names of persons for the 
venire vary among court jurisdictions. 
The lists in many states are made up from 
tax assessment rolls or voter registration 
lists, The law in many states requires 
that there be a preliminary screening by 
a court official to eliminate persons un- 
qualified or ineligible under the provi- 
sions of applicable state laws, In the 
federal courts, the court clerk is assisted 
in compiling the list by a jury commis- 
sioner appointed by the presiding judge. 
Many persons are exempted from jury 
duty by reason of their occupations. 
These exemptions differ from state to 
state, but in some jurisdictions those 
automatically exempted include lawyers, 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, teachers 



and clergymen. In a number of others, 
nurses, journalists, printers, railroad, tele- 
phone and telegraph employees, govern- 
ment officials, firemen and policemen are 
among the exempt occupational groups, 
On occasion, the qualification of all 
the jurors may be challenged, This is 
called a challenge to the array, and gen- 
erally is based on the ground that the 
officers charged with the duty to select 
the jurors did so in an illegal manner, 

Selecting the Jury 

In most cases a jury of twelve is re- 
quired in either a civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding. In some courts alternate jurors 
are selected to take the places of mem- 
bers of the regular panel who become 
disabled during the trial. These alternate 
jurors hear the evidence just as do the 
regular jurors, but do not participate in 
the deliberations unless a regular juror 
or jurors become disabled. 




The jury selection begins with the call- 
ing, by the court clerk, of twelve venire- 
men whose names are selected at random 
from a box, to take their places in the 
jury enclosure. The attorneys for the 
parties, or sometimes the judge, may then 
make a brief statement of the facts in- 
volved, for the purpose of acquainting 
the jurors with sufficient facts so that they 
may intelligently answer the questions put 
to them by the judge and the attorneys, 
The questions elicit the name, the occu- 
pation, the place of business and residence 
of the prospective juror, and any personal 
knowledge he may have of the case. If 



the venireman expresses an opinion or 
prejudice which will affect his judgment 
in the case, the court will thereupon dis- 
miss him for came, and another will be 
called by the court clerk, This question- 
ing of the jurors is known as the voir dire. 

There is no limit on the number of 
jurors who may be excused for cause. 
In addition to the challenges for cause, 
each party has the right to exercise a 
specific number of peremptory challenges. 
This challenge permits an attorney to 
excuse a particular juror without hiving 
to state a cause. If a peremptory chal- 
lenge is exercised, another juror then is 
called, until attorneys on both sides have 
exercised all of the peremptory challenges 
permitted by law, or they have waived 
further challenges, The number of 
peremptory challenges is limited and 
varies with the type of case. 

Thus, the jury is selected and then is 
sworn in by the court clerk to try the 
case. The remaining members of the 
jury panel are excused and directed to 
report at a future date when another case 
will be called, or excused and directed 
to report to another court in session at 
the time. 

Separating the Witnesses 

In certain cases, civil or criminal, the 
attorney on either side may advise the 
court that he is calling for the rule on 
witnesses, which means that except for 
the plaintiff or complaining witness and 
the defendant, all witnesses who may 
testify for either party will be excluded 
from the courtroom until they are called 
to testify. These witnesses are admon- 
ished by the judge not to discuss the case 
or their testimony with other witnesses 
or persons, except the attorneys, This is 
sometimes called a separation of wit- 
nesses, If the rule is not called for, the 
witnesses may remain in the courtroom 
if they so desire, 

Opening Statements 

After selection of the jury, the plain- 
tiff's attorney, or attorney for the state 
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in a criminal case, may make an opening 
statement for the purpose of advising the 
jury what he intends to prove in the case, 
This statement must be confined to facts 
intended to be elicited in evidence and 
cannot be argumentative, The attorney 
for the defendant also may make an open* 
ing statement for the same purpose, or, 
in some states, may reserve the opening 
statement until the end of the plaintiff's 
or state's case:-- Either party may waive 
his opening statement if he desires. 

Presentation of Evidence 

The plaintiff in a civil case, or the state 
in a criminal case, will begin the presenta- 
tion of evidence with their witnesses. 
Among these usually will be included the 
plaintiff in a civil case or the complain- 
ing witness in a criminal case, although 
they are not required to testify. 

A witness may testify to a matter of 
fact. He can tell what he saw, heard, : 
(unless it is hearsay as explained below), 
felt, smelled or touched through use of 
his physical senses. Generally, he can- 
not state his opinion or give his conclu- 
sion unless he is an expert or otherwise 
especially qualified to do so. A witness 
who has been first qualified in a particular 
field as an expert may give his opinion 
based upon the facts in evidence, and 
may state the reasons for that opinion, 
The facts in evidence are put to the expert 
in a question called a hypothetical ques- 
tion. The question assumes the truth of 
the facts contained in it. 

Generally, a witness cannot testify to 
hearsay, that is, what someone else has 
told him outside of the presence of the 
parties to the action. A witness will not 
be permitted to testify about matters 
which are too remote to have any bearing 
on the decision in the case, or matters 
that are irrelevant and immaterial. 

An attorney may not ask leading ques- 
tions of his own witness, particularly 
about matters which are in dispute in the 
lawsuit, although routine, noncontrover- 
sial matters are sometimes asked with 



leading questions. A leading question is 
one which suggests the answer desired, 

Objections will be made by the oppos- 
ing counsel to leading questions, or may 
be made to a question that calls for an 
opinion or conclusion on the part of the 
witness, or which obviously will require 
an answer based on hearsay. There are 
many other possible reasons for objec- 
tions under the rules of evidente. Objec- 
tions are often made in the following 
form: "I object to that question on the 
ground that it is incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial and for the further reason 
that it calls for an opinion and conclusion 
of the witness." However, many juris- 
dictions require that the objection specify 
wherein the question is not proper, The 
judge will thereupon sustain or deny the 
objection, and if sustained, another .ques- 
tion must then be asked or the same 
question rephrased in proper form. 

If an objection to a question is sus- 
tained on either direct or cross-examina- 
tion, the attorney asking the question may 
make an ofjer to prove. This offer is 
dictated to the court reporter out of the 
hearing of the jury, In it the attorney 
states the answer which the witness would 
have given if permitted. The offer forms 
part of the record on appeal. 

If the objection is overruled, the wit- 
ness may then answer. The attorney who 
made the objection may thereupon take 
an exception, which simply means that 
he is preserving a record, so that if the 
case is appealed he may argue that the 
court erred in overruling the objection. 
In some states, the l! rules permit an auto- 
matic exception to an adverse ruling with- 
out its being asked for in each instance. 

A witness also may be used to identify 
documents, pictures, or other physical 
exhibits in the trial. 

Cross«Examination 

When plaintiff's attorney or the state's 
attorney has finished his direct examina- 
tion of the witness, the defendant's 
attorney or opposing counsel may then 



cross-examine the witness upon any mat- 
ter about which the witness has been 
questioned initially in direct examination. 
The cross-examining attorney may ask 
leading questions for the purpose of in- 
ducing the witness to testify about matters 
which he may otherwise have chosen to ■ 
ignore. On cross-examination, the attor- 
ney may try to bring out any prejudice 
or bias of the witness, such as his rela- 
tionship or friendship to the party, or 
other interest in the case, He is permitted 
to ask the witness if he has been con- 
victed of a felony or crime involving 
moral turpitude, since this bears upon the 
credibility of the witness. 

The plaintiff's attorney may object to 
certain questions asked on cross-examina- 
tion on the ground that they are improper 
questions because they deal with facts not 
touched upon in the direct examination, 
and on the grounds mentioned previously. 

Re-Direct Examination 

After the opposing attorney is finished 
with his cross-examination, the attorney 
who called the witness has the right to 
ask questions on re-direct examination. 
The re-direct examination covers new 
matters brought out on cross-examination 
and generally is an effort to rehabilitate 
a witness whose testimony on direct 
examination has been weakened by cross- 
examination, Then the opposing attorney 
may re-cross-examine, At the conclusion 
of the plaintiff's or state's evidence, the 
attorney will announce that the plaintiff 
or state rests, 

Demurrer to Plaintiff's or 

State's Case, or 

Motion for Directed Verdict 

At the conclusion of the plaintiff's or 
state's case, out of the presence of the 
jury, the defendant's counsel may demur 
to the plaintiff's or state's case on the 
ground that a cause of action has not 
been proved, or that the commission of 
a crime has not been proved against 
the defendant. In many states, this is 
known as a motion for a directed verdict, 



or a verdict which the judge orders the 
jury to return. The judge will thereupon 
either sustain or overrule the demurrer 
or motion. If it is sustained, the case 
is concluded. If it is overruled, the de- 
fendant then is given the opportunity to 
present his evidence. 

Presentation of Evidence 
by the Defendant 

The defense attorney may elect to 
present no evidence, and sometimes does 
so in a criminal case particularly; or he 
may present certain evidence but not 
place the defendant upon the stand. In 
a criminal case the defendant need not 
take the stand unless he wishes to do so. 
The reason for this is that the plaintiff or 
the state has the burden of proof. 

In a civil case, the plaintiff must prove 
his case by a preponderance of the 
evidence, This merely means the greater 
weight of the evidence. 

In a criminal case, the evidence of guilt 
must be beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The defendant is presumed to be not 
negligent or liable in a civil case, and not 
guilty in a criminal case. The defense 
attorney may feel that the burden of 
proof has not been sustained, or that pre- 
sentation of the defendant's witnesses 
might strengthen the plaintiff's case. If 
the defendant does present evidence, he 
does so in the same manner as the plain- 
tiff or the state, as set out above, and the 
plaintiff or state will cross-examine the 
defendant's witnesses, 

Rebuttal Evidence 

At the conclusion of the defendant's 
case, the plaintiff or state's attorney may 
then present rebuttal witnesses or evi- 
dence, designed to refute the testimony 
and evidence presented by the defendant. 
The matter covered is evidence on which 
the plaintiff or state did not present any 
evidence in its case in chief initially; or 
it may be the presentation of a new wit- 
ness who can contradict the defendant's 
witness. If there is a so-called surprise 
witness, this is often where you will find 
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him, At the conclusion of the rebuttal 
evidence, the defendant may present ad- 
ditional evidence to contradict it, 

Final Motions 

At the conclusion of all the evidence, 
out of the presence of the jury, the de- 
fendant may again renew his demurrer 
or motion for directed verdict, If the 
demurrer or motion is sustained, the case 
is concluded;"; If overruled, the trial 
proceeds, 

Thus, the case has now been concluded 
on the evidence and it is ready to be 
submitted to the jury. 

Conferences During the Trial 

Occasionally during the trial the law- 
yers will ask permission to approach the 
bench and speak to the judge, or the 
judge may call them to the bench. A 
whispered conference ensues, having to 
' do with the admissibility of certain evi- 
dence, irregularities in the trial or other 
matters. The reason the judge and law- 
yers speak in tones inaudible to the jury 
and courtroom is that the jurors might 
be prejudiced by what they hear. In any 
event, the question of admissibility of 
evidence is outside the province of the 
jury since this is a matter of law for the 
judge to decide. If the ruling cannot be 
made quickly, the judge will order the 
jury to retire, and then will hear the argu- 
ments of attorneys outside the presence 
of the jury, 



Whenever the jury leaves the court- 
room, the judge will admonish them not 
to form or express an opinion or discuss 
the case with anyone. 




The attorney for the plaintiff or state 
will present the first argument in closing 
the case, Generally, his purpose will be 
to summarize and comment on the evi- 
dence in the most favorable light for his 
side, He cannot argue issues outside of 
the case or talk about evidence that was 
not presented, He is not allowed to com- 
ment on the defendant's failure to take 
the stand as a witness in a criminal case. 

He may talk about the facts and all 
inferences that could properly be drawn 
therefrom. If he does talk about im- 
proper matters, the opposing attorney 
may object and the judge will thereupon 
rule upon the objection. If the offending 
remarks are deemed seriously prejudicial, 
the opposing attorney will ask that the 
jury be instructed to disregard them, and 
in some instances may move for a 
mistrial, i.e., that the present trial be ter- 
minated and the case be set for retrial at 
a later date. 

Ordinarily, before closing arguments, 
the judge will have indicated to the 
attorneys the instructions which he will 
give to the jury, and it is proper for the 
attorneys, in closing argument, to com- 
ment upon them and to relate them to 
the evidence. 

The defendant's attorney will next pre- 
sent the argument on behalf of the de- 
fendant. He usually answers the state- 
ments made in the opening argument, 
points out defects in the plaintiff's case, 
and summarizes the facts favorable to his 
client. Thereafter, the plaintiff or state 
is entitled to the concluding argument in 
which the attorney answers the defend- 
ant's argument and makes a final appeal 
to the jury. 

If the defendant chooses not to make a 
closing argument, which sometimes oc- 



curs, then the plaintiff or state loses the 
right to the last argument. 

Instructions to the Jury 

While the giving of instructions to the 
jury is the function of the judge, in many 
states the attorneys for each side submit 
a number of suggested instructions de- 
signed to apply the law to the facts in 
evidence, The judge will indicate which 
instructions he will give and which' he 
will refuse, and the attorneys may make 
objections to such rulings for the purpose 
of the record in any appeal. 

The judge reads these instructions to 
the jury. This is commonly referred to 
as the judge's charge to the jury. The 
instructions cover the law as applicable 
to the case. Only the judge may deter- 
mine what the law is, and not the jury. 
In some states, however, in criminal 
cases, the jurors are judges of both the 
facts and the law. 

In giving the instructions, the judge 
will state the issues in the case, define 
any terms or words necessary, and tell 
the jury what it must decide as to the 
issues if it is to find for the plaintiff or 
state, or for the defendant. He will 
advise the jury that it is the sole judge 
of the facts and of the credibility of 
witnesses; and that upon leaving the 
courtroom to reach a verdict, it must 
elect a foreman of the jury and then reach 
a decision based upon the judgment of 
each individual juror, In some states, 
the first juror chosen automatically be- 
comes the foreman, 

In the Jury Room 

At the conclusion of arguments the 
jury is taken to the jury room by the 
bailiff to begin its deliberations, The 
bailiff will sit outside and not permit any- 
one to enter or leave the jury room. 
Ordinarily, the court has furnished the 
jury with written forms of all possible 
verdicts which it might reach, so that 
when a decision is reached the jury can 
choose the proper verdict form. If the 
decision is unanimous, it will be signed 



by the foreman of the jury, and returned 
to the courtroom. 




Ordinarily, in a criminal case, the de- 
cision of the jury must be unanimous. In 
some jurisdictions, in civil cases, only 
nine or ten out of twelve jurors need 
agree to reach a verdict. However, all 
federal courts require a unanimous ver- 
dict. No one may attempt to tamper 
with the jury in any way while it is 
deliberating. 

If the jurors cannot agree on a verdict, 
the jury is called a hung jury, and the 
case may be retried before a new jury at 
a later date. 

If the jury is out overnight the mem- 
bers will often be housed in a hotel and 
secluded from all contacts with other 
persons, In some states the jury may 
take the judge's instructions and the ex- 
hibits introduced in evidence to the jury 
room, and on rare occasions, the jury 
may return to the courtroom in the 
presence of counsel and parties for both 
sides to ask a question of the judge hav- 
ing to do with his instructions. In such 
instances the judge may reread all or 
certain of the instructions previously 
given, or supplement or clarify them by 
further instructions. In many cases, the 
jury will be excused to go home at night, 
especially if there is no objection by 
either party, 

Verdict 

Upon reaching a verdict, the jury re- 
turns to the courtroom with the bailiff 
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and, in the presence of the judge, the 
parties and their respective attorneys, the 
verdict is read or announced aloud in 
open court. The reading or announce- 
ment may be by the jury foreman or the 
court clerk. Attorneys for either party, 
but usually the losing party, may ask 
that the jury be polled, in which case each 
individual juror will be asked if the ver- 
dict is his verdipt. It is rare for a juror 
to say that it is not his verdict. When 
the verdict is read and accepted by the 
court, the jury is dismissed, and the trial 
is concluded, 

Motions After Verdict 

Motions permitted to be made after 
the verdict is rendered will vary from 
state to state. A motion in arrest oj 
judgment attacks the sufficiency of the 
indictment or information in a criminal 
case, A motion for judgment won ob- 
stante veredicto may be made after ver- 
dict and before judgment, This motion 
requests the judge to enter a judgment 
for one party notwithstanding the verdict 
of the jury. Ordinarily this motion 
raises the same questions as could be 
raised by a motion for directed verdict. 
A motion jor a new trial sets out alleged 
errors committed in the trial court and 
asks the trial judge to correct them. In 
some states the filing of a motion for a 
new trial is a condition precedent to an 
appeal, 

Judgment 

The verdict of the jury is ineffective 
until the judge enters judgment upon the 
verdict, In a civil damage action this 
judgment might read: 

"It is, therefore, ordered, ad- 
judged and decreed that the plaintiff 
do have and recover the sum of 
$1,000 of and from the defendant," 
At the request of the plaintiff's lawyer, 
the clerk of the court will deliver a paper 
called an execution to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take and sell the property 
of the defendant and apply the proceeds 
of the sale to the amount of the judgment, 



Sentencing 

In a criminal case, if the defendant is 
convicted, the judge will set a date for 
sentencing. In the meantime, the judge 
may consider matters in mitigation of the 
sentence. 

In the great majority of states, and in 
the federal courts, the function of impos- 
ing sentence is exclusively that of the 
judge. But in some states the jury is 
called upon to fix the sentences for some, 
or all, crimes. In these states the judge 
merely imposes the sentence as deter- 
mined by the jury. 

Rights of Appeal 

In a civil case either party may appeal 
to a higher court. But in a criminal case 
this right is limited to the defendant. 
Appeals in either civil or criminal cases 
may be on such grounds as; Errors in 
trial procedure and errors in substantive 
law, i.e., in interpretation of law by the 
trial judge. These are the most common 
grounds for appeals to higher courts al- 
though there are others. 

The right of appeal does not extend to 
the prosecution in a criminal case even 
if the prosecutor should discover new 
evidence of the defendant's guilt after his 
acquittal, Moreover, the State is power- 
less to bring the defendant to trial again 
on the same charge. The Constitution 
of the United States and those of most 
states prevent retrial under provisions 
known as double jeopardy clauses, 

Criminal defendants have a further 
appellate safeguard. Those convicted in 
state courts may appeal to the federal 
courts on grounds of violation of consti- 
tutional rights, if such grounds exist. This 
privilege serves to impose the powerful 
check of the federat judicial system upon 
any abuses that may occur in state 
criminal procedures. 

The record on appeal consists of the 
papers filed in the trial court and the 
court reporter's transcript of the evidence, 
The latter is' called a bill oj exceptions or 
transcript on appeal and must be certified 



by the trial judge to be true and correct. 
In most states only so much of the record 
need be included as will properly present 
the questions to be raised on appeal. 

Appeal 

Statutes or rules of court provide for 
procedure on appeals, Ordinarily, the 
party appealing is called the appellant, 
and the other party the appellee, 

The appeal is initiated by filing the 
transcript of the record of the trial court 
in the appellate court within the time 
prescribed. This filing initiates the run- 
ning of the time within which the appel- 
lant must file his brief setting forth the 
reasons and the law upon which he relies 
in seeking a reversal of the trial court. 

The appellee then has a specified time 
within which to file his answer brief. 
Following this, the appellant may file a 
second brief, or brief in reply to the 
appellee's brief. 

When the appeal has been fully briefed, 
the case may be set for hearing on oral 
argument before the appellate court. 
Sometimes the court itself will ask for 
argument; otherwise, one of the parties 
may petition for it. Often appeals are 
submitted on the briefs without argu- 
ment. Courts of appeal do not hear 
further evidence, and indeed it is unusual 
for any of the parties to the case to attend 
the hearing of the oral argument. 

Generally the case has been assigned 
to one of the judges of the appellate court, 
although the full court will hear the argu- 
ment. Thereafter, it is customary for all 
the judges to confer on the issues pre- 
sented, and then the judge who has been 
assigned the case will write an opinion. 
If a judge or judges disagree with the 
result, they may dissent and file a dis- 
senting opinion. In many states a written 
opinion is required, 

An appellate court will not weigh evi- 
dence and generally will reverse a trial 
court for errors of law only. Not every 




error of law will warrant a reversal. Some 
are harmless errors, i.e., the rights of a 
party to a fair trial were not prejudiced 
by them. However, an error of law, such 
as the admission of improper and per- 
suasive evidence on a material issue, may, 
and often does constitute a prejudicial 
and reversible error. 

After the opinion is handed down, and 
time for the filing of a petition for re- 
hearing, or a petition for transfer, or 
petition for wit of certiorari (if there is 
a higher appellate court) has expired, the 
appellate court will send its mandate to 
the trial court for further action in the 
case. 

If the lower court was affirmed, the 
case is ended; if reversed, the appellate 
court may direct that a new trial be had, 
or that the judgment of the trial court be 
modified and corrected as prescribed in 
the opinion. 

The taking of an appeal ordinarily does 
not suspend the operation of a judgment 
obtained in a civil action in a trial court. 
Thus, the party prevailing in the trial 
court may order an execution issued on 
the judgment unless the party appealing 
files an appeal or supersedeas bond which 
binds the party and his surety to pay or 
perform the judgment in the event it is 
affirmed on appeal. The filing of this 
bond will stay further action on the judg- 
ment until the appeal has been concluded. 
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GLOSSARY OF LEGAL TERMS 

A, 
abstract of record— A complete history in short, abbreviated form of the case as found 

in the record, 
accumulative sentence — A sentence, additional to others, imposed at the same time for 

several distinct offenses; one sentence to begin at the expiration of another. 
action in personam (in per-so'nam) An action against the person, founded on a personal 

liability. 
action in rem (in rem) An action for a thing; an action for the recovery of a thing possessed 

by another, 
adjudication-Giving or pronouncing a judgment or decree; also the judgment given, ^ 
adversary system— The system of trial practice in the U. S. and some other countries in 

which each of the opposing, or adversary parties, has full opportunity to present 

and establish their opposing contentions before the court, 
allegation — The assertion, declaration/ or statement of a party to an action, made in a 

pleading, setting out what he expects to prove, 
amicus curiae (a-mfkus ku'ri-e) A friend of the court; one who interposes and volunteers 

information upon some matter of law. 
ancillary bill or suit (an'si-la-ri) One growing out of and auxiliary to another action or 

suit, such as a proceeding for the enforcement of a judgment, or to set aside fraudu- 
lent transfers of property. 
answer— A pleading by which defendant endeavors to resist the plaintiff's allegation of facts. 
appearance— The formal proceeding by which a defendant submits himself to the juris- 
diction of the court, 
appellant (a-pel'ant) The party appealing a decision or judgment to a higher court. 
appellate court— A court having jurisdiction of appeal and review; not a "trial court". 
appellee (ap-e-le') The party against whom an appeal is taken, 
arraignment— In criminal practice, to bring a prisoner to the bar of the court to answer 

to a criminal charge, 
arrest of judgment— The act of staying the effect of a judgment already entered, 
at issue-Whenever the parties to a suit come to a point in the pleadings which is affirmed 

on one side and denied on the other, they are said to be "at issue". 
attachment— A remedy by which plaintiff is enabled to acquire a lien upon property or 

effects of defendant for satisfaction of judgment which plaintiff may obtain in the 

future, 
attorney of record-Attorney whose name appears in the permanent records or files of a 

case. 

B 

bail-To set at liberty a person arrested or imprisoned, on security being token, for his 

appearance on a specified day and place. 
bail bond— An obligation signed by the accused, with sureties, to secure his presence in 

court, 
bailiff — A court attendant whose duties are to keep order in the courtroom and to have 

custody of the jury, 
banc (bangk) Bench; the place where a court permanently or regularly sits. A "sitting in 

banc" is a meeting of all the judges of a court, as distinguished from the sitting of 

a single judge. 
bench warrant-Process issued by the court itself, or "from the bench" for the attachment 

or arrest of a person, 
best evidence-Primary evidence, as distinguished from secondary; the best and highest 

evidence of which the nature of the case is susceptible, 

I instruction-One in which jury is told if they find certain conditions to be true they 

must find for plaintiff, or defendant, as case might be. 
bind over— To hold on bail for trial, 
brief— A written or printed document prepared by counsel to file in court, usually setting 

forth both facts and law in support of his case, 
burden of proof-In the law of evidence, the necessity or duty of affirmatively proving a fact 

or facts in dispute, 
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calling the docket — The public calling of the docket or list of causes at commencement of 

term of court, for setting a time for trial or entering orders, 
caption — The caption of a pleading, or other papers connected with a case in court, is the 

heading or introductory clause which shows the names of the parties, name of the 

court, number of the case, etc. 
cause— A suit, litigation or action, civil or criminal. 
certiorari (ser'shi-6-ra'ri) An original writ commanding judges or officers of inferior courts 

to certify or to return records of proceedings in a cause for judicial review. 
challenge to the array-Questioning the qualifications of an entire jury panel, usually on 

the grounds of partiality or some fault in the process of summoning the panel, 
chambers— Private office or room of a judge. 
change of venue— The removal of a suit begun in one county or district, to another, for 

trial, or from one court to another in the same county or district. 
circuit courts— Originally, courts whose jurisdiction extended over several counties or dis- 
tricts, and whose sessions were held in such counties or districts alternately; today, 

a circuit court may hold all its sessions in one county, 
circumstantial evidence-All evidence of indirect nature: the process of decision by which 

court or jury may reason from circumstances known or proved to establish by 

inference the principal fact. 
code— A collection, compendium or revision of laws systematically arranged into chapters, 

table of contents and index and promulgated by legislative authority, 
codicil (kod'i-sil) A supplement or an addition to a will. ' 
commit-to send a person to prison, to an asylum, workhouse, or reformatory by lawful 

authority. 
common law-Law which derives its authority solely from usages and customs of imme- 
morial antiquity, or from the judgments and decrees of courts, Also called "case 

law." 
commutation— The change of a punishment from a greater degree to a lesser degree, as from 

death to life imprisonment. 
comparative negligence— The doctrine by which acts of the opposing parties are compared 

in the degrees of "slight," "ordinary" and "gross" negligence. 
competency— In the law of evidence, the presence of those characteristics which render a 

witness legally fit and qualified to give testimony, 
complainant-Synonymous with "plaintiff," 
complaint— The first or initiatory pleading on the part of the complainant, or plaintiff, in 

a civil action. 
concurrent sentence-Sentences for more than one crime in which the time of each is to 

be served concurrently, rather than successively, 
condemnation— The legal process by which real estate of a private owner is taken for 

public use without his consent, but upon the award and payment of just compensation. 
contempt of court-Any act calculated to embarrass, hinder, or obstruct a court in the 

administration of justice, or calculated to lessen its authority or dignity. Contempts 

are of two kinds; direct and indirect, Direct contempts are those committed in the 

immediate presence of the court; indirect is the term chiefly used with reference to 

the failure or refusal to obey a lawful order. 
corpus delicti (kor'pus de-lik'tl) The body (material substance) upon which a crime has been 

committed, e.g., the corpse of a murdered man, the charred remains of a burned 

house, 
corroborating evidence-Evidence supplementary to that already given and tending to 

strengthen or confirm it, 
court reporter — A person who transcribes by shorthand or stenographically takes down 

testimony during court proceedings. 
costs— An allowance for expenses in prosecuting or defending a suit, Ordinarily does not 

include attorney's fees. 
counterclaim— A claim presented by a defendant in opposition to the claim of a plaintiff, 
courts of record — Those whose proceedings are permanently recorded, and which have the 

power to fine or imprison for contempt. Courts not of record are those of lesser 

authority whose proceedings are not permanently recorded, 
criminal insanity-Lack of mental capacity to do or abstain from doing a particular act; 
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inability to distinguish right from wrong. 
cross-examination— The questioning of a witness in a trial, or in the taking of a deposition, 

by the party opposed to the one who produced the witness, 
cumulative sentence— Separate sentences (each additional to the others) imposed against 

a person convicted upon an indictment containing several counts, each charging a 

different offense, (Same as accumulative sentence,) 
D 
damages-Pecuniary compensation which may be recovered in the courts by any person 

who has suffered loss, detriment, or injury to his person, property or rights, through 

the unlawful act or negligence of another. 
de novo (de no'yo) Anew, afresh. A "trial de novo" is the retrial of a case, 
declaratory judgment-One which declares the rights of the parties or expresses the opinion 

of the court on a question of law, without ordering anything to be done. 
decree-A decision or order of the court. A final decree is one which fully and finally 

disposes of the litigation; an interlocutory decree is a provisional or preliminary 

decree which is not final. 
default-A "default" in an action of law occurs when a defendant omits to plead within 

the time allowed or fails to appear at the trial. 
demur (de-meV) To file a pleading, (called "a demurrer") admitting the truth of the facts 

in the complaint, or answer, but contending they are legally insufficient, 
deposition — The testimony of a witness not taken in open court, but in pursuance of 

authority given by statute or rule of court to take testimony elsewhere. 
direct evidence-Proof of facts by witnesses who saw acts done or heard words spoken as 

distinguished from circumstantial evidence, which is called indirect. 
direct examination— The first interrogation of a witness by the party on whose behalf he 

is called, 
directed verdict— An instruction by the judge to the jury to return a specific verdict. 
discovery — A proceeding whereby one party to an action may be informed as to facts 

known by other parties or witnesses. 
dismissal without prejudice-Permits the complainant to sue again on the same cause of 

action, while dismissal "with prejudice" bars the right to bring or maintain an action 

on the same claim or cause. 
dissent — A term commonly used to denote the disagreement of one or more judges of a 

court with the decision of the majority, 
domicile-That place where a person has his true and permanent home, A person may 

have several residences, but only one domicile. 
double jeopardy— Common-law and constitutional prohibition against more than one 

prosecution for the same crime, transaction or omission, 
due process-Law in its regular course of administration through the courts of justice, 

The guarantee of due process requires that every man have the protection of a 

fair trial. 

E 
embezzlement— The fraudulent appropriation by a person to his own use or benefit of 

property or money intrusted to him by another. 
eminent domain— The power to take private property for public use by condemnation. 
enjoin-To require a person, by writ of injunction from a court of equity, to perform, 

or to abstain or desist from, some act. 
entrapment— The act of officers or agents of a government in inducing a person to commit 

a crime not contemplated by him, for the purpose of instituting a criminal prosecu- 
tion against him. 
equity, courts of— Courts which administer remedial justice according to the system of 

equity, as distinguished from courts of common law. Equity courts are sometimes 

called courts of chancery. 
equitable action—An action which may be brought for the purpose of restraining the 

threatened infliction of wrongs or injuries, and the prevention of threatened illegal 

action. (Remedies not available at common law.) 
escheat (es-chet) In American law, the preferable right of the state to an estate to which no 

one is able to make a valid claim, 
escrow (es-kro') A writing, or deed, delivered by the grantor into the hands of a third 

person, to be held by the latter until the happening of a contingency or performance 

of a condition. 



estoppel (es-top'el) A person's own act, or acceptance of facts, which preclude his later 

making claims to the contrary, 
et al-An abbreviation of et alii, meaning "and others." 
et seq-An abbreviation for et sequentes, or et sequentia, "and the following," 
ex contractu (ex kon-trak'tu) In both civil and common law, rights and causes of action 

are divided into two classes: Those arising ex contractu (from a contract) and ex 

delicto (from a wrong or tort). 
ex delicto (ex de-lik'to) Rights and causes of action arising from a wrong or "tort," 
ex parte (ex par'te) By or for one party; done for, in behalf of, or on the application of, 

one party only, 
ex post facto (eks post fak'to) After the fact; an act or fact occurring after some previous 

act or fact, and relating thereto. 
exception — A formal objection to an action of the court, during the trial of a cause, in 

refusing a request or overruling an objection; implying that the party excepting does 

not acquiesce in the decision of the court, but will seek to procure its reversal. 
exhibit— A paper, document or other article produced and exhibited to a court during a 

trial or hearing, 
expert evidence-Testimony given in relation to some scientific, technical, or professional 

matter by experts, i.e., persons qualified to speak authoritatively by reason of their 

special training, skill, or familiarity with the subject. 
extenuating circumstances-Circumstances which render a crime less aggravated, heinous, 

or reprehensible than it would otherwise be. 
extradition— The surrender by one state to another of an individual accused or convicted 

of an offense outside its own territory, and within the territorial jurisdiction of the 

other, 

F 
fair comment-A term used k the law of libel, applying to statements made by a writer 

in an honest belief of their truth, relating to official act, even though the statements 

are not true in fact. 
fair preponderance— Evidence sufficient to create in the minds of the triers of fact the con- 
viction that the party upon whom is the burden has established its case. 
false arrest-Any unlawful physical restraint of another's liberty, whether in prison or 

elsewhere, 
false pretenses— Designed misrepresentation of existing fact or condition whereby a person 

obtains another's money or goods, 
felony— A crime of a graver nature than a misdemeanor. Generally, an offense punishable 

by death or imprisonment in a penitentiary. 
fiduciary (fi-du'shi-ki) A term derived from the Roman law, meaning a person holding 

the character of a trustee, in respect to the trust and confidence involved in it and 

the scrupulous good faith and candor which it requires. 
forcible entry and detainer — A summary proceeding for restoring possession of land to one 

who has been wrongfully deprived of possession. 
forgery— The false making or material altering, with intent to defraud, of any writing 

which, if genuine, might be the foundation of a legal liability. 
fraud-An intentional perversion of truth; deceitful practice or device resorted to with 

intent to deprive another of property or other right, or in some manner to do him 

injury. 



nt— A proceeding whereby property, money or credits of a debtor, in possession 

of another (the garnishee) are applied to the debts of the debtor. 
garnishee-(Noun) The person upon whom a garnishment is served, usually a debtor of 

the defendant in the action; (verb) to institute garnishment proceedings, 
general assignment-The voluntary transfer, by a debtor, of all his property to a trustee 

for the benefit of all of his creditors. 
general demurrer— A demurrer which raises the question whether the pleading against 

which it is directed lacks the definite allegations essential to a cause of action, or 

defense, 
gratuitous guest-In automobile law, a person riding at the invitation of the owner of a 

vehicle, or his authorized agent, without payment of a consideration or a fare. 
guardian ad litem (ad li'tem) A person appointed by a court to look after the interests 

of an infant whose property is involved in litigation. 
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H 

s corpus (ha'be-as kor'pus) (Lat.) "You have the body," The name given a variety 

of writs whose object is to bring a person before a court or judge, In most common 

usage, it is directed to the official or person detaining another, commanding him to 

produce the body of the prisoner or person detained so the court may determine 

if such person has been denied his liberty without due process of law. 
harmless error— In appellate practice, an error committed by a lower court during a trial, 

but not prejudicial to the rights of the party and for which the court will not reverse 

the judgment, 
hearsay-Evidence not proceeding from the personal knowledge of the witness, 
holographic will (hol-6-graf'ik) A testamentary instrument entirely written, dated and 

signed by the testator in his own handwriting. 
• hostile witness — A witness who is subject to cross-examination by the party who called him 

to testify, because of his evident antagonism toward that party as exhibited in his 

direct examination, 
hypothetical question— A combination of facts and circumstances, assumed or proved, 

stated in such a form as to constitute a coherent state of facts upon which the 

opinion of an expert can be asked by way of evidence in a trial, 
I 
impeachment of witness— An attack on the credibility of a witness by the testimony of 

other witnesses, 
implied contract— A contract in which the promise made by the obligor is not express, 

but inferred by his conduct or implied in law, 
imputed negligence— Negligence which is not directly attributable to the person himself, 

but which is the negligence of a person who is in privity with him, and with whose 

fault he is chargeable. 
inadmissible — That which, under the established rules of evidence, cannot be admitted or 

received, 
in banc— On the bench; all judges of the court sitting together to hear a cause. 
in camera (in kam'e-ra) In chambers; in private. 
incompetent evidence-Evidence which is not admissible under the established rules of 

evidence, 
indeterminate sentence—An indefinite sentence of "not less than" and "not more than" so 

many years, the exact term to be served being afterwards determined by parole 

authorities within the minimum and maximum limits set by the court or by statute. 
indictment — An accusation in writing found and' presented by a grand jury, charging that 

a person therein named has done some act, or been guilty of some omission, which, 

by law, is a crime, 
inferior court-Any court subordinate to the chief appellate tribunal in a particular judicial 

system, 
information— An accusation for some criminal offense, in the nature of an indictment, from 

which it differs only in being presented by a competent public officer instead of a 

grand jury. 
injunction— A mandatory or prohibitive writ issued by a court. . 
inns of court— Societies of barristers in England, 
instruction— A direction given by the judge to the jury concerning the law of the case. 
inter alia (in ter a'li-a) Among other things or matters. 
inter alios (in'ter a'li-os) Among other persons; between others. 
interlocutory-Provisional; temporary; not final, Refers to orders and decrees of a court. 
interrogatories-Written questions propounded by one party and served on adversary, who 

must provide written answers thereto under oath. 
intervention — A proceeding in a suit or action by which a third person is permitted by the 

court to make himself a party. 
intestate— One who dies without leaving a will, 
irrelevant— Evidence. not relating or applicable to the matter in issue; not supporting the 

issue, 

J 
jurisprudence— The philosophy of law, or the science which treats of the principles of 

positive law and legal relations. 
jury— A certain number of men, selected according to law, and sworn to inquire of certain 

matters of fact, and declare the truth upon evidence laid before them. 
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grand jury-A jury of inquiry whose duty is to receive complaints and accusations in 

criminal cases, hear the evidence and find bills of indictment in cases where they 

are satisfied a trial ought to be had, 
petit jury— The ordinary jury of twelve (or fewer) persons for the trial of a civil or criminal 

case. So called to distinguish it from the grand jury. 
jury commissioner— An officer charged with the duty of selecting the names to be put into 

a jury wheel, or of drawing the panel of jurors for a particular term of court. 



leading question-One which instructs a witness how to answer or puts into his mouth 

words to be echoed back; one which suggests to the witness the answer desired. 

Prohibited on direct examination. 
letters rogatory (rog'a-to-ri) A request by one court of another court in an independent 

jurisdiction, that a witness be examined upon interrogatories sent with the request, 
libel — A method of defamation expressed by print, writing, pictures, or signs. In its most 

general sense any publication that is injurious to the reputation of another. 
levy — A seizure; the obtaining of money by legal process through seizure and sale of 

property, The raising of the money for which an execution has been issued. 
limitation— A certain time allowed by statute in which litigation must be brought, 
lis pendens (lis pen'denz) A pending suit. 
locus delicti (lo'kus de*lik'ti) The place of the offense. 

M 
malfeasance (mal-fe'zans) Evil doing; ill conduct; the commission of some act which is 

positively prohibited by law. 
malicious prosecution— An action instituted with intention of injuring defendant and with- 
out probable cause, and which terminates in favor of the person prosecuted. 
mandamus (man-da-'mus) The name of a writ which issues from a court of superior juris- 
diction, directed to an inferior court, commanding the performance of a particular 

act. 
mandate— A judicial command or precept proceeding from a court or judicial officer, 

directing the proper officer to enforce a judgment, sentence, or decree. 
manslaughter— The unlawful killing of another without malice; may be either voluntary, 

upon a sudden impulse, or involuntary, in the commission of some unlawful act, 
master in chancery— An officer of a court of chancery who acts as an assistant to the judge. 
material evidence-Such as is relevant and goes to the substantial issues in dispute. 
mesne (men) Intermediate; intervening. 
misdemeanor-Offenses less than felonies; generally those punishable by fine or imprison* 

merit otherwise than in penitentiaries. 
misfeasance— A misdeed or trespass, The improper performance of some act which a 

person may lawfully do. 
mistrial— An erroneous or invalid trial; a trial which cannot stand in law because of lack 

of jurisdiction, wrong drawing of jurors, or disregard of some other fundamental 

requisite. 
mitigating circumstance-One which does not constitute a justification or excuse of an 

offense, but which may be considered as reducing the degree of moral culpability. 
moot— Unsettled; undecided. A moot point is one not settled by judicial decisions, 
moral turpitude-Conduct contrary to honesty, modesty, or good morals, i 

multiplicity of actions-Numerous and unnecessary attempts to litigate the same right, 
municipal courts— In the judicial organization of some states, courts whose territorial 

authority is confined to the city or community, 
murder— The unlawful killing of a human being by another with malice aforethought, 

either express or implied, 

N 
ne exeat (ne ek'se-at) A writ which forbids the person to whom it is addressed to leave the 

country, the state, or the jurisdiction of the court. 
negligence— The omission to do something which a reasonable man, guided by ordinary 

considerations, would do; or the doing of something which a reasonable and prudent 

man would not do. 
next friend-One acting for the benefit of an infant, or other person without being regularly 

appointed as guardian, 
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nisi prius (nl'si prl'us) Courts for the initial trial of issues of fact, as distinguished from 

appellate courts. 
no bill— This phrase, indorsed by a grand jury on an indictment, is equivalent to "not 

found" or "not a true bill." It means that, in the opinion of the jury, evidence 

was insufficient to warrant the return of a formal charge. 
nolle prosequi, (nol'e pros'e-kwi) A formal entry upon the record by the plaintiff in a civil 

suit, or the prosecuting officer in a criminal case, by which he declares that he 

"will no further prosecute" the case. 
nolo contendere (nolo kon-ten'de-re) A pleading usually used by defendants in criminal 

cases, which literally means I will not contest it, 
nominal party-One who is joined as a party or defendant merely because the technical 

rules of'pjeading require his presence in the record. 
non compos mentis (non kom'pos) Not sound of mind; insane, 
non obstante veredicto (non ob-stan'te ve-re-dik'to) Notwithstanding the verdict. A judg- 
ment entered by order of court for one party, although there has been a jury verdict 

against him. 
notice to produce— In practice, a notice in writing requiring the opposite party to produce 

a certain described paper or document at the trial, 

objection— The act of taking exception to some statement or procedure in trial Used to 

call the court's attention to improper evidence or procedure. 
of counsel— A phrase commonly applied to counsel employed to assist in the preparation 

or management of the case, or its presentation, on appeal, but who is not the 

principal attorney of record. 
opinion evidence—Evidence of what the witness thinks, believes, or infers in regard to 

fact in dispute, as distinguished from his personal knowledge of the facts; not 

admissible except (under certain limitations) in the case of experts, 
ordinary— A judicial officer, in several of the states, clothed by statute with powers in regard 

to wills, probate, administration, guardianship, 
out of court-One who has no legal status in court is said to be "out of court," i.e., he is 

not before the court. For example, when a plaintiff, ,by some act of omission or 

commission, shows that he is unable to maintain his action he is frequently said 

to have put himself "out of court," 
P 
panel— A list of jurors to serve in a particular court, or for the trial of a particular action; 

denotes either the whole body of persons summoned as jurors for a particular term 

of court or those selected by the clerk by lot. 
parlies — The persons who are actively concerned in the prosecution or defense of legal 

proceeding. 
peremptory challenge— The challenge which the prosecution, or defense may use to reject 

a certain number of prospective jurors without assigning any cause. 
plaintiff— A person who brings an action; the party who complains or sues in a personal 

action and is so named on the record, 
plaintiff in error— The party who obtains a writ of error to have a judgment or other 

proceeding at law reviewed by an appellate court, 
pleading— The process by which the parties in a suit or action, alternately present written 

statements of their contentions, each responsive to that which precedes, and each 

serving to narrow the field of controversy, until there evolves a single point, affirmed 

on one side and denied on the other, called the "issue" upon which they then go 

to trial, 
polling the jury— A practice whereby the jurors are asked individually whether they assented, 

and still assent, to the verdict. 
power of attorney— An instrument authorizing another to act as one's agent or attorney. 
praecipe (pre'si-pe) an original writ commanding the defendant to do the thing required; 

also, an order addressed to the clerk of a court, requesting him to issue a particular 

writ. 
prejudicial error-Synonymous with "reversible error"; an error which warrants the appellate 

court in reversing the judgment before it. 
preliminary hearing— Synonymous with "preliminary examination"; the hearing given a 

person charged with crime by a magistrate or judge to determine whether he should 

be held for trial. 
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preponderance of evidence— Greater weight of evidence, or evidence which is more credible 

and convincing to the mind, not necessarily the greater number of witnesses. 
presentment— An informal statement in writing by a grand jury to the court that a public 

offense has been committed, from their own knowledge or observation, without 

any bill of indictment laid before them. 
presumption of fact — An inference as to the truth or falsity of any proposition or fact, 

drawn by a process of reasoning in the absence of actual certainty of its truth or 

falsity, or until such certainty can be ascertained. 
presumption of law— A rule of law that courts and judges shall draw a particular inference 

from a particular fact, or from particular evidence. 
probate— The act or process of proving a will, 
probation— In modern criminal administration, allowing a person convicted of some minor 

offense (particularly juvenile offenders) to go at large, under a suspension of sentence, 

during good behavior, and generally under the supervision or guardianship of a 

probation officer, 
prosecutor-One who instigates the prosecution upon which an accused is arrested or who 

prefers an accusation against the party whom he suspects to be guilty; also, one who 

takes charge of a case and performs function of trial lawyer for the people. 
prosecutrix— A female prosecutor. 

Q 

quaere (kwe're) A query; question; doubt. 

quash-To overthrow; vacate; to annul or void a summons or indictment. 

quasi judicial (kwa'sl) Authority or discretion vested in an officer wherein his acts partake 
of a judicial character. 

quid pro quo— What for what, a fair return or consideration, 

quotient verdict— A money verdict determined by the following process: Each juror writes 
down the sum he wishes to award by the verdict; these amounts are added together, 
and the total is divided by twelve (the number of jurors) and the quotient stands as 
the verdict of the jury by their agreement. 

quo warranto (kwo wo-ran'to) A writ issuable by the state, through which it demands an 
individual to show by what right he exercises an authority which can only be 
exercised through grant or franchise emanating from the state. 
R 

reasonable doubt— An accused person is entitled to acquittal if, in the minds of the jury, 
his guilt has not been proved beyond a "reasonable doubt"; that state of the minds 
of jurors in which they cannot say they feel an abiding conviction as to the truth 
of the charge. 

rebuttal — The introduction of rebutting evidence; the showing that statements of witnesses 
as to what occurred is not true; the stage of a trial at which such evidence may be 
introduced, 

redirect examination-Follows cross-examination, and is had by the party who first exam- 
ined the witness. 

referee— A person to whom a cause pending in a court is referred by the court to take 
testimony, hear the parties, and report thereon to the court, He is an officer 
exercising judicial powers and is an arm of the court for a specific purpose, 

removal, order of— An order by a court directing the transfer of a cause to another court, 

reply-When a case is tried or argued in court, the argument of the plaintiff in answer to 
that of the defendant. A pleading in response to an answer. 

rest-A party is said to "rest" or "rest his case" when he has presented all the evidence he 
intends to offer. 

retainer-Act of the client in employing his attorney or counsel, and also denotes the fee 
which the client pays when he retains the attorney to act for him. 

rule of court— An order made by a court having competent jurisdiction. Rules of court 
are either general or special; the former are the regulations by which the practice 
of the court is governed; the latter are special orders made in particular cases. 

rule nisi, or rule to show cause (nl'si) A court order obtained on motion by either party 
to show cause why the particular relief sought should not be granted. 
S 

search and seizure, unreasonable— In general, an examination without authority of law of 
one's premises or person with a view to discovering stolen contraband or illicit 
property or some evidence of guilt to be used in prosecuting a crime. 
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search warrant— An order in writing, issued by a justice or magistrate, in the name of 

the state, directing an officer to search a specified house or other premises for 

stolen property, Usually required as a condition precedent to a legal search and 

seizure, 
self-defense-The protection of one's person or property against some injury attempted' by 

another. The law of "self defense" justifies an act done in the reasonable belief 

of immediate danger. When acting in justifiable self-defense, a person may not be 

punished criminally nor held responsible for civil damages. 
separate maintenance-Allowance granted to a wife for support of herself and children 

while she is living apart from her husband but not divorced from him. 
separation of witnesses—An order of the court requiring all witnesses to remain outside 

the courtroom until each is called to testify, except the plaintiff or defendant. 
sheriff — An officer of a county, chosen by popular election, whose principal duties are aid 

of criminal and civil courts; chief preserver of the peace, He serves processes, 

summons juries, executes judgments and holds judicial sales. 
sine qua non (si'ne kwa non) An indispensable requisite, 
slander-Base and defamatory spoken words tending to prejudice another in his reputation, 

business or means of livelihood. "Libel" and "slander" both are methods of defama- 
tion, the former being expressed by print, writings, pictures or signs, the latter orally, 
specific performance— A mandatory order in equity. Where damages would be inadequate 

compensation for the breach of a contract, the contractor will be compelled to 

perform specifically what he has agreed to do. 
stare decisis (sta're de-si'sis) The doctrine that, when a court has once laid down a principle 
of law as applicable to a certain set of facts, it will adhere to that principle and apply 

it to future cases where the facts are substantially the same, 
state's evidence-Testimony, given by an accomplice or participant in a crime, tending to 

convict others, 
statute — The written law in contradistinction to the unwritten law. 
stay— A stopping or arresting of a judicial proceeding by order of the court. 
stipulation — ^An agreement by attorneys on opposite sides of a case as to any matter 

pertaining to the proceedings or trial, It is not binding unless assented to by the 

parties, and most stipulations must be in writing. 
subpoena (su-pe'na) A process to' cause a witness to appear and give testimony before a 

court or magistrate. 
subpoena duces tecum (su-pe'na du'sez tS'kum) A process by which the court commands 

a witness to produce certain documents or records in a trial. 
substantive law—The law dealing with rights, duties and liabilities, as distinguished from 

adjective law, which is the law regulating procedure. 
summons— A writ directing the sheriff or other officer to notify the named person that an 

action has been commenced against him in court and that he is required to appear, 

on the day named, and answer the complaint in such action. 
supersedeas (sti-per-se'de-as) A writ containing a command to stay proceedings at law, 

such as the enforcement of a judgment pending an appeal, 
T 
talesman (talz'man) A person summoned to act as a juror from among the by-standers in 

a court, 
testimony-Evidence given by a competent witness, under oath; as distinguished from 

evidence derived from writings and other sources. 
tort— An injury or wrong committed, either with or without force, to the person or 

property' of another, 
transcript— The official record of proceedings in a trial or hearing, 
transitory— Actions are "transitory" when they might have taken place anywhere, and are 

"local" when they could occur only in some particular place, 
traverse-In pleading, traverse signifies a denial When a defendant denies any material 

allegation of fact in the plaintiff's declaration, he is said to traverse it. 
trial de novo (de no'vo) A new trial or retrial had in an appellate court in which the whole 

case is gone into as if no trial had been had in a lower court, 
true bill — In criminal practice, the indorsement made by a grand jury upon a biil of 

indictment when they find it sufficient evidence to warrant a criminal charge. 

U 

undue influence— Whatever destroys free will and causes a person to do something he 



would not do if left to himself. 
unlawful detainer— A detention of real estate without the consent of the owner or other 

person entitled to its possession, 
usury— The taking of more for the use of money than the law allows. 

V 
venire (ve-nt're) Technically, a writ summoning persons to court to act as jurors; popularly 

used as meaning the body of names thus summoned. 
venire facias" de novo (fa'she-as de* no'vo) A fresh or new venire, which the court grants 

when there has been some impropriety or irregularity in returning the jury, or 

where the verdict is so imperfect or ambiguous that no judgment can be given upon it. 
veniremen (ve-nTre-men) Members of a panel of jurors, 
venue (ven'u) The particular county, city or geographical area in which a court with 

jurisdiction may hear and determine a case. 
verdict— In practice, the formal and unanimous decision or finding made by a jury, re- 
ported to the court and accepted by it. 
voir dire (vwor der) To speak the truth. The phrase denotes the preliminary examination 

which the court may make of one presented as a witness or juror, as to his 

qualifications. . 

W 
waiver of immunity— A means authorized by statutes by which a witness, in advance of 

giving testimony or producing evidence, may renounce the fundamental right guar- 
anteed by the constitutions that no person shall be compelled to be a witness against 

himself. 
warrant of arrest—A writ issued by a magistrate, justice, or other competent authority, 

to a sheriff, or other officer, requiring him to arrest the body of a person therein 

named and bring him before the magistrate or court to answer to a specified charge. 
weight of evidence—The balance or preponderance of evidence; the inclination of the 

greater amount of credible evidence, offered in a trial, to support one side of the 

issue rather than the other. 
wiUCul — A "willful" act is one done intentionally, without justifiable cause, as distinguished 

from an act done carelessly or inadvertently. 
with prejudice — The term, as applied to judgment of dismissal, is as conclusive of rights 

of parties as if action had been prosecuted to final adjudication adverse to the 

plaintiff. 
without prejudice— A dismissal "without prejudice" allows a new suit to be brought on 

the same cause of action, 
witness—One who testifies to what he has seen, heard, or otherwise observed. 
writ— An order issuing from a court of justice and requiring the performance of a specified 

act, or giving authority and commission to have it done. 
writ of error coram nobis (ko'ram no'bis) A common-law writ, the purpose of which is to 

correct a judgment in the same court in which it was rendered, on the ground of 

error of fact, 
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subject: 





date: 



May 11, 1961 




MR. H. L. 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 

FORDHAM REGIONAL TRAFFIC COURT CONFERENCE 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, JUNE 5-9, 1961 



Trotter 

W.C. Sullivan . 

Tele. Room 

Ingram 

Gondy 



Ci*** 



y 



/~ 



The Director has previously approved my accepting an invitation to speak at 
one of the panels of the American Bar Association Regional Traffic Court Conference 
scheduled at Fordham University, June 5-9, 1961. I have now received a communi- 
cation from those in charge of the program scheduling me for 11:15 AM, Thursday, 
June 8, 1961, on the subject n The Traffic Accident Problem. " I was informed that 
this will permit me whatever latitude I desire to develop any points which the Bureau 
might wish to put across of a law enforcement nature within the framework of this 
general topic, A proposed manuscript will be submitted for approval in ample time 
in advance of the scheduled appearance. This date will not interfere with my being 
in Washington for the National Academy graduaticn exercises June 7, 1961. 

An advance copy of the entire program which I have received from ABA head- 
quarters in Chicago reflects that the entire morning on which I am scheduled deals 
with the general topic of "Corrective and Educational Penalization. " Panel leader is 
James P. Economos, Director of the ABA Traffic Court Program, who is an excellent 
friend of the Bureau. Nothing derogatory in Bureau indices. The other participants 
in the morning panel are Honorable Edward A. Scott, Jr. , Presideit-elect, the 
Associations of Towns, Pelham, New York, who will speak on "Uniformity of Fines"; 
the Honorable Morris Zweig, Justice of the Peace, Albany, New York, whose topic 
is "Seriousness of Offense and Dangerous Condition"; and the Honorable James A. 
Ravella, Judge of the Municipal Court, Warren, Ohio. Nothing derogatory on Scott 
and Zweig in Bureau indices. Concerning Ravella, the only noteworthy information is^ 
an unsubstantiated, nonspecific reference in the General Investigative Intelligence be 



Report submitted by the Cleveland Office dated February 13, 1952. indicating that 
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RICHMOND (94-390) 



American bar association ..(aba) 
special committee on communist 
tactics, strategy and objectives 



Re Richmond letter to Bureau 3/24/61. 

For the Bureau's information in this matter, amg\ 
article appearing in the Richmond News Leader, a news i>« >er : 
published at Richmond, Virginia, on April 28, 1961, ca«*ied < 
an article captioned "Virginia Colleges Held DevelopiiSl m* 
Deficient Graduate Programs 11 contained the following q^gnmeffits 
pertinent to this matter: : «^i 



"COMMUNISM COURSE 
OUTLINE REQUESTED 







"The state Board of Education today directed the ( . 
education department staff to prepare an outline for a 
"four- or six — week unit in communism that would be taught! \ 
in '.Virginia's high schools beginning with the 1961-62 tern|. j| 



"The board acted on the recommendati on of the boards 
trpryf.hnpTr and curriculum committee headed by | 



of Charlotte Courthouse, 



"The education department staff is to bring the 
matter back to the board for final approval. 

"Presumably the statewide unit would be similar tp 
an instructional unit in international communism offered 
in the Richmond public schools this year for the first- time. 



be 

b7C 



"One board member, | lof Norfolk, 

said the emphasis of the unit should be on any type of 
authoritative government that threatens human liberty rather 
than simply on communism, perl^fcs considered the greatest 

^ V REG- 87 /V~ / . ;<* 9 - 1&& 



threat to human liberty to 



"Another board member, 



*:w< 



former chair- 



man of the Richmond school board, described t he development ^ of 
the unit in the Richmond public schools," — 



v2 - Bureau 
1 - Richmond 

WHC/vls 
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RH 94-360 



An article appearing in the Richmond Times Dispatch- 
newspaper published at Richmond, Virginia, ; on May 1,. 1961, 
carried an article captioned "Seniors at George Wythe Enjoyed 
Communism Course" related that nearly 100 George Wythe High - 
School (a high school located in the City of Richmond, Virginia) 
seniors last week completed a six-week course about communism. 
This was thought to be one of the first high school groups in 

(the nation POmPleting such. a course. Teacher of the students, 
[was quoted as saying "They enjoyed it and 
were inceresi;ea. It was time well spent ," 



were inceresi;ea. It was time well spent," The article continued 
to relate that the course of communism -is. being offered in all b6 
other Ri chmond hiorh ^s chools as part of the senior government b7c 



course, [ 



commented to the effect that he thought 

the course stimulated interest of the students because the. grades 
of the students in the course on government, in which this is 
included, were raised during the period of this instruction from 
Cs and Ds to Bs and Cs. He said the appeal to youngsters appeared 
to stem from the fact that it was a subject matter of current 
concern about which they were able to read material in the daily 
newspapers in addit ion to the material used for instruction 
purposes, I 1 said he tried to emphasize that comm unism 
was not merely an economical system"but a way of life." I I 



iti 



related that some of the questions included in the 



examination of the students taking the course were as follows: 

"Evaluate the basic concepts of Marxian communism. " 

"Discuss methods used by Communists in gaining control 
of satellite nations." 

"How does the communism of Marx differ from the com- 
munism of the early Utopian thinkers? n 

"Compare the free world with the Communist world in 
terms of area, population and basic beliefs." 

The Bureau will be kept advised of further developments 
in this matter. 
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subject; 
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AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATIOimm^SX 

if^RICAN BAR A5§flPJ4Xim 

mHffiXSm AKNlEXJa^BAR/CENTER; ; " ,w -^ "^ 
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ft 



_^^ Last night I was with^Jgs.eph 

Director of the American J^rAasijeiMiP 
Controller and Business Manager of the ABA 







techer Executive^ 



an^T" 
V 



They 



'ere in town in 
connection with the ABA Board of Governors meeting. They ady^sed 
that the June, 1961, issue of the American Bar Association Jwirnal 
is going to contain a special keynoting of the opening of th^new 
building annex to the American Bar Center Headquarters in Chicago. 
The have tentatively set aside a "box" in a special portion of the 
issue. Subject to the Director's agreement they would very much 
appreciate a 3 or 4 paragraph letter from the Director which would 
actually keynote the significance of the opening of the new annex. 
They stated that after this issue has reached the public undoubtedly 
there would be thousands of congratulatory communications sent to the 
ABA Center, but they would all v ride on the coat tails" ol 



b6 
b7C 



message because it would serve as the keynote. 



of the Director's 



It will be recalled that J telephoned on 

4/7/61 to alert us to the possibility of this forthcoming request 
for a letter from the Director, and in my memorandum of 4/10/61 
reporting this, the recommendation was made that no action be taken 
on the matter un til such t ime as a request is actually received. 
Both Stecher and | | are excellent contacts in the ABA and they 
occupy the two key positions in the headquarters staff. They feel 
that the Director is the greatest living American and that a message 
from the Director on the opening of this new annex, coinciding as it 
does with the ABA having passed the 100,000 membership mark would 
have a tremendous impact. The ABA membership exceeded 100,000 in 
March, 1961, representing a 90^ increase since October 1 1954. Cofe;/ 
struction on the annex began April 28, 1960, and was available for / 
occupancy on April 15 1961. It will be dedicated at some as yet/ 
undetermined date in June 1961. ; 

Should the Director agree to submit such a letter, they 
suggested that he might want to emphasize the growing awareness of/ 
the average member of the Bar to the worthwhileness of a prp^essional 
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Edwards to Ma lone Memo 
Re: American Bar Association Request 
for letter from Director 



status. They feel this is a very worthy theme and it would tie 
in closely with the efforts of the Director over the years to raise 
the status of law enforcement to a profession. They indicated the 
letter should be addressed to Joseph D. Stecher, Executive Director, 
American Bar Association, American Bar Center, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, 



Unfortunately, 



h6 

and Stecher apologetically stated b7c 
that their layout plans 7 ^or the June issue had been delayed in view 
of other pressing matters including the current Board of Governors 
meeting and that they are really pressing their deadline for publica- 
tion. They would appreciate very much the Director submitting the 
letter to them should he agree, within the next week. 



RECOMMENDATION: 

That Crime Records Division be authorized to prepare 
a letter as requested herein. 

1 




ADDENDUM OF CRIME RECORDS DIVISION 5-19-61 CBF:mid 

Crime Records Division has prepared a brief note to Mr. Stecher 
enclosing an appropriate statement for publication in the journal as indicated. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

That the attached letter to Mr. Stecher be approved for transmittal. 
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Mr. Joseph D. Stecher 
Executive Director 
American Bar Association 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Stecher: 

Inspector Edwards has advised 
me of your request for a statement for publica- 
tion in the "Journal" in connection with the 
opening of the new annex at your Chicago Head- 
quarters. 

ft is a pleasure to enclose a 
statement which you may feel free to use as 
indicated. I am glad to be of service In this 
regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
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NOTE: See Edwards to Malone memo dated 5-17-61 and captioned •'* 
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It is indeed a pleasure to tJ^e^i g^estlngs 
and congratulations to the American Bar Association upon 
the opening of the new annex at its Chicago 8tai|tt«rter8. 

This is a significant milestone In the growth 
and progress of the Association since it was fowled in 
1878. With a membership now some 100, 000 strong, the 
organisation may indeed be proud of its accomplishments in 
promoting the American way of life. Over the yfars it has 
crusaded for improvement in the administration of Justice, 
high standards of legal education and conduct and prof esslonal 
integrity in the field of jurisprudence. 



r 
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We of the law enforcement prof essioj* look 
to the Association as an ally in the common fight against the 
evil forces of crime and subversion. The challenge is 
unmistakably clear. Our Nation's future and the welfare of 
our people demand that it be met. We exist as frwe men today 
because only under law can individual rights prosper. 
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Mohr 
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W.C. Sullivan, 

Tele. Room _ 

Ingram ~, 

Gandy . 



I welcome this opportunity to salute the 
members of the American Bar Association on a Job well done 
and to convey my very best wishes for every fueetss in their x 
future endeavors. -^ 




1 - Miss Gandy 



John Edgar »«*o*er < r/ fK ' <' 
Director 
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NOTE: Source as to date American Bar Association (ABA) was founded from 
the Encyclopedia of American Associations, 2nd edition, 1959. It also out- 
lines the purpose of ABA as to improving administration of justice, high ste 
ards of legal education and conduct and professional integrity. Enclosure to 
CBF-mid . I letter to Mr, Joseph D, Stecher, American Bar Association, 
(gy * r Z / lfl Chicago, Illinois- V^v* 
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TO 



FROM 



subject; 




Mr, Malti*«\ O DATE: 

H # L, Edward 



WSEMJS8S&WS 9 EDITOR IN CHIEF 

OFTHE^A MERICA N BAR ASSOCIATION 

JOURNAL 



5/17/61 




On May 14, 1961, during a conversation with staff members of 
the American Bar Association (ABA) who were visiting in Washington, D.C.J 
I learned that Tappan Gregory suddenly passed away approximately two 
weeks ago. Mr. Gregory has been on our Special Mailing List, His 
position as Editor in Chief of the ABA Journal has not been filled by 



an appointment as yet. 



B. 
J 1 



who worked with Mr. Gregory is 



temporarily handling the duties previously assigned to Mr. Gregory* 

This matter is being brought to your attention so that 
Mr. Gregory ? s name may be removed from the Special Mailing List. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



be 

hlC 



That the name of Tappan Gregory be removed from the 
Special Mailing List. 
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subject: ANNUAL MEETING, 

O AMEMCAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 

AUGUSfl^3in9^^ 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

The Director has approved participation of Inspector H. L. 
Edwards in the program sponsored by the Family Law Section to be held 
during the above -captioned meeting. 

ABA annual meetingpnormally have 10,000 or more in attendance. 
They include business meetings and programs by all eighteen sections of the 
ABA, the House of Delegates, Board of Governors, and special committees. 
Bureau representation has always been handled by at least two Seat of 
Government representatives. Due to my participation in the Family Law 
Section Program, it is essential that my alternate assist in covering the 
annual meeting. Tte Bureau's chief interests are the Criminal Law and 
Family L aw Sections. The Bureau 1 s alternate is SA Supervisor ) I 



who is a member of the Family Law and Criminal Law Sections. 

assisted in coverage of the 1960 Annual Meeting of the ABA and 

the Midyear Meeting in Chicago in February, 1961. N 



he 
hie 



<*[ 



This memorandum is being submitted at this early date for approval 
Jatt 



| attendance because it is necessa ry to regi ster for this meeting 

and I will appear on 



as early as possible so that the names of both| 

the printed registration announcements. There is a $25 registration fee 
for each individual attending this meeting. By having our names on the 
advanced registration list, it will assist materially in our contact work 
with members of the ABA in that they will know we are attending this 
meeting and at which hotel we have reservations. 



RECOMMENDA1 ON: 



That approval be given for SA 



to attend 



the ABA Annual Meeting at St. Louis, Missouri, August 7 - 11, 1961. 
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TO: DIRECTOR, FBI 

FROM: SAC, CHICAGO (80-355) 

SUBJiSCTt^AMJBR] 



(Priority or Method of Moiling} 
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Enclosed herewith are 12 copies of. "Tk^/St sclent 

Lawye^,'' June, 1981 issue, which contain^ an article entitled 

"'/'Sciepsss, Crime Detection and tho Federal Bureau of Investigation- 

tf by Ja-»*:DGAR HOOVifH v/fctcfc !:-:-:-gias on :?age/I4 oi the mentioned 
.-'■ publication. / 
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UNITED STATES GOVER^L 

Memoranda* 



TO 



Mr. Mohr 



FROM : J# F. 



subject; ,. 




AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 



This afternoon, i 

Tenne ssee, stopped in to see Ij*§pector H. 



z. 




an Attorney from Chatt anooga y 
L. Edwards. I lis a 



personal friend of Inspector Edwards through the American Bar Association, 
stated that he dropped in to see Mr. Edwards while he was in 



b7C 



Washington for the purpose of trying to get some action on an appointment to 
a Federal judgeship. There are some openings in Tennessee and he is anxious 
to obtain one for himself. 



to see[ 



He advised Mr. Ed wards that while he was in the Department waiting 
p eputy Attorney General's Office, everyone in the 
"dither* 



Department see med to be in a 
go to Alabama. 



trying to line up five stenographers to 
did not ascertain the reason why it was necessary 



for them to go but he did hear that they would be based at Maxwell Field. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



None* Informative. 
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M*y tj, iltl 



Director of AetttfcUee 
OAmer*—* Ber ftjwngietion 
1165 Eaet Sixtieth Street 
Chicago it, fclta©4« 



Dear 



In connection with the eeries of artielee for 
the "Stadsnt Lawyer Journal," I am glad to enclose my 
manuscript entitled " FBI Identification Division" for 
publication in the October, 1961, issue. Alio sneissed 
are photegraphe depicting the work of tiie Identification 
Division whish I thoogM y«»t might like to nse with WB 
article. 



It has been a pleasure to prepare tfciev y 
•eriee for your publication, and if I can be of any farthif 
assistance please do not hesitate to let me know. 



./ ? /\ 
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Sincerely yours, 

. 'cigar HdO^ 
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May 31, im 

f I§I»l*fIFIGATIOt» DiVW^H 

by , 7 ■ 

John Idgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investtgatten 
9 nited States Department of 9 usiico 

Strange aa It may seem, the mesne of Identifying an 
individual is established even before the person is bora I f he reason, 
of course, is fingerprints— the only absolute, Infallible, unalterable 
means of personal Identification. Fingerprints are formsd about three 
months prior to birth and remain unchanged throughout s person's life- 
time until the final stages of decomposition following death. No two 
persons hato over been found to have the same fingerprinte. 

The development of the science of fingerprint identification 
is a fascinating story in the history of man's sjasajtflNf a positive means 
of personal identification. In earlier civilisations, ejamdl ng and even 
maiming wero used to identify the criminal. Centuries ago, the Romans 
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p ™ r — ut llizodthe tattoo needle to identify and prevent desertion of mercenary b7c 
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soldiers. Later, law enforcement officers with extraordinary visual 
memories identified old offenders by sight. The advent of photography 
lessened the burden on memory but was net the answer *e the criminal 
identification probLem. Personal appearances change. 

Around 1870, Alphonse Bertillon, a French anthropologist, 
devised a system of body measurements as a means of tailing one person 
from another. These measurements ware reduced to a formula which, 
theoretically, would apply only to one person and would not change during 
his adult life. The Bertillon System was generally accepted fe? thirty 
years. Then, in 1903, an event transpired that proved tha fallacy 
of this method of identification. That was the year a man named Will 
West was sentenced to the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 
The West Case 

When he was received at Leavenworth, Witt West denied 
previous imprisonment there, out the record clerk measured him with 
Bertillon instruments anyway. He knew the reluctance of criminals to 
admit past crimes. Sure enough, from the formula derived from this 
examination, the clerk located the file of one William West whose 
measurements were virtually identical to those of Will West. Moreover, 
William West's photograph resembled Will West. But Will West was 
telling the truth when he stated he had never been in Leavenworth before. 
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Imagine the clerk's surprise when lie further examined William West'e 
record card and discovered that William West vat already an inmate at 
the penitentiary, serving a lift sentence for murder I Ohvieusly, Vffl 
West and William West were not identical. When the fingerprints ol 
the two men were compared, their patterns bore a» resemblance. 

Although the two Wests are net known In have been related, 
they had a facial resemblance like twin brothers. Ifti formulas derived 
from their Bertilion measurements were nearly identteal^ allowing for 
slight discrepancies which might have been due to human variations in 
the measuring proesss . And finally, there was the crowning coincidence 
of the similarity of names, the fallibility of three systems of personal 
Identification- -photographs, Bertillon measurements and names -was 
clearly demonstrated by this one case. The value of fingerprints as a 
means of detecting that fallibility was established. 
IB! Identific ation Division Established 

With the acceptance of fingerprints as the logical method of 
identification for police purposes after the turn of the century, many 
individual law enforcement agencies established their own fingerprint record 
bureaus. As the number increased, it became apparent that a central 
repository of fingerprints, available to authorities throughout the Nation, 
was needed. The individual local bureau served to Identify the criminal 
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who restricted his activities to one community, but was of little value 
in identifying Jawbreakers who moved from one city to another. 

T6e Identification Division of the fH was established in 
1924, as a national repository for fingerprint identifying data. The 
fingerprint records of both the National Bureau of Criminal Identification, 
which was established by the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and of Leavenworth Penitentiary, totaling 810, 1W sets of prints, were 
consolidated to form the nucleus of the FBI files. 

Today, the FBI Identification Division houses the largest 
collection of fingerprints in the world. On May 1» 1981* there were 
159, 180, 087 fingerprint, cards on file, representing over 75, 000, 000 
persons. These cards, if stacked one on top of the other, would reach a 
height more than 100 times that of New York City's Bwpire State Building. 
During April, 1961, an average of 21 t 222 sets of fingerprints were received 
for processing each working day. These were BnbmiUed by some 13, 400 
authorised contributors, including substantially every American law* 
enforcement agency. 
Classification System 

Although the original nucleus of 810, tit fingerprint cards 
received in 1924 was but a fraction of the tremendous volume to be received 
in the years to come, It was apparent even then that a filing system was needed 
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which would accommodate both current and future reference require- 
ments. Obviously each Incoming print could not be compared 
individually with every print already in file. A system was needed 
that would separate prints into groups with similar ridge patterns in 
corresponding fingers. The FBI selected the classification system 
devised by Sir Edward Henry, later Commissioner of London's Scotland 
Yard. The Henry System was officially introduced for criminal identifi- 
cation in England and Wales in 1901. Today, it forms the basis of 
the great majority of systems employed in English-speaking countries. 

The Henry System divides fingerprint patterns into 
eight basic types: plain arch, tented arch, ulnar loop, radial loop, plain 
whorl, central pocket loop, double loop and accidental. The ten fingers 
are considered as a unit to obtain the complete classification* This 
classification, consisting of a combination of letters and numerals, 
reflects the general characteristics of the patterns in all fingers. This 
numeral and letter classification permits filing in proper sequence for 
ready reference. 

Although the system presently employed by the FBI is 
basically the same as that devised by Sir Edward Henry, it has been 
necessary to amplify and extend it into numerous additional subdivisions. 
The voluminous present-day files thus have been separated into a multitude 
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of smaller gixmps with similar characteristics. As a re#ult, the 
expert technician cam establish an identity within a few Minutes by 
examining a limited number of the millions of cards on file. 

Criminal and Civil Prints 

Fingerprints on file in the Identification Division are 
divided into two main categories: criminal and civil. The criminal 
file contains over 38, 000, 000 prints, while the civil or noncriminal 
file is much larger, containing over 121, 000, 000 separate fingerprint 
cards. The civil prints come from many sources such as members of 
the armed forces, government employees, individuals employed during 
World War H in defense industries and aliens. In addition, many pri- 
vate citizens voluntarily have their prints taken and sent to the FBI in 
order to have them on file in case of an emergency. 

C* the almost 2, 000, 000 arrest fingerprint cards sub- 
mitted to the Identification Division by law enforcement agencies during 
fiscal year 1960, nearly 7? per cent were identified With the fingerprint 
records of persons who previously had been arrested. In instances such 
as these, the Identification Division is able to furnish, free of charge, 
to the interested agency a complete account of the arrested person's 
known criminal record—including his aliases, offenses for which he 
has been convicted, and the like. 
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At the request of municipal, county, state and Federal 
law enforcement agencies, "stop notices" are placed against the finger- 
print records of criminals whose apprehensions are sought. When 
information is subsequently received indicating the whereabouts of the 
fugitive- -usually from the arrival of a new arrest fingerprint card— 
the FBI Immediately notifies the interested authorities. During 1900, 
17, 605 fugitives were identified by FBI fingerprint examiners through 
this procedure. 
Latent Fingerprints 

Technicians of the Latent Fingerprint Section of the 
Identification Division deal principally with processing and identifying 
latent impressions developed at crime scenes or upon articles of 
evidence* Generally speaking, latent impressions are those fingerprints 
and palm prints left on an object when that object has been handled. 
These impressions may be visible, partially visible, or invisible, 

Early on the morning of May 3, 1080, for example, the 
elderly night attendant of a service station in Aurora, Illinois, was shot 
four times and fatally wounded by a bandit* The murderer apparently 
drank from a soft drink bottle which was found inside the station by 
investigating officers* A short time later, a 16-y«ar~old boy was 
picked up for questioning* The bottle and his fingerprints were forwarded 
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to the FBI Identification Division for examination. Three latent 
fingerprints found on the bottle were identified at fingerprints of the 
suspect, who readily admitted the crime, and also tht killing of 
another man in a similar offense a few days earlier. At the trial, 
the FBI fingerprint examiner testified regarding his identification of 
the latent prints. The youth was found guilty of murder and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. (n #805) 

In another instance, a lone gunman held up a teller in 
Portland, Oregon. After obtaining over $2, 600, the bandit fled, leaving 
behind a newspaper which he had placed on the counter in front of the 
victim teller. FBI Agents investigating the robbery sent the discarded 
newspaper to the Identification Division to be examined for latent finger- 
prints. Six latent prints were developed on the front page of the paper 



and each was identified with the fingerprints of 



a suspect in the robbery. Testimony by an FBI fingerprint expert at 
the trial in United States District Court, Portland, Oregon, was 



instrumental in counteracting 



bo 
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Portland on the day of the robbery. 



story that he had not been in 

was found guilty and received 



a sentence of 14 years which was later redueed to 10 years, (n #804) 
Footprints 

Although footprints are equally as positive a means of 
identification as fingerprints, they cannot be secured with the same 
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facility and do not lend themselves to such extensive modifications 
in classifications as do the ten fingers. The liK l*iue#ts footprints 
oiriy when fingerprints are not available. Currently, there are 
approximately 400 seta of footprint* or flit in tat Identification Division. 

Although the FBI dots not maintain a centralized file 
for infants* footprints, since this type of file would be Impractical from 
the classification and utility standpoints, we have repeatedly urged that 
infants* footprints be taken at birth and remain as an integral part of the 
hospital record olieach birth. Resort to such footprints for identification 
purposes can then be made in those special cases when a question may 
be raised by a parent as to the identity of a child or in those instances 
when law enforcement has an interest, such as in ease* of kidnaping, 
abandonment or the unexplainable death of a child. 

In May, 1861, 



four- month -old 



identical twin sons of 



i£ Itiiifley Park, 



Maryland, received nationwide attention through their identification from 
footprints. When the boys outgrew their hospital identification bracelets, 

ankle anil lettl 



put a ribbon around 



untagged. 



But one day the ribbon came off and the parents wej?e unable to tell which 
was whiea* At the parents' request, the FBI footprints* the infants and 
straightened out the problem by matching the pritfte with those made at 
the hospital at the time of birth, (5-19-61 issue " Life"* magazine) 



be 
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Speedpheto Transceiver 

When Um*i» of the essence and re*^* *«*U service 
will not provide the lipid response required, fingerprint comparisons 
can be mads In a mittir of minutes by the use of the Speedphoto 
Transceiver, which was installed in the Identification Division in 1950. 

The Speedphoto machine is utilised by a network ol 24 
law enforcement agencies for the transmission of fingerprints and 
identification data over direct telephone lines. A staff of specially 
trained employees in the Identification Division renders this service 
to law enforcement agencies twenty "four hours a day. On one occasion! 
the Speedphoto Transceiver was used to identify the victim of his own 
bombing. 

On December 10* 1958, the headquarters of the World 
Kingdom Fountain of Knowledge, a religious cult at Simi, California, 
was badly damaged by fire after an explosion. At least nine persons 
were killed in the blast and Are, including the religious leader of the cult, 
a self-styled mystic. Investigation disclosed that two disgruntled former 
members of the cult probably caused the explosion. Local police 
authorities identified a hand found at the scene of the bombing with the 
fingerprints of one of the two suspects. 

A few hours later, shortly after midnight, FBI Agents in 
Los Angeles transmitted by Speedphoto to the Identification Division in 
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Washington, 0. C. , a thumb print taken from a thumb found on a 
hillside behind the World Kingdom Fountain of Knowledge headquarters 
immediately after the explosion. Within two hours finewrprljit experts 
b the Identification Division advised the Los Angeles FBI Office by 
telephone that the thumb print had been identified with the left thumb 
of an individual whose fingerprints are on file in Washington. This 
man was the other suspect in the bombing. His fingerprints had been 
taken in 1948, when he was a machinist at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
Bremerton,. Washington. (I- 1. #787) 
International Exchange 

Today, fingerprint cooperation is world-wide, encompassing 
the noncommuniat world. The FBI eurr* pirltefpates in thi inter - 
national exchange of fingerprint data with 71 foreign countries as well 
as the Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. This pro- 
gram enables law enforcement agencies in the United States and all other 
participating nations to share the benefits of the mutual exchange of 
information regarding international confidence men* last-moving 
fugitives and other criminals whose operations eatend across national 
boundaries. 

In January, 1961, the Commissioner of Foliee in Kampala, 
Uganda, a British protectorate in east central AMea, transmitted to the 
FBI Identification Division the fingerprints of 
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who hud been arrested in Uganda 



at the request el police authorities in Ruaadn* Vrwadi, what e he im 
wanted for receiving stolen diamonds. 



wh* was contesting 



the eatraditten proceedings to Ruanda- Urundi, was also wanted in 
Montreal, Canada, for fraud and theft. His fingerprints were found to 

who was arrested on 



be identical with those of 



two occasions in Mexico in 1945 on charges of robbery and fraud, 
fingerprint record was furnished to the police authorities in Uganda for 
their assistance. (FBI* 



i 
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Other Services 

" ■■ < '■■'*'■ - ■ " ■ " 

The Identification Division also mi the fingerprints in 
its possession t&t humanitarian purposes, including identifying missing 
persons, amnesia victims and victims of disasters, such as fire* flood 
and airplane crashes. Paring the past 10 years, over 400 amnesia 
victims have been identified through the files of the Identification Division. 

"Missing person notices", are posted' at the request of 
members of the immediate family. Information which is subsequently 
received concerning the whereabouts of missing persons is promptly 
relayed to the interested relativss. 

In March, 1059, a Nebraska woman wrote to the "Missing 
far sons Bureau, Washington, D. C. , n asking for assistance in locating 
a brother whom she had not seen in 22 years. In her letter, which was 
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referred to the FBI Identification Division, the woman explained thai 
her brother ee>d w*«&§4 en a steamship whita loaded at several ports - 
in Texas and sailed to a number of foreign countries. Accordingly, 
she hail written, to ft seaiaem's bureau, but this had failed to locate 
her brother. 

On the basis of the descriptive data contained in the letter, 
a starch was conducted in the files of the Identification Division which 
resulted in the locatloncdf a fingerprint record for a person having a name 
similar to the missing man's. The record showed that this person had 
been fingerprinted in 1943 at Philadelphia in connection with his 
application for a Coast Guard identification card. A Philadelphia address 
was shown on the card. 

This information was furnished to the woman in Nebraska, 
and la April, 1958- -little more than a month after her first letter— the 
woman wrote and thanked the FBI for helping to locate her brother. Her 
letter read in part: "I wrote at once to the address you gave me but he 
had moved to a new address and my letter was ssnt there. He called me 
and also wrote to me. We were both very happ^ to be reunited after 
twenty-two years of absence. I cannot tell you how much this was 
appreciated by both of us. Thank you so much. " (n #794) 
Disaster Squad 

. i ■ m»» » «i^ S gp*»yWW»i. ^ ^*liifaii» J t .i.illiii. ■ mm mm 

When the tragedy of disaster strikes, prompt and positive 
identification of victims helps anxious relatives and provides legal proof 
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for insurance claims or other inatters involving death. The FBI, 
through its vest ro*f voir ef fingerprints, stand* ever ready to fee of 
Msistanoe in identifying these victims. 

Since being organised in 1940, the Disaster Squad has 
identified victims in 31 major disasters, Id of them in the last two 
years. The litter included 14 plane crashes and two ship disasters. 
In IS of these most recent disasters, the Squad was able to secure one 
or more fingerprints from 439 adult victims, from this number, 
positive identifications were made by fingerprints of 343, representing 
a f 8. IS percentage. 

Upon receiving a request from an official of any public 
transportation facility or the* law enforcement agency Involved, the 
Disaster Squad is prepared to leave immediately for the scene of the 
disaster. Names of crew members and passengers are obtained and all 
fingerprint cards on persons with similar names and descriptions are 
pulled from file. Upon arrival, a temporary nKHfue is- established. 
During a recent crash, tho FP*s office consisted of a truck with a crude 
table built near its tali gate. Other "offices" have Included a shipping 
shed on a pier, a high school gymnasium, a Quonaet hut, airplane hangars 
and a medical school. 

On one occasion during a hurricane, the Disaster Squad 
encountered special problems. Here there were no passenger or employee 
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lists, laeh unidentified Ti»# had to be fingerprinted and tlie prints 
later searched through the million! of ling erprfHreardiintbe 
Identification EHviaiGn. 

**peri*nc« has shown tht practical value of the FBI's 
DitMttr S*>tad. This g roup of FBI fingerprint experts iB today rendering 
a vaiimWo sirviee--a service made possible by the highest traditions 

of American Jmmiujitarisiiism. 

The value to the American people of the /Pi's collection 

of fingerprinta is beyond calculation. Through tht wmfbm* of the 

Identification Division, every American receive* a* annual dividend 

of protection and consolation. 
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Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 

Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

I acknowledge receipt this morning of your letter of May 19 
with which you enclosed a statement for publication in the American 
Bar As s ocia tion Journal, pursuant to my request transmitted through 
Inspector Edwards. 

that it will attract much attention among our members 
appreciate your taking the time out of your busy life to prepare the^U 
statement. 



Your statement is excellent, and I am confidentn n 

We deeply P 




It is our hope that we may be able to publish your statement 
in the June issue* However, that issue has already gone to presp; , 
and we- may not be able to get it in. If this turns out to.be the .cas.eC 
then your statement will be published in the July issue. 

With kindest personal regards and again thanking yoi-i, 
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B JUN % 1961 



Sincerely yours, 




LJ» JAj Tt JL. 



Executive Director 
Joseph tft^Stecher 
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OPTIONAI fcORM NO. 13 

* UNITED STATES GOVE^ilENT 

f, Memorandwn 

to : Mr. Malone^^ 
from :^P SA James E. Reilly 



S*S 



date: 6/2/61 



subject: ^-'AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 

FOBDHAM REGIONAL TRAFFIC COURT CONFEBENCE 
FOBDHAM UNIVERSITY, N.Y.C., JUNE 5-9, 1961 



Tolson ^_ 
Belmont _ 

Mohr 

Callahan . 
Conrad -_ 
DeLoach . 
Evans _™. 
Malone «_ 
Rosen — 



Sullivan 

Tavel _ 

Trotter 

Tele. Room . 

Ingram 

Gandy 



The Director has previously approved my accepting an 
invitation to attend the captioned conference as a guest registrant • 
An advance copy of the agenda listed the individuals who would be 
speakers at the Conference (list attached) • 

It is noted that in his memorandum to you dated May 11, 1961$^ 
under the same caption, Mr* H. L» Edwards furnished information con- 
cerning Scott 5 Zweig, and Ravella* *v 

The indices contained no identifiable derog atory information 
reg arding the other indivi duals with the exception of 
and 



Concerning 



„ „ Bufile 100-U-712-528, P. 37^ contains ^ 

a Treasury Department report dated January 2 5 19h-5$ in answer to a 
itJUTQ^tt rQQUQSv u&v6u DSCSIUDSr %0# Xytt* iu6 report lists :..- « 

_|Fordham University Bronx b?c 



Subchapter of the American First Committee. 

Bufile 100-7321-78, P. ^3 contains a report of SA Ralph F. 
Miller at New Yor k, dated 8/1 5A7 o n the National Lawyers 1 Guild. 
In the report one I p as listed as a snftakar at, t.hft *>tih 

Convention of the National Lawyers' Guild. 
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C oncern i n g f 
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, No other derogatory information was noted. 

Also attached herewith is a copy of my itinerary in connection with my 
attendance at the conference. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

None.ffe* formation. 

Enclosu: 
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Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Thank you for the final manuscript in your series of articles for the 
Student Lawyer Journal. It will have strong readership interest, particu- 
larly since the many humanitarian purposes served by the Identification 
Division facilities generally are unknown, 

Your authorship of the series has helped a new generation of lawyers to 
understand and appreciate the work of the Bureau. We are most indebted 
to- you for this important contribution to the education of the legal pro- 
fession* 

X*f%s very truly, 
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UNITED STATES G01E 
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Memoran^^ 




flgslES* 



TO 



FROM 



date: 



6/7/61 



1 



i a/ 



// 



Mr. Malon&jW 
H. L. Edwzrasjfl/s/ 

o 

subject: AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 
--^AMILY LAW SECTION 

^COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE LAW AND PROCEDURE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STUDY OF 
JUVENILE ARRESTS AND DISPOSITIONS 




Tolson 

Belmont . 

Mohr 

Callahan , 
Conrad . 
DeLoach, 

Evans 

Mai one _ 
Rosen ^, 
Sullivan . 
Tavel _„ 



S 



Trotter . 
Tele. Room , 
Ingram . 




I am scheduled to be in New York City, Thursday, 6/8/61, 
to fill a previously approved speaking commitment at 11:15 a # m. , before 
the Fordham University Traffic Court Program sponsored by the ABA. 



Nji 



This morning (6/7/61) I received a call from 



t^t; 



t 



ommittee on Juvenile Law and Procedure 
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of the Family Law Section with whom I have been working i n connection 
wiWjuvenile delinquency and youthful criminality matters. 



asked me if it would be possible for, me to attend a subcommittee meeting 
in the chambers of Judge Florence^elly, New p)i;k City, at 4:00 p,m. , 
on the afternoon of my Fordham commitment. This is the first opportunity 
she has had to call a subcommittee meeting in connection with the proposed 
study of juvenile arrests and the subsequent disposition of these juveniles 
following such arrests. This is a subcommittee chaired by Judge Kelly 
of which I am a member (my membership was previously approved by the 
Director in order that we would have a Bureau representative in a position 
to be alert to and have a voice in the manner in which this study is to operate). 

Unless advised to the contrary, I will attend the subcommittee ^\ 
1:00 p. m. , on 6/8/61 . I will return to Washington that night. /^ ' 
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UNITED STAT;? X**": NMENT 



Memomamm 






TO 



FROM 



# 



DIRECTOR, FBI 
ATTENTION MR. J.F.MALOf 
TRAINING AND INSPECTI 
SA JAMES E. REILLY 




DIVISION 



date: 6/5/61 




ubject: 



* ; i , 



M v 



V 



AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 
FOREMAN REGIONAL TRAFFTC'~COURT 
CONFERENCE, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
NYC 
6/5-9/61 

The Fifth Annual Regional Conference of captioned 
organization opened June 5th at 8:30 a.m. approximately 
65 registrants were in attendance representing about 20 
states. The agenda for the day included: 

Registration; short addresses of welcome by 
members of the faculty of the School of Law and Fordham 
College; [ 



on behalf of the association 



of the Bar of the""~Clty 'of New Y ork; andf^ 



*Y, 



of the Northwestern University Traffic Institute': v ~Speakers 
'for the first day were ABRAHAM J^BLOCH, Chief Magistrate 
of Magistrate's Court of ' the" City of New York, whose 
topic was "Is Justice Available in Traffic Courts? " JAMES 
P^ECONOMOS^ Director of the Traffic Court Program of™tfir" 
AmeFicanTBSr /feBoclation whose topics were "The Traffic 
Court Judge-Key to Community Attitudes/ 1 and "Analysis 
of Judges Opening Rema rks. " The final speaker for the day 



was[ 



aforementioned, who spoke on the 



"Rules of Evidence, in Trials of Traffic Cases." 



program. 



No mention was made of the Bureau during the 
The session concluded at 5:10 p.m. 



- Bureau 

(1 - J. P. MALQNE, Training & Inspection Div. ) 
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TO 



FROM 



Mr. Ma! 



H. L. Edward 




DATE - June 9, 1961 



C 

subject: AMERI14M a MB^SaOCIATIQN. 
GRATIS PUBLICATIONS FOR 
QUANTICO LOUNGE 



On April 17, 1961, I contacted 





of the ABA, Chicago, Illinois, regarding copies of the "Student 
Lawyer" containing the Director's article. Many of our New Ag ents had 

ladv|£ 
itudent 



seen the article and were quite interested in the article, 
that the ABA would be quite happy to furnish gratis copies oi tL, „_-,,-_ 
Lavffigr" and th^rA^A- Journal" on a regular basis to Quantico to be used 
in the lounge. On June 6, 1961, AS AC Harold Light of Quantico advised 
that they have received the "Student Lawyer" and it was now included on 
their magazine racks in the lounge. Light said he was not sure whether 
they had received the "ABA Journal" yet, but that it would be placed in 
the lounge when received. 
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April XT*- 1961' 



American saar- Aeeoet**ion 
Bar Cent**, 

Chicago, Illinois.' 



Dew? 




> 



I W« been passing around copies of the "Student 
Lawyer" containing the Director** artiei^* [nay ■■,*& our new 
agents wjte.jm.ia'ft^Jaitig were, of -Cosr**, sd in the - - 
article but also indicated aa interest $6 -'tSl trticles " 
in the magazine, Henry Sloan, as you know ii# ii our Agent in 
charge at the FBI Academy at Quant ico, Vi advised that 
he thought thfct our recreation rooa there is quite a 
Stock of current periodicals would benefit if we could be put 
on your Bailing;.' list for the "Student tsssyig* "and also the 
"ABA Journal." 

I don't want tP impose upon you*yg$aeresity hut I feel 
that this eoold be amtually beneficial in ilSat our agents 
would obtain a better understanding #4 th* ; : '|MWk and interest in 
belonging. Likewise, there are so ;mi«y tides in both 
the Journal and the "Student l#awye*" .*•**" Id benefit 
from sieply reading them and possibly soae is^T the benefits would 
be of aid in their work with the Bure^i 1%e|>efere» if it is 
St all possible, would you please add the FBI Academy, Quant ico 
Marine Base* Quant ico, Virginia, to your waiting list for both 
the "Student Lawyer" and the "ABA Journal." 



X 



1 told me that he had ieea you at 
off ice and I was certainly sorry that wexwere 
unable to get together while you were here, hut hope that 
the next time you come we can at least have lunch together* 

■ Best regards. 



be 

b7C 




m. 



Inspector B« L. Bdwards 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Soon. 5254'' 

Department of Justice Building 

fashingten 25, ■ B. C# , 

.. : • ,.'■ -v : '■>;■.:,:■ V-f^V-'i&f* 
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UNIj^ED^ -STATE? GOV 

Memoran 




% 



TO 



Mr. MaionS^hy 



date: June 21, 1961 




from : H. L. Edwardsf( 

Lit o 

*v subject: AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 

TR^lTTCrCDimT-pROGRAM-~~ 



Tolson 




Attached is a. letter dated June 16, 1961, received by me 
from James P. Economos, Director of the ABA Traffic Court Program, 
which refers to my participation in their program on June 8, 1961, at 
Fordham University School of Law. This participation was previously 
approved by the Bureau. I have personally acknowledged this letter. 

ACTION: Information. 
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J, j$\BpVc 



Mr. Lynn Edwards, HiSptector 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Room 5254 

Department of Justice Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Lynn: 



JAMES P. ECONOMOS „^„. u 

DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC COURT PROGRAM 

LILLIAN M. BANAHAN 

MILTON E. MOSKAU 

ARTHUR W. SCHUMACHER 

ROBERT C. GRIFFIN 

ROBERT D. ERICSSON 

ASSISTANTS TO THE DIRECTOR 



June 16, 1961 



r\ 



We of the Traffic Court Program of the American 
Bar Association greatly appreciate your appearing on our 
program at the 1961 Annual Fordham Regional Traffic Court 
Conference at Fordham University School of Law, one June 8th. 

From the many pleasant comments and kijrid remarks 
that we heard from the participants at this conference } \we feel 
that it was most successful. We feel, of course, that a good 
measure of this success devolves upon your excellent presentation 

of the subject "The Traffic Ac cidejitP^bl^mllj. ^ _ ... 

A^_'^3*^*^ 31 ^*^" " " *"*" J — ' — ^ ""^^^ — — ^ v — '^' 

Again, please accept our deep appreciation and very 
best wishes. 



With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 




J 



conomos, Director 
c Court Program 
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UNITED STATES GOV^fcMENT 



am 



Memorandum 

*j\ to : Mr. Malon^*^ 



date: June 9, 1961 



<s 




i?/v 



from : h. L. Edwards, 

subject: AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 

7»PECIAL COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST 
TACTICS, STRATEGY AND OBJECTIVES 



Tele. Room . 

Ingram — 

Gandy — 




ABA President-elect John C. Satterfield has asked me if I 
would be willing to serve as a member of the ABA Special Committee 
on Communist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives during Satterfield* s term 
as President of the ABA, which will begin at the forthcoming Annual 
Meeting in St Louis in August 1961, Satterfield has already advised 
us he plans to| "" 



We will be able to work very closely with 

also ask L, B. Nichols to continue as a member of the Committee. 



It is understood he will 
Nichols 



Iwas not a member of the Committee while he was in the Bureau acting as 
the Bureau f s liaison representative with the ABA, 

Satterfield realizes my serving on this Committee would have 
to receive prior approval of the Director, He said that I might want to 
assure the Director that his desire to have me on the Committee is based 
upon the fact that I am a member of the ABA and actively interested in its 
various activities. He stated that he did not want anyone to think that my 
memberhsip on the Committee &as motivated solely by my FBI connection, 

i There is no doubt this Committee is an important one whic h the 

[Bureau will w ant to keep in very close touch with. We can do this with[ 
and Satterfield as President. ^m I ^/ c> 





I discussed my proposed membership with Mr. Sufir 
advised that Mr. Belmont and himself do not believe it wise at Jii| u(Y 
me to accept membership in the committeeT The major reason advanced by_ 
Belmont and Sullivan is this: The Bureau, as a whole, might bwm&ie completely 
identified * with whatever the Committee proposes, and therefore could be 
subjected in this way to embarrassment or criticism. For example, any 
publication produced by the Committee would naturally be subjected to criticism 
or opposition on the part of some individuals or groups, and if the opportunity 
presented itself, and they were so inclined, they could inject the FBI into the 
criticism, and might try to hold the FBI responsible, at least irvrort for 
whatever shortcomings they allege the publication to possess. 

5-1 would say Belmont and Sullivan are of the opinion tt$tt open 
iPfW^he Committee might give our critics a chance to charge that 






t 



1 - Mr. DeLoach 
1 r. Mr Sullivan 
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Memorandum for Mr. Malone 
re: ABA Special Committee on Communist 
Tactics, Strategy and Objectives 

we are trying to unduly promote FBI interest, and are using the Committee 
as a tool. They believe that we can accomplish the same results without 
danger to the Bu reau if I am not an open member, but represent the Bureau's 
interests through 



RECOMMENDATION: 



be 

b7C 
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In view of the foregoing, it is recommended I be authorized 
to tell Satterfield I would prefer not to serve as a member of this Committee. 
IE this is approved, I will personally handle it wth Satterfield. 
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""TIL 



UNITED STATES GO\iIlpL^:^ 



Memoranf™^ 







Tolson J_™ 

Belmont 

Mohr 

Callahan 
Conrad 




TO Mr. Malone^k; 

from : H. L. Edwar 



date: June 22, 1961 





Malone _ 
Rosen 

Sullivan . 
Tavel — 
Trotter _ 



Tele. Room ,-* 

Ingram )f ^ — 

Gg**dy. 



subject: LETTER FROM DIRECTOR 

PUBLISHED IN ABA JOURNAL FOR JUNE, 1961 



Q. Attached is my copy of the June, 1961, issue of tite^ 

American Bar Association journal^ Page 609 is tabbed and printea _ 
thereon is the letter which the Director sent to the ABA Headquarters 
in Chicago on the occasion of the opening of its new Annex, It will 
be recalled that Executive Director of the ABA, Joseph D. Stecher, 
wrote the Director thanking him for the letter. 




ACTION: 



Information. 
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OPTIONAt FORM NO. 10 



U^EE© SUITES GOVBj^MENT 

MemoranMn 



Tolson _ 
; Belmont . 
Moht 



TO 



Mr. Ma! 



\\( 





(F E 



date: 6/14/6 



from {Tj. E. Reilly 




subject: American bar association (aba) 

^fordham regional traffic court conference 
' fordham university, n.y.c. , june 5-9, 1961 



Callahan . 

Conrad 

DeLoach . 

Evans 

Mai one 

Bos en 

Sullivan „, — 

Tavel 

Trotter 

Tele. Room . 

Ingram 

Gandy 
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With the approval of the Director, I attended the captioned conference 
as a guest registrant at the invitation of James P. Economos, Director of the Traffic 
Court Program of the American Bar Association, 

The program was interesting and well concei ved* Economos was 
assisted in its presentation by[ 
of Northwestern University, 



for the Traffic Institute 



Jon the 



ABA Traffic Court Program and several guest lecturers. These latter guests 
included people in the field of traffic safety, insurance, the judiciary, medicine, 
the military, the clergy, and Inspector H. L. Edwards of the FBI, 

The conference was attended by some sixty-nine people from 14 
states and the District of Columbia and included judges, justices of the peace, court 
administrators, prosecutors, court clerks and law enforcement. 

The aims of the conference are to promote cooperation between the 
courts, law enforcement and prosecutors and mutual understanding of the problems 
each face in the traffic field. The ultimate goal is to achieve respect for law, 
particularly traffic and to bring about a reduction in traffic accidents and deaths. 

In my opinion these conferences, and this one in particular since I 
am sure it is representative of the others of the same type,is quite effective in 
pointing up the need for uniformity in laws, court procedures and enforcement 
policies to achieve the objectives noted above. (pfl 

There were some shortcomings noted in the conference; namely, 
the failure of some guest speakers to appear necessitated the use of substitutes 
who had to read the lecture to be delivered. This detracted somewhat from the 
overall effect and inhibited discussion to some extent. On the whole though, the 
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MEMORANDUM REILLY TO MALONE 
RE: AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

FORDHAM REGIONAL TRAFFIC COURT CONFERENCE 

conference was quite instructive and incorporated a couple of features to which 
we might give some consideration in connection with our own National Academy 
curriculum. One was a panel forum composed of clergymen who, in this case, 
represented the Protestant, Jewish, Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox faiths. 
They presented the "Moral Implications in Traffic Laws. " The other was a 
skidmark demonstration put on under the auspices of an insurance company 
representative with the help of two officers from the Accident Investigation 
Unit of the New York City Police Department. This demonstration was highly 
dramatic and instructive. 

Inspector Edwards talk was very well received and occasioned 
several complimentary remarks about the Director and the Bureau's zeal in 
upgrading the quality of law enforcement as well as the fine job of public 
relations the Bureau does through its cooperative services. 



RECOMMENDATION: None. ... for your inf ormatioi 
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UNITED STATES GOV 

Memoran 



Tolson 



TO 



FROM 






* 5 1 

Mr. MaloheM **r 



U 



/}■ 



date: 



. June 27, 1961 



H. L # Edwards 



a 



r> 



subject: \ AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

SOUVENIR PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMOF 

"ANNUAL MEETING" 
WASHINGTON," D; C7, I960 




Attached is a copy of the souvenir photographic album of the 
Washi ngton Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association held in August, 
1960, 



ninj 
'• C 



of Public Relations, sent this album to me 
and suggest^ that the Director THPTeiy^lobEing at it He particularly 
called attention to page 76 (tabbed) because it contains a photograph of the 
Indoor Range, and the explanatory legend refers to the fact that many of the 
visitors to the annual meeting took advantage of the FBI tours which the 
Director offered as one of the special features. 

It will be recalled that the American Bar Association played host 
to the British and Australians during this meeting. 

I have personally acknowledged receipt of this album. 
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ACTION: 



Information, 



Ericl. 
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^OPTIONAL FORM NO. 10 



UNITED STATES 

Memora 




TO 



date: May 16, 1961 



MR. ^±*tiam&f*<~^ 
MR H. L. EDWARD^iy 

f AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (ABA) 
TPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST 
TACTICS, STRATEGY, AND OBJE CTIVES 

^-r- — : " 

Mr* DeLoach and I, pursuant to the Director 1 s approval, have been in touch with 



Xfrom : 
subject; 




Jof the ABA Special Committee on 



| was interested in soliciting the 
committee as well as the Bureau's ^ 

b7C 



President-elect John Satterfield l 

Communist Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives, |_ 

( r Directors ideas as to possible pro grams for Ms 
c ooperation on a confidential basis. | | at the annual 

{ meeting of the ABA at St Louis, August, 1961. Satterfield feels this committee is b7D 
one of the most important and it will be recalled that a subcommittee of this special , 
committee is the one which is carrying out a current program of the ABA to foster the ' 
teaching of Communism, Democ racy, and the Bill of Ri ghts in secondary schools throughout 
the United States. Consequently, ! | cf the main committee will have 

considerable direction and control over this educational program. Mr. DeLoach and I 



last week reviewed various ideas of 

rr 




[with W. C. Sullivan* This memorandum will 
summarize a few areaTwKere^ cooperation 

committee (on a confidential basis, of course, without any attribution to the 



with|_ 
FBI), 

1. _ 

teacher's lesson plan adaptable to a course on Communism. 



Preparing a text outline of the Director's rf Masters of Deceit" suitable for a 



§)- 



need for a suit able teaching text on Communism . 



Communism at 



Jstates there is a crying 



Jhas been teaching a course in 



and has used the Director's book extensively 



for source material. Ha^ng^jp i?iind |fKj$er dissemination of "Masters of Deceit," 
which certainly would seem to be a distinct possibility if this program of teaching 
Communism in secondary schools throughout the United States takes hold, it is believed 
1 that it would definitely be to the Bureau's best interests to confiden tially supply [ 



1 could use as a suggested 




Iwith a comprehensive outline of "Masters of Deceit" which 
teaching plan. We would then have assurance this committee would be directing teachers 
of Communism along proper lines. If the Bureau does not take advantage of this opportunity 
in all likelihood the committee will have to tue^illsavhere fGna.tjsxt* 

*£%!§* REO'St %* 
2. A special tour of the FBI and an orientation session fo ri ICorrtinittef^ The 

thought occurred that as soon as' ' *~~~~ 



|and his committee t^^ ofjpc^^f|Br the A*ptis t, 

1961, meeting of the ABA, it might be a very worthwhile idea for me entire com<|pttee 
to come to Washington and dev ote severa l hours to a special s^s|on. TMfceo#d be in 
the nature of an "FBI Day"/o^ f | committee. They 

I HLE:wmj(6) e pf n I ^ ^ _ m 

I 1 - Mr. Belmont ^ wdLj[ / K&I 

|W - Mr. W. C. Sullivan 
^N- Mr. DeLoach 
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ecial tour 
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Memo for Mr* Malone 

Re: American Bar Association 



of the FBI. A period of time could be spent in the classroom where they would be given 
a lecture by Bureau officials and appropriate supervisory personnel to orient them for 
the important programs which the committee will pursue. This will guarantee the 
committee's getting its sights set straight at the outset and getting off to an excellent 
start* The session, of course, would be strictly informal and only public source 
information would be used. An appropriate agenda would be submitted in advance for 
the Directors approval. 



3. Additional ideas being considered by| land Satterfield . Satterfield, who 

becomes ABA President in August, 1961, is most enthusiastic about this committee 1 s 

1 potential. He feels the program of educating people to the dangers of Communism 
might catch on like wildfire and even surpass "Law Day, USA, " which now has u pwards 
of 75,000 separate local programs every May 1st in its honor. He and | ~l h£tve in 

mind such things as institutes for the development and orientation of teachers in 

I Communism. These would be designed to make available instruction, guidance, and 
orientation for teachers and professors, especially of the secondary school and 
college levels, and of selected members of the Bar in the subject matter and techniques 
of teaching the subj ect of Communism. They hope to get a highly screened panel of top 
experts in the field to constitute the staff. They also plan Bar institutes or seminars. 
These would consist of panels of experts on the subject of Communism who would be 
available to local and state Bar associations. The institutes or seminars would 
deal with the theory, tactics and problems of Commu nism and methods of combatting it. 



be 
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They also plan speakers for Bar meetings. 



committee hopes to maintain a 



panel of speakers available for major local and state Bar meetings who will be nationally 
recognized experts on the subject of Communism. 



[ participated recently in the extremely successful seminars in the Cincinnati 
area in which Chief Inspector S ullivan participated* He is s convinced these seminars are 



extremely valuable, 
[seminars 



]of 



course, would welcome Bureau participation in major 
to be handled by experts like Inspector Sullivan. However, no commitment 



'was made to him in this regard and no recommendation for committing the Bureau to 
participation is being made at this time. It is felt this is a matter which should await 
developments of the program and the Bureau should evaluate each of these seminars in 
the light of policy, work load and related factors existing at that time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. That authorization be given to have the Crime Records Division prepare a suitable 
teacher lesson plan and text outline of "Masters of Deceit" to be made available to | 
on an extremely confidential basis without attribution to the FBI. 
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A REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNIST TACTICS, STRATEGY AND OBJECTIVES 



PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE— A BLUEPRINT 
FOR DISRUPTION 



AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
May, 1961 



Reports of Sections or Committees of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, prepared for submission to the House of Delegates, are NOT 
to be construed to represent the official policy of the Association, 
Reports containing policy recommendations reflect Association 
policy ONLY as and when these recommendations are acted upon 
by the House of Delegates. Reports containing no recommendations 
for specific action by the House of Delegates are merely informa- 
tive; they represent only the views of the Section or Committee 
submitting them. 



Preface 



Two recent statements of Communist 
principles and policy constitute impor- 
tant confirmation of the urgent need 
for continuance and expansion of the 
program of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to advance individual rights and 
freedom under law against the threat 
of Communism. 

In February, 1959, the House of 
Delegates recommended legislative ac- 
f tion to strengthen national security in 
the following areas; 

(a) To extend the Smith Act of 
1940 to make it a crime to teach 
and advocate violent overthrow of the 
United States Government, and to de- 
fine the word "organize" to include 
a continuing process in order to avoid 
the bar of the Statute of Limitations; 

(b) To enable the executive branch 
of the government to determine and 
dismiss employees in both sensitive and 
non-sensitive government positions who 
are security risks; 

(c) To authorize dismissal of gov- 
ernment employees who refuse to an- 
swer, before duly authorized congres- 
sional committees, executive officers 
and courts, questions concerning Com- 
munist or Communist front subversive 
activities; 

(d) To empower the executive 
branch of the government to deport 
at any time those, aliens who are Com- 
munists, and to interrogate aliens 
awaiting deportation as to their sub- 
versive activities; 

(e) To authorize denial of passports 
to persons knowingly engaged in sub- 



versive activities designed or intended 
to further Communism, and to provide 
standards for the issuance of pass- 
ports; 

(f) To apply the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1946 to agents 
of foreign principals outside the United 
States with respect to dissemination 
of political propaganda within the 
United States. 

In August, I960, the House of Dele- 
gates adopted resolutions to support 
a program of education on the na- 
ture, strategy and tactics of Commu- 
nism as contrasted to our democratic 
system of freedom under law. A spe- 
cial committee was created to imple- 
ment this program. 

The 81 -Party Statement adopted at 
a meeting of Communist Parties in 
Moscow in November, I960, and the 
address of January 6, 1961 by Nikita 
Khrushchev upon this 81»Party State- 
ment reaffirm the principles and Strat- 
egy of world Communism. These latest 
pronouncements emphasize the neces- 
sity of increased effort by bar as- 
sociations to carry out the policies 
which were adopted by the House of 
Delegates. 

Wide public knowledge of the con- 
tents of these two Communist docu- 
ments is necessary for adequate under- 
standing of the current tactics of Com- 
munism. 

The Special Committee on Con> 
munist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives 
therefore submits this report upon the 
two documents, copies of which are 
attached hereto as Appendices A and B, 



Blueprint For Disruption: 
The Meaning Of "Peaceful Co-Existence" 



What are the immediate objectives 
of the Communists? How do they pro- 
pose to achieve them? 

The Communists themselves have an- 
l swered and reaffirmed their stand on 
' these questions in two recent docu- 
ments, reproduced at the end of this 
report. The first is the Communist 
Manifesto of I960, which is entitled 
Statement by 81 Marxist-Leninist Par- 
ties adopted unanimously in Moscow 
on December 5, I960 at a meeting 
of Communist parties- The January, 
1961 issue of Political Affairs — theo- 
retical magazine of the Communists 
in the U. S, — published this manifesto, 
calling it an "historic document." The 
second document is the report on this 
statement by Nikita Khrushchev, de- 
livered at a top-level Russian Com- 
munist meeting on January 6, 1961. 

The free world once ignored the 
plans of Hitler as revealed clearly in 
Mein Kampf until it was too late to 
prevent World War II. We face a 
greater danger now. We must not 
ignore what the Communists now say 
and long have said they are going 
to do. 

As a hymn of hate against America, 
the 81-Party Statement has no equal. 
It is also a pronouncement of the 
current party-line to Communists and 
their followers in all countries. 

The party-line is a program of strat- 
egy and tactics that may change from 
time to time to m^tt changing cir- 
cumstances. It may disguise, conceal, 
or restate the basic doctrines of world 
Communism. However, the fundamental 
ideology called ^Marxism-Leninism" is 
a program for world domination and 
control by the Communists. It always 
remains constant. This is evident in 
the statement from repeated declara- 
tions of adherence to such ideology. 
Khrushchev said — 

". . . if anyone thinks we shall 

forget about Marx, Engels and 

Lenin, he is mistaken. This will 

happen when shrimps learn, to 

whistle." 

Marxism-Leninism is a program of 
dictatorship and revolution. It teaches 



that the conquest of the world by 
Communism is historically inevitable. 
The statement says, 

"Whatever efforts imperialism 
makes, it cannot stop the advance 
of history," 

Communism declares that the peoples 
of the world (the masses) are in- 
capable -of selecting the leadership 
to attain this inexorable outcome. 
World command must therefore be as- 
sumed by a disciplined political army 
or "revolutionary vanguard," the Com- 
munist Party, Communists consider 
themselves obligated to stop at nothing 
in advancing their "march of history." 
Khrushchev said, in his speech of Janu- 
ary 6, 1961, 

"Communists are revolutionaries, 
and it would be a bad thing if 
they did not take advantage rf 
new opportunities that arose and 
found new methods and forms pro- 
viding the best way to achieve- 
ment of the ends in view." 

Communists recognise that whatever 
the free world does in self-defense, 
in preventing aggression, or even in 
giving aid to backward countries, may 
prevent Communist subversion and con- 
quest; therefore, they declare it evil. 
When Communists take over an un- 
willing country or suppress a popular 
uprising by force of arms they call 
it a 'war of liberation' and a "just" 
war; but, when a country takes up 
arms to defend itself or its neighbor 
from a Communist invasion, it is an 
"imperialist" or "unjust" war. Every- 
thing has the infantile simplicity of 
a western movie: they are the "good 
guys," we are the "bad guys." At 
the end of the show, they assert, 
we will be buried, the minds of all 
people will be under Communist 
thought-control, the human race will 
be cleansed of our wickedness, and 
peace under Communism will reign 
forever. Khrushchev said on January 6. 

"The time is not far away when 
Marxism-Leninism will possess the 



1 



minds of a majority of the world's 
population," 

This is what the Communists mean 
when they say they are fighting for 
"peace/' Those who don't like this 
kind of "peace" will be "buried." 

We are described in the statement 
as follows : 

"IL S. imperialism is the main 
force of aggression and war . . . 
The imperialist forces of the U.S.A., 
Britain and France have made a 
criminal deal with West-German 
imperialism ... The Bonn state 
has become the chief enemy of 
peaceful coexistence, disarmament 
and relaxation of tension in Eu- 
rope ... The U. S. imperialists 
are also busy reviving the hotbed 
of war in the Far East . . , threat- 
ening Cuba with aggression and 
interfering in the affairs of the 
peoples of Latin America, Africa 
and the Middle East. The U. S. 
imperialists strive to create new 
seats of war in different parts 
of the world." 

They are described in the state- 
ment as follows: 

"The socialist camp is a social, 
economic and political community 
of free and sovereign peoples united 
by the close bonds of international 
socialist solidarity, by common in- 
terests and objectives, and follow- 
ing the path of socialism and com- 
munism. It is an inviolable law 
of the mutual relations between 
socialist countries strictly to ad- 
here to the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and socialist international- 
ism. Every country in the socialist 
camp is ensured genuinely equal 
rights and independence . . . The 
Marxist-Leninist Parties head the 
struggle of the working class, the 
masses of working people, for the 
accomplishment of the socialist 
revolution and the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat . « . The Communist and 
Workers' Parties unanimously de- 
clare that the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has been, and - 
remains, the universally recognized 
vanguard of the world Communist 
movement . . . The historic de- 
cisions of the 20th Congress of 
the CP.S.U. have initiated a new 
stage in the world Communist 
movement, and have promoted its 
development on the basis of Marx* 
* ism-Leninism," 



These declarations are a part of 
the never-changing basic Communist 
doctrine. 

The party-line, however, is concerned 
with tactics which shift according to 
the internal and external conditions 
of the moment. It includes the tac- 
tics and slogans to be 'used by the 
Party in manipulating outsiders, and 
the immediate tactical goals that the 
Party wants to attain. It may reflect 
a very broad range of subjects, in- 
cluding the state of the free world, 
the inner politics of the Party, the 
economic problems of the Soviet Union, 
unrest in the satellite countries, mili- 
tary considerations, changes in the 
balance of power, opportunistic esti- 
mates of possible gains or losses, feel- 
ings of security or fear, the discovery 
of a new weapon or counter-measure, 
decisions whether to consolidate and 
digest past conquests or to probe for 
new conquests. In the past, we have 
seen demands for revolutions alter- 
nate with "united front" tactics. We 
have seen the assassination of Trot- 
sky, the slaughter of the old Bolshe- 
viks, and the liquidation of the Beria 
group followed by i pseudo-liberal 
period of "de-Stalinization," followed 
in turn by the slaughter of the Hun- 
garian patriots. We have seen a "friend- 
ly," folksy visitor named Khrushchev 
become a shoe-beating vulgarian try- 
ing to coerce and terrify the free 
world. We now see the kangaroo courts 
and firing squads of Dr* Castro, who 
formerly posed as the defender of free- 
dom and civil liberty. We have seen 
the overt enmity for the West re- 
placed successively by "collective se- 
curity" ^gmst Hitler, the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, the East-West alliance, the "peace 
and friendship pact" era, Iron-Cur- 
tainism, and now "peaceful coexistence ' 
complete with rocket-rattling. These, 
and many other tactical zigs and 
zags, represent shifts in the party- 
line. 

The current party-line is found in 
the 81-Party Statement. It is written 
in party jargon, in which the key 
words have two meanings. In their 
ordinary sense, they convey a friendly 
message to outsiders; in party jargon 
the words have a very different mean- 
ing. The Communists thus combine po- 
litical directives and propaganda in a 
single document. 

Here is a short dictionary of key 
words and their jargon meanings used 
by Communists: 

Democracy: Communism 



Peace: Communist world domina- 
tion 

Socialist: Communist 

Bourgeois: non-Communist 

Communism: the terminal condition 
when non-Communist 
modes of thought will 
have been completely 
suppressed and for- 
gotten. 

Capitalism: any non-Communist sys- 
tem, including democ- 
racy. 

Imperialism: a non-Communist system 
actively opposing the 
spread of Communism, 
especially the U, S. A, 

Colonialism; any foreign aid extended 
by a non-G>mmunist 
country. 

Liberation: the seizure of a non- 
Communist country by 
Communists. 

Working class: a Communist party, 
or the world Com- 
munist parties col- 
lectively. 

Independence: Submission to Com- 
munist control. 

Working people: Communist sympa- 
thizers, or non- 
Communists under 
Party influence. 

The statement heralds a period of 
"united front" tactics for the pro- 
motion of specific ends. The term 
"united front" denotes a technique of 
promoting temporary alliances with non- 
Communist and even anti-Communist 
groups in the age old strategy of 
"Divide and Conquer." Khrushchev em- 
phasizes this as one of the main 
points of the Manifesto: 

"The statement directs maximum 
utilization of the revolutionary cap- 
abilities of the various classes and 
social strata, drawing into the 
struggle against imperialism all, 
even inconsistent, wavering un- 
steady allies." 

The statement declares, "No political, 
religious or other differences should 
be an obstacle." Thus, though Com- 
munism is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of religion and non-Communist 
political thought, the statement directs 
the formation of opportunistic alliances 



even with church groups and "enemy" 
parties. 

The statement is explicit that the 
purpose of such alliances is to sub- 
vert the deterrent power of the coun- 
tries opposed to Communism: 

"The time has come when the 
attempts of the imperialist aggres- 
sors to start a world war can 
be curbed. World war can be pre- 
vented by the joint efforts of the 
world socialist camp, the interna- 
tional working class, the national- 
liberation movement, all the coun- 
tries opposing war and all peace 
loving forces * . . The policy of 
peaceful coexistence is also favored 
by a definite section of the bour- 
geoisie of the developed capitalist 
countries . . . The broadest pos- 
sible united front of peace sup- 
porters, fighters against the im- 
perialist policy of aggression and 
war inspired by U. S, imperialism, 
is essential to preserve world 
peace . * . The struggle against 
the threat of a new war must be 
waged now and not when atom 
and hydrogen bombs begin to fall, 
and it must gain in strength from 
day to day." 

A united front is to be organized 
in support of "peace." We are wit- 
nessing "peace marches," "peacp or- 
ganizations," "peace demonstrations," 
"peace fighters," "peace propaganda." 
The world has seen this before, not- 
ably during the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
period, when Communist-led Hitler- 
supporting pickets marched around the 
White House denouncing Lend-Lease, 
aid to Britain and U, S. rearmament. 

What do the Communists mean by 
"peaceful coexistence?" The statement 
answers that question : 

"Peaceful coexistence of states does 
not imply renunciation of the class 
struggle ... The coexistence of 
states with different social sys- 
tems is a form of class struggle 
between socialism and capitalism. 
In conditions of peaceful coexist- 
ence favorable opportunities are 
provided for the development of 
the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries. Peaceful coexistence . . . 
does not mean conciliation of the 
socialist and bourgeois ideologies, 
On the contrary, it implies in- 
tensification of the struggle of the 
working class, of all the Com- 
munist Parties, for the triumph 



of socialist ideas." 

In this respect the statement de- 
clares a principle first stated by Lenin, 
who said that . 

"every 'peace* programme' is a 
deception of the people and a 
piece of hyprocrisy unless its prin- 
cipal object is to explain to the 
masses the need for a revolution, 
and to support and develop the 
revolutionary struggle of the masses 
that is starting everywhere/' 

In line with that Leninist principle, 
Khrushchev made it clear that "peace" 
includes certain kinds of war, when 
he said on January 6: 

"Now a word about national libera- 
tion wars . . . Such wars are 
not only admissible but inevitable 
. . . The peoples can obtain their 
freedom and independence only by 
struggle, including armed struggle 
. . . What is the attitude of the 
Marxists toward such uprisings? 
A most positive one . . . The 
Communists fully support such just 
wars and march in the front rank 
with the peoples waging libera- 
tion struggles/' 

The meaning of "peaceful coexist* 
ence" is thus made clear to Com- 
munists throughout the world, though 
the phrase is intended to convey the 
opposite meaning to the people in 
the free world. Underground Com- 
munist parties in non-Communist coun- 
tries will "fight for peace" by creat- 
ing disorder and disunity and pre- 
venting effective defense. The Soviet 
Union and it's satellite powers will 
then be able to intervene in "just'' 
wars started by Communists, with mini- 
mum risk of effective opposition or 
deterrent action. The statement says, 

"In the opinion of Communists the 
tasks which must be accomplished 
... are to stop the arms race, 
ban nuclear weapons, their tests 
and production, dismantle foreign 
war bases and withdraw foreign 
troops from other countries, dis- 
band military blocs, conclude a 
peace treaty with (East) Germany, 
turn West Berlin into a demili- 
tarized (East-German) free city, 
. thwart the designs of the West 
German revanchists, and prevent 
the revival of Japanese militar- 
ism." 

The main object of the "united 
front" attack is to weaken and de- 



stroy the free • world's sptem of de- 
fensive alliances : 

"The U. S. imperialists, together 
with . . . Britain, France and 
West Germany, have drawn many 
countries into NATO, CENTO, 
SEATO and other military blocs 
. . . enmeshed the so-called 'free 
world' ... in a network of military 
bases . . . The existence of these 
blocs and bases endangers univer- 
sal peace and security and not 
only encroaches on the sovereignty 
but also imperils the very life of 
those countries which put their 
territory at the disposal of the 
U. S. . /' 

This propaganda is intended to in- 
timidate and split the West. Com- 
munists are instructed to spread the 
word that by remaining allied with 
the other nations of the free world, 
free countries imperil their own ex- 
istence. Communist leaders and their 
dupes have already organized demon- 
strations to pressure democratic gov- 
ernments to withdraw from mutual 
defense pacts and to close down allied 
military and naval bases, thus weaken- 
ing their own defenses. 

The current party-line for the United 
States includes building opposition to 
defense budgets. 

", . . it is necessary to promote 
a broad mass movement, for the 
use of funds and resources to be 
released through disarmament for 
the needs of civilian production, 
housing, health, public education, 
social security, scientific research, 
etc. . . By an active and resolute 
struggle, the imperialists must 
be made to meet this demand of 
the peoples." 

The main theme of the doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence Is to postpone 
general war, meanwhile seeking terri- 
torial and political gains through in- 
ternal subversion, local intervention 
and irregular or brush-fire combat. The 
Communists hope in this manner to 
make headway at little or no cost 
to themselves, The line thus resembles 
the ' "peace offensive" of the latter 
1940's. 

The U. S. then held an atomic 
monopoly; but the "peace" movement 
organized in Europe furnished a shield 
under which the Soviets committed 
acts of aggression without provoking a 
general war they would only lose. 
Thus, through the 81 -Party Statement, 



the Soviet Union, sole Communist pos- 
sessor of "the bomb/' serves notice 
to the Communist World that while 
the Soviet Union may support local 
action and brush fire wars in their 
behalf, it will not under present cir- 
cumstances encourage or permit steps 
that in its judgment will result in gen- 
eral war. Khrushchev made this point 
when he said : 

"We always seek to direct the 
development of events in a way 
which insures that, while defend- 
ing the interest of the Soviet 
Camp, we do not provide the Im- 
perialist provocateurs with a chance 
to unleash a new World War/ 

Is there any method of countering 
this "united front" technique? The 
81 -Party Statement even has an an- 
swer to this question: 

"The reactionaries* effort to break 
up the national front under the 
slogan of 'anti-Communism' and 
to isolate the Communists . . . 
is contrary to the national inter- 
ests of the people and is fraught 
with the loss of national gains." 

Our watchword, then, is "Isolate 
the Communists." 

Communists lose influence when 
they are identified. An exposed Com- 
munist is a known enemy of his own 
country; he is thus isolated from those 
he would deceive and beguile into 
his "united front," Therefore, Com- 
munists generally conceal their affilia- 
tion. They hide and claim the pro- 
tection of the civil liberties they would 
deny to others and which they have 
abolished in every country they rule. 

The party-line loses its effect when 
it is recognised as propaganda and 



its true meaning is understood. The 
party-line must be exposed, and so 
explained that it will be understood 
by the citizens of the free world as 
well as by the Party elite. Our people 
must understand that in party jargon 
"peace" means "universal Communism," 
and "peaceful coexistence," means 
"intensification of the struggle ... of 
all the Communist Parties . . ♦ for 
the triumph of socialist ideas." When 
this is understood, we will not be 
misled into Communist "peace" move- 
mentSj "anti-imperialist" maneuvers, 
"anti-war" organizations, and campaigns 
against our national security. 

To isolate the Communists and their 
party-line, we must have an alert, in- 
formed and active citizenry. 

The Party Statement announces that 
the ultimate goal of Communism is 
universal thought control, called "the 
complete emancipation of the minds 
of the people from the survivals of 
bourgeois ideology/' 

Our people must insist upon and 
support bold new actions by the free 
world to defeat this announced goal. 

Widespread knowledge of the Com- 
munists' tactics, strategy and objectives 
is essential to national survival 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. TePaske, 
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Appendix A 

Statement By 81 Marxist-Leninist Parties* 



Representatives of the Communist 
and Workers' Parties have discussed 
at this Meeting urgent problems of 
the present international situation and 
of the further struggle for peace, na- 
tional independence, democracy and 
socialism. 

The Meeting has shown unity of 
views among the participants on the 
issues discussed. The Communist and 
Workers' Parties have unanimously re- 
affirmed their allegiance to the Declara- 
tion and Peace Manifesto adopted in 
1957. These program documents of 
creative Marxism-Leninism determined 
the fundamental positions of the in- 
ternational Communist movement on 
the more important issues of our time 
and contributed in great measure to- 
ward uniting the efforts of the Com- 
munist and Workers' Parties in the 
struggle to achieve common goals. They 
remain the banner and guide to ac- 
tion for the whole of the international 
Communist movement. 

The course of events in the past 
three years has demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of the analysis of the in- 
ternational situation and the outlook 
for world development as given in 
the Declaration and Peace Manifesto, 
and the great scientific force and ef- 
fective role of creative Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

The chief result of these years is 
the rapid growth of the might and 
international influence of the world 
socialist system, the vigorous process 
of disintegration of the colonial sys- 
tem under the impact of the national- 
liberation movement, the intensifica- 
tion of class struggles in the capitalist 
world f and the continued decline and 
decay of the world capitalist system. 
The superiority of the forces of so- 
cialism. over those of imperialism, of 
the forces of peace over those of war, 



* Representatives of 81 Communist and 
Workers' Parties consulted together for 
an extended period of time in Novem- 
ber, I960. On December 5, I960, these 
Parties unanimously adopted a State- 
ment; this historic document is printed 
in full in the following pages in^ an 
authorized translation.— The Editor, 
Political Affairs 



is becoming ever more marked in the 
world arena. 

Nevertheless, imperialism, which is 
intent on maintaining its positions, sabo- 
tages disarmament, seeks to prolong 
the cold war and aggravate it to the 
utmost, and persists in preparing a 
new world war. This situation de- 
mands ever closer joint efforts and 
resolute actions on the part of the 
socialist countries, the international 
working class, the national anti-im- 
perialist movement, all peace-loving 
countries and all peace champions, to 
prevent war and assure a peaceful 
life for people. It demands the further 
consolidation of all revolutionary forces 
in the fight against imperialism, for na- 
tional independence, and for socialism. 

I 

Our time, whose main content is 
the transition from capitalism to social* 
ism initiated by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, is a time of strug- 
gle between the two opposing social 
systems, a time of socialist revolutions 
and national-liberation revolutions, a 
time of the breakdown of imperialism, 
of the abolition of the colonial sys- 
tem, a time of transition of more 
peoples to the socialist path, of the 
triumph of socialism and communism 
on a world-wide scale. 

It is the principal characteristic of 
our time that the world socialist sys- 
tem is becoming the decisive factor 
in the development of society, 

The strength and invincibility of 
socialism have been demonstrated in 
recent decades in titanic battles be- 
tween the new and old worlds. At- 
tempts by the imperialists and their 
shock force— fascism— to check the 
course of historical development by 
force of arms ended in failure. Im- 
perialism proved powerless to stop the 
socialist revolutions in Europe and Asia. 
Socialism became a world system. The 
imperialists tried to hamper the eco- 
nomic progress of the socialist coun- 
tries, but their schemes were foiled. 
The imperialists did all in their power 
to preserve the system of colonial 
slavery, but that system is falling apart. 
As the world socialist system grows 
stronger, the international situation 
changes more and more in favor of 
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the peoples fighting for independence, 
democracy and social progress. 

Today it is the world socialist sys- 
tem and the forces fighting against 
imperialism, for a socialist transforma- 
tion of society, that determine the 
main content, main trend and main 
features of the historical development 
of society, Whatever efforts imperial- 
ism makes, it cannot stop the advance 
of history. A reliable basis has been 
provided for further decisive victories 
for socialism. The complete triumph 
of socialism is inevitable, 

The course of social development 
proves right Lenin's prediction that the 
countries of victorious socialism would 
influence the development of world 
revolution chiefly by their economic 
construction. Socialism has made un- 
precedented constructive progress in 
production, science and technology and 
in the establishment of a new, free 
community of people, in which their 
material and spiritual requirements are 
increasingly satisfied* The time is not 
far off when socialism's share of world 
production will be greater than that 
of capitalism. Capitalism will be de- 
feated in the decisive sphere of human 
endeavor, the sphere of material pro- 
duction. 

The consolidation and development 
of the^ socialist system exert an ever- 
increasing influence on the struggle 
of the peoples in the capitalist coun- 
tries. By the force of its example, 
the world socialist system is revolu- 
tionizing the thinking of the working 
people in the capitalist countries; it is 
inspiring them to fight against capital- 
ism, and is greatly facilitating that 
fight. In the capitalist countries the 
forces fighting for peace and national 
independence and for the triumph of 
democracy and the victory of socialism, 
are gaining in numbers and strength. 

The world capitalist system is going 
through an intense process of disinte- 
gration and decay, Its contradictions 
have accelerated the development of 
monopoly capitalism into state-monop- 
oly capitalism. By tightening the monop- 
olies' grip on the life of the nation, 
state-monopoly capitalism closely com- 
bines the power of the monopolies' 
with that of the state with the aim 
of saving the capitalist system and 
increasing the profits of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie to the utmost by exploit- 
ing the working class and plundering 
large sections of the population, 

But no matter what methods it re- 
sorts to, the monopoly bourgeoisie can- 
not rescue capitalism. The interests 



of a handful of monopolies are in ir- 
reconcilable contradiction to the in- 
terests of the entire nation. The class 
and national antagonisms, and the in- 
ternal and external contradictions of 
capitalist society, have sharpened great- 
ly, Attempts to prop the decayed pil- 
lars of capitalism by militarism are 
aggravating these contradictions still 
further. 

Never has the conflict between the 
productive forces and relations of pro- 
duction in the capitalist countries been 
so acute. Capitalism impedes more 
and more the use of the achievements 
of modern science and technology in 
the interests of social progress. It 
turns the discoveries of human genius 
against mankind itself by converting 
them into formidable means of de- 
structive warfare* 

The instability of capitalist economy 
is growing. Although production ^ in 
some capitalist countries is increasing 
to some degree or other, the contra- 
dictions of capitalism are becoming 
more acute on a national as well as 
international scale. Some capitalist 
countries are faced with the threat 
of new economic upheavals while still 
grappling with the consequences of 
the recent economic crisis. The an- 
archical nature of capitalist production 
is becoming more marked. Capitalist 
concentration is assuming unprece- 
dented dimensions, and monopoly profits 
and superprofits are growing. Monop- 
oly capital has greatly intensified the 
exploitation of the working class in 
new forms, above all through intensi- 
fication of labor. Automation and "ra- 
tionalization" under capitalism bring 
the working people further calamities. 
Only by a stubborn struggle has the 
working class in some countries suc- 
ceeded in winning a number of its 
pressing demands. In many capitalist 
countries, however, the standard of life 
is still below pre-war. Despite the 
promises made by the bourgeoisie, full 
employment was provided only in some 
of the capitalist countries, and only 
temporarily. The domination of the 
monopolies is causing increasing harm 
to the interests of the broad peasant 
masses and large sections of the small 
and middle bourgeoisie. In the capitalist 
countries, including some of the more 
developed, economically under-devel- 
oped areas still exist where the poverty 
of the masses is appalling, and these, 
moreover, continue to expand. 

These facts once again refute the 
lies which bourgeois ideologists and 
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revisionists spread to the effect that 
modem capitalism has become "people's 
capitalism," that it has established a 
so-called "welfare state" capable of 
over-coming the anarchy of production 
and economic crisis and assuring well- 
being for all working people. 

The uneven course of development 
of capitalism is continuously changing 
the balance of forces between the im- 
perialist countries. The narrower the 
sphere of imperialist domination, the 
stronger the antagonisms between the 
imperialist powers. The problem of 
markets has become more acute than 
ever. The new inter-state organizations 
which are established under the slogan 
of "integration" actually lead to in- 
creased antagonisms and struggle be- 
tween the imperialist countries. They 
are new forms of division of the world 
capitalist market among the biggest 
capitalist combines, of penetration by 
stronger imperialist states of the econ- 
omy of their weaker partners. 

The decay of capitalism is particular- 
ly marked in the United States of 
America, the chief imperialist country 
of today. U. & monopoly capital is 
clearly unable to use all the productive 
forces at its command. The richest of 
the developed capitalist countries of 
the world — the United States of Ameri- 
ca — has become a land of especially 
big chronic unemployment. Increasing 
under-capacity operation in industry 
has become permanent in that country. 
Despite the enormous increase in mili- 
tary appropriations, which is achieved 
at the expense of the standard of life 
of the working people, the rate of 
growth of production has been de- 
clining in the post-war years and has 
been barely above the growth of popu- 
lation. Over-production crises have be- 
come more frequent. The most de- 
veloped capitalist country has become 
a country of the most distorted, mili- 
tarized economy. More than any other 
capitalist country, the United States 
drains Asia, and especially Latin Amer- 
ica, of their riches, holding up their 
progress. U.S. capitalist penetration in- 
to Africa is increasing. US. imperialism 
has become the biggest international 
exploiter, 

The U.S. imperialists seek to bring 
many states under their control, by 
resorting chiefly to the policy of mili- 
tary blocs and economic "aid." They 
violate the sovereignty of developed 
capitalist countries as well. The domi- 
riant monopoly bourgeoisie in the more 
developed capitalistic countries, which 



has allied itself with U.S. imperialism, 
sacrifices the sovereignty of their coun- 
tries, hoping with support from the 
U.S, imperialists to crush the revolu- 
tionary liberation forces, deprive the 
working people of democratic free- 
doms and impede the struggle of the 
masses for social progress. U.S. im- 
perialism involves those countries in 
the arms race, in a policy of pre- 
paring a new war of aggression and 
carrying on subversive activities against 
socialist and neutral countries. 

The pillars of the capitalist system 
have become so decayed that the ruling 
imperialist bourgeoisie in many coun- 
tries can no longer resist on its own 
the forces of democracy and progress 
which are gaining in scope and strength. 
The imperialists form military-political 
alliances under U.S. leadership to fight 
in common against the socialist camp 
and to strangle the national-liberation, 
working-class and socialist movements. 
International developments in recent 
years have furnished many new proofs 
of the fact that US. imperialism is 
the chief bulwark of world reaction 
and an international gendarme, that 
it has become an enemy of the peoples 
of the whole world. 

The system of military blocs set up 
by the United States is being weakened 
both by the struggle going on between 
their members and as a result of the 
struggle which the people are waging 
for the abolition of these blocs. The 
U.S. imperialists seek to strengthen 
aggressive blocs, which causes in- 
creased resistance on the part of the 
people. The United States remains the 
main economic, financial and military 
force of modern imperialism, although 
its share in capitalist economy is di- 
minishing. The British and French im- 
perialists are making stubborn efforts to 
up hold their positions. The monopolies 
of West Germany and Japan, which 
have recovered their might and which 
are closely linked with the U.S. monopo- 
lies, are stepping up expansion. The 
West German monopolies, in pursuing 
their imperialist policy, seek more and 
more to exploit the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The peoples are rising with grow- 
ing determination to fight imperialism. 
A great struggle is getting under way 
between the forces of labor and capi- 
tal, of democracy and reaction, of free- 
dom and colonialism. The victory of the 
popular revolution in Cuba has become 
a splendid example for the peoples of 
Latin America. An anti-colonial move- 
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merit for freedom and national in- 
dependence is expanding irresistibly 
in Africa. The and- imperialist na- 
tional up-rising in Iraq has been 
crowned with success. A powerful move- 
ment of the people against the Jap- 
anese-U.S. military alliance, for peace, 
democracy and national independence, 
is under way in Japan. Vigorous ac- 
tions by the masses in Italy in de- 
fence of democracy show the militant 
resolve of the working people. The 
struggle for democracy, against the 
reactionary regime of personal power, 
is gathering momentum in France. 
There have been big working-class 
strikes in the U.S.A., Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, India, Britain, Canada, 
Belgium and other capitalist countries. 
The actions of the Negro people in 
the United States for their fundamen- 
tal rights are assuming a mass char- 
acter. There is a growing desire to 
unite the national forces against the 
fascist dictatorships in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and the democratic movement is 
gaining strength in Greece. Tyrannical 
military regimes have been overthrown 
in Colombia and Venezuela, a blow 
has been dealt to frankly pro- American 
puppet governments in South Korea 
and Turkey. A national-democratic 
movement, directed against the U.S. 
imperialists and their flunkeys, is de- 
veloping in South Vietnam and Laos. 
The Indonesian people are doing away 
with the economic positions the im- 
perialists still retain in that country, 
particularly the positions held by the 
Dutch colonialists. The mass movement 
in defence of peace is gaining ground 
in all continents. All this is graphic 
evidence that the tide of anti-imperial- 
ist, national-liberation, anti-war and 
class struggles is rising ever higher. 

A new stage has begun in the de- 
velopment of the general crisis of 
capitalism. This is shown by the tri- 
umph of socialism in a large group 
o( European and Asian countries em- 
bracing one-third of mankind, the pow- 
erful growth of the forces fighting 
for socialism throughout the world and 
the steady weakening of the imperialists' 
positions in the economic competition 
with socialism; the tremendous new 
upsurge of the national-liberation strug- 
gle and the mounting disintegration 
of the colonial system; the growing 
instability of the entire world eco- 
nomic system of capitalism; the sharpen- 
ing contradictions of capitalism result- 
ing from the growth of state-monopoly 
capitalism arid militarism; the increas- 



ing contradictions between monopolies 
and the interests of the nation as a 
whole; the curtailment of bourgeois 
democracy and the tendency to adopt 
autocratic and fascist methods of gov- 
ernment; and a profound crisis in 
bourgeois politics and ideology. This 
stage is distinguished by the fact that 
it has set in not as a result of the 
world war, but in the conditions of 
competition and struggle between the 
two systems, an increasing change in 
the balance of forces in favor of social- 
ism, and a marked aggravation of 
all the contradictions of imperialism. 
It has taken place at a time when 
a successful struggle by the peace- 
loving forces to bring about and pro- 
mote peaceful co-existence has pre- 
vented the imperialist from undermin- 
ing world peace by their aggressive 
actions, and in an atmosphere of grow- 
ing struggle by the broad masses of 
the people for democracy, national lib- 
eration and socialism. 

All the revolutionary forces are rally- 
ing against imperialist oppression and 
exploitation. The peoples who are build- 
ing socialism and communism, the rev- 
olutionary movement of the working 
class in the capitalist countries, the 
national-liberation struggle of the op- 
pressed peoples and the general demo- 
cratic movement — these t great forces 
of our time are merging into one 
powerful current that undermines and 
destroys the world imperialist system. 
The central factors of our day are 
the international working class and its 
chief creation, the world socialist sys- 
tem. They are an earnest of victory 
in the struggle for peace, democracy, 
national liberation, socialism and human 
progress, 

II 

A new stage has begun in the de- 
velopment of the world socialist sys- 
tem. The Soviet Union is successfully 
carrying on the full-scale construction 
of a communist society. Other coun- 
tries of the socialist camp are suc- 
cessfully laying the foundations of so- 
cialism, and some of them have al- 
ready entered the period of construc- 
tion of a developed socialist society. 

The socialist system as a whole has 
scored decisive victories. These vic- 
tories signify the triumph of Marxism- 
Leninism; they show clearly to all 
the peoples who are under the domina- 
tion of capital that a society based 
on this science opens up immense op- 
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portunities for the fullest development 
of economy and culture, for the pro- 
vision of a high standard, of living 
and a peaceful and happy life for 
people. 

The Soviet people, successfully carry- 
ing out the Seven- Year Economic De- 
velopment Plan, are rapidly building 
up a material and technical basis for 
communism. Soviet science has ushered 
in what is virtually a new era in 
the development of world civilization; 
it has initiated the exploration of 
outer space, furnishing impressive evi- 
dence of the economic and technical 
might of the socialist camp. The Soviet 
Union is the first country in history 
to be blazing a trail to communism 
for all mankind, It is the most striking 
example and most powerful bulwark 
for the peoples of the world in their 
struggle for peace, democratic free- 
doms, national independence and social 
progress. 

The people's revolution in China dealt 
a crushing blow at the positions of 
imperialism in Asia and contributed 
in great measure to the balance of 
the world forces changing in favor 
of socialism. By giving a further pow- 
erful impetus to the national-liberation 
movement, it exerted tremendous in- 
fluence on the peoples, especially those 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The people's democratic republics of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam, China, 
the Korean People's Democratic Re- 
public, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania and 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
which, together with the great Soviet 
Union, form the mighty socialist camp, 
have within a historically short period 
made remarkable progress in socialist 
construction. 

People's government m these coun- 
tries has proved its unshakable solidity. 
Socialist relations of production pre- 
dominate in the national economy; the 
exploitation of man by man has been 
abolished forever, or is being abolished. 
The success of the policy of socialist 
industrialization has led to a great 
economic upsurge in the socialist coun- 
tries, which are developing their econ- 
omy much faster than the capitalist 
countries. All these countries have es- 
tablished a developed industry; agrar- 
ian in the past, they have become, or 
are becoming, industrial-agrarian coun- 
tries. 

In recent years all the People's De- 
mocracies have solved, or have been 



successfully solving, the most difficult 
problem of socialist construction, that 
of transferring the peasantry, on a 
voluntary basis, from the road of small 
private farming to the road of, large- 
scale co-operative farming on socialist 
lines, Lenin's co-operative plan has 
proved its great vitality both for coun- 
tries where the peasants' attachment 
to private land ownership was a long- 
standing tradition and for countries 
that have recently put an end to 
feudal relations. The fraternal alliance 
of workers and peasants, which is led 
by the working class, and the main- 
tenance and consolidation of which 
is, as Lenin taught, a supreme prin- 
ciple of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, has grown stronger. In the 
course of socialist construction this 
alliance of two chsses of working 
people, which constitutes the political 
foundation of the socialist system, de- 
velops continuously, and further 
strengthens people's rule under the 
leadership of the working class and 
promotes the socialist reorganization of 
agriculture in accordance with the 
Leninist principle of voluntary co-op- 
eration of the peasantry. 

Historic changes have taken place 
in the social structure of society. The 
classes of landlords and capitalists no 
longer' exist in the People's Democ- 
racies. The working class has become 
the main force of society; its ranks 
are growing; its political consciousness 
and maturity have increased. Socialism 
has delivered the peasantry from age- 
long poverty and has made it an active 
force in social progress. A new, socialist 
intelligentsia, flesh of the flesh of the 
working people, is arising. All citizens 
have free access to knowledge and 
culture. Socialism has thus created not 
only political but material conditions 
for the cultural development of society, 
for the all-round and complete de- 
velopment of the gifts and abilities 
of man. The standard of life of the 
people is improving steadily thanks to 
economic progress, 

An unbreakable alliance of the work- 
ing people of all nationalities has 
formed and has been consolidated in 
multi-national socialist states. The tri- 
umph of Marxist-Leninist national pol- 
icy in the socialist countries, genuine 
equality of nationalities, and their eco- 
nomic and cultural progress serve as 
an inspiring example for the peoples 
fighting aginst national opporession. 

In the People's Democracies, socialist 
ideology has achieved notable successes 
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in its struggle against bourgeois ideol- 
ogy. It is a long struggle that will 
go on until the complete emancipa- 
tion of the minds of people from the 
survivals of bourgeois ideology. 

The moral and political unity of so- 
ciety, which for the first time in his* 
toty has come into existence and firm* 
ly established itself in the Soviet Union, 
is growing now in the other socialist 
countries as well. This makes it pos- 
sible to use the creative energy of 
free workers most effectively for pro- 
moting the growth of the productive 
forces and the prosperity of socialist 
society. 

Socialist society is improving steadily 
and becoming more and more mature; 
day after day it gives rise to a Com- 
munist attitude to labor and other 
elements of the future Communist so- 
ciety. The methods of socialist eco- 
nomic management and economic plan- 
ning are steadily improving. Socialist 
democracy continues to develop; the 
masses are phying m increasing role 
in directing economic and cultural de- 
velopment; certain functions of the 
state are being gradually transferred 
to public organizations. 

Today the restoration of capitalism 
has been made socially and economical- 
ly impossible not only in the Soviet 
Union, but in the other socialist coun- 
tries as well The combined forces of 
the socialist camp reliably safeguard 
every socialist country against encroach- 
ments by imperialist reaction. Thus 
the rallying of the socialist states in 
one camp and the growing unity and 
steadily increasing strength of this 
camp ensure complete victory for so- 
cialism within the entire system. 

Thanks to the heroic effort of the 
working class and the peasantry and 
to the tremendous work of the Com- 
munist and Workers' Parties, most 
favorable objective opportunities have 
been provided in the past years for 
the further rapid development of the 
productive forces, for gaining the maxi- 
mum time and achieving vktoty for 
the socialist countries in peaceful eco- 
nomic competition with capitalism. The 
Marxist-Leninist Parties heading the 
socialist countries consider it their duty 
to make proper use oi these oppor- 
tunities. 

Having achieved major victories and 
withstood serious tests, the Communist 
Parties have gained ample and varied 
experience in directing socialist con- 
struction. The socialist countries and 
the socialist camp as a whole owe 



their achievements to the proper ap- 
plication of the general objective laws 
governing socialist construction, with 
due regard to the historical peculiari- 
ties of each country and to the in- 
terests of the entire socialist system; 
they owe them to the efforts of the 
peoples of those countries, to their 
close fraternal co-operation and mutual 
internationalist assistance, and above all, 
to the fraternal, internationalistic as- 
sistance from the Soviet Union, 

The experience of development of 
the socialist countries is added evi- 
dence that mutual assistance and support, 
and utilization of all the advantages 
of unity and solidarity among the coun- 
tries of the socialist camp, are a pri- 
mary international condition for their 
achievements and successes. Imperialist, 
renegade and revisionist hopes of a 
split within the socialist camp are built 
on sand and doomed to failure* All 
the socialist countries cherish the unity 
of the socialist camp like the apple of 
their eye. 

The world economic system of so- 
cialism is united by common socialist 
relations of production and is develop- 
ing in accordance with the economic 
laws of socialism. Its successful de- 
velopments requires consistent applica- 
tion, in socialist construction, of the 
law of planned, proportionate develop- 
ment; encouragement of the creative 
initiative of the people; continuous im- 
provement of the system of interna- 
tional division of labor through the co- 
ordination of national economic plans, 
specialisation and co-operation in pro- 
duction within the world socialist sys- 
tem on the basis of voluntary partici- 
pation, mutual benefit and vigorous 
improvement of the scientific and tech- 
nological standard. It requires study 
of collective experience; extended co- 
operation and fraternal mutual assist- 
ance; gradual elimination, along these 
lines, of historical differences in the 
levels of economic development, and the 
provision of a material basis for a 
more or less simultaneous transition 
of all the peoples of the socialist sys- 
tem to communism. 

Socialist construction in the various 
countries is a source of collective ex- 
perience for the socialist camp as a 
whole. A thorough study of this ex- 
perience by the fraternal parties, and 
its proper utilization and elaboration 
with due regard to specific conditions 
and national peculiarities are an im- 
mutable law of the development of 
every socialist country. 
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la developing industrial and agri- 
cultural production in their countries 
at a high rate in keeping with the 
possibilities they have, the Communist 
and Workers' Parties of the socialist 
countries consider it their international- 
ist duty to make full use of all the 
advantages of the socialist system and 
the internal resources of every country 
to carry out, by joint effort and as 
speedily as possible, the historic task 
of surpassing the world capitalist sys- 
tem in over-all industrial and agricul- 
tural production and then outstrip the 
economically most developed capitalist 
countries in per capita output and in 
the standard of living. To carry out 
this task, it is necessary steadily to 
improve political and economic work, 
continuously to improve the methods 
of economic management and to run 
the socialist economy along scientific 
lines. This calls for higher productivity 
of labor to be achieved through con- 
tinuous technical progress, economic 
planning, strict observance of the Lenin- 
ist principle of providing material in- 
centives and moral stimuli to work for 
the good of society by heightening 
the political consciousness of the people, 
and for control over the measure of 
labor and consumption. 

To provide a material basis for the 
transition of the socialist countries to 
communism, it is indispensable to 
achieve a high level of production 
through the use of the latest techniques, 
electrification of the national economy, 
and mechanization and automation of 
production, without which it is im- 
possible to provide the abundance of 
consumer goods required by a com- 
munist society. On this basis, it is 
necessary to develop communist social 
relations, vigorously promote the polit- 
ical consciousness of the people and 
educate* the members of the new, com- 
munist society. 

The socialist camp is a social, eco- 
nomic and political community of free 
and sovereign peoples united by the 
close bonds of international socialist 
solidarity, by common interests and 
objectives, and following the path of 
socialism and communism. It is an 
inviolable law of the mutual relations 
between socialist countries strictly to 
adhere to the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and socialist internationalism. 
Every country in the socialist camp 
is ensured genuinely equal rights and 
independence. Guided by the principles 
of complete equality, mutual advantage 
and comradely mutual assistance, the 
socialist states improve their all-round 



economic, political and cultural co-op- 
eration, which meets both the interests 
of each socialist country and those of 
the socialist camp as a whole. 

One of the greatest achievements 
of the world socialist system is the 
practical confirmation of the Marxist- 
Leninist thesis that national antagon- 
isms diminish with the decline of class 
antagonisms. In contrast to the laws 
of the capitalist system, which is char- 
acterized by antagonistic contradictions 
between classes, nations and states lead- 
ing to armed conflicts, there are no 
objective causes in the nature of the 
socialist system for contradictions and 
conflicts between the peoples and states 
belonging to it. Its development leads 
to greater unity among the states and 
nations and to the consolidation of all 
the forms of co-operation between them. 
Under socialism, the development of 
national economy, culture and state- 
hood goes hand in hand with the 
strengthening and development of the 
entire world socialist system, and with 
an ever greater consolidation of the 
unity of nations. The interests of the 
socialist system as a whole and na- 
tional interests are harmoniously com- 
bined. It is on this basis that the moral 
and political unity of all the peoples 
of the great socialist community has 
arisen and has been growing. Fra- 
ternal friendship and mutual assistance 
of peoples, born of the socialist sys- 
tem, have superseded the political iso- 
lation and national egoism typical of 
capitalism. 

The common interests of the peoples 
of the socialist countries and the in- 
terests of peace and socialism demand 
the proper combination of the principles 
of socialist internationalism and socialist 
patriotism in politics. Every Communist 
Party which has become the ruling 
party in the state, bears historical 
responsibility for the destinies of both 
its country and the entire socialist 
camp. 

The Declaration of 1957 points out 
quite correctly that undue emphasis 
on the role of national peculiarities 
and departure from the universal truth 
of Marxism-Leninism regarding the so- 
cialist revolution and socialist construc- 
tion prejudice the common cause of 
socialism. The Declaration also states 
quite correctly that Marxism-Leninism 
demands creative application of the 
general principles of socialist revolu- 
tion and socialist construction depend- 
ing on the specific historical condi- 
tions in the country concerned, and 
does not permit of a mechanical copy- 
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ing of the policies and tactics of the 
Communist Parties of other countries. 
Disregard of national peculiarities may 
lead the party of the proletariat to 
being isolated from reality, from the 
masses, and many injure the socialist 
cause. 

Manifestations of nationalism and 
national narrow-mindedness do not dis- 
appear automatically with the estab- 
lishment o( the socialist system. If fra- 
ternal relations and friendship between 
the socialist countries are to be 
strengthened, it is necessary that the 
Communist and Workers' Parties pur- 
sue a Marxist-Leninist internationalist 
policy, that all working people be edu- 
cated in a spirit of internationalism 
and patriotism, and that a resolute 
struggle be waged to eliminate the 
survivals of bourgeois nationalism and 
chauvinism, 

The Communist and Workers' Par- 1 
ties tirelessly educate the working 
people in the spirit of socialist in- 
ternationalism and intolerance of all 
manifestations of nationalism and chau- 
vinism, Solid unity of the Communist 
and Workers' Parties and of the peoples 
of the socialist countries, and their 
loyalty to Marxism-Leninism are the 
main source of the strength and in- 
vincibility of each socialist country and 
the socialist camp as a whole. 

In biasing a trail to communism, 
the peoples of the socialist countries 
are creating a prototype of a new 
society for all mankind. The working 
people of the capitalist world are fol- 
lowing the constructive effort of the 
builders of socialism and communism 
with keen interest. This makes the 
Marxist-Leninist Parties and the peoples 
of the socialist countries accountable 
to the international working-class move- 
ment for the successful building of 
socialism and communism. 

The Communist and Workers' Parties 
see it as their task indefatigably to 
strengthen the great socialist communi- 
ty of nations, whose international role 
in and influence upon the course oi 
world events are growing from year 
to year. 

The time has come when the socialist 
states have, by forming a world system, 
become an international force exerting 
a powerful influence on world develop- 
ment, There are now real opportunities 
of solving cardinal problems of modem 
times in a new way, in the interest 
of peace, democracy and socialism. 

The problem of war and peace is 
the most burning problem of our time, 



War is a constant companion of 

capitalism. The system of exploitation 
of man by man and the system of 
extermination of man by man are two 
aspects of the capitalist system. Im- 
perialism has already inflicted two 
devastating world wars on mankind 
and now threatens to plunge it into 
an even more terrible catastrophe. Mon- 
strous means of mass annihilation and 
destruction have been developed which, 
if used in a new war, can cause un- ' 
heard-of destruction to entire coun- 
tries and reduce key centers of world 
industry and culture to ruins. Such 
a war would bring death and suffering 
to hundreds of millions of people, 
among them people in countries not 
involved in it. Imperialism spells grave 
danger to the whole of mankind. 

The peoples must now be more vigi- 
lant than ever. As long as imperialism 
exists there will be soil for wars of 
aggression. 

The peoples of all countries know 
that the danger of a new world war 
still persists, US, imperialism is the 
main force of aggression and war, Its 
policy embodies the ideology of mili- 
tant reaction. The U.S, imperialists, 
together with the imperialists of Britain, 
France and West Germany, have drawn 
many countries into NATO, CENTO, 
SEATO and other military blocs under 
the guise of combating the "com- 
munist menace;" it has enmeshed the, 
so-called "free world," that is, capitalist 
countries which depend on them, in 
a network of military bases spear- 
headed first and foremost against the 
socialist countries. The existence of 
these blocs and bases endangers uni- 
versal peace and security and not only 
encroaches upon the sovereignty but 
also imperils the very life of those 
countries which put their territory at 
the disposal of the U.S. militarists. 

The imperialist forces of the U.S.A., 
Britain and France have made a crimi- 
nal deal with West-German imperialism. 
In West Germany, militarism has been 
revived and the restoration is being 
pushed ahead of a vast regular army 
under the command of Hitler gen- 
erals, which the U.S. imperialists are 
equipping with nuclear and rocket 
weapons and other modern means of 
mass annihilation, a fact which draws 
emphatic protests from the peace-lov- 
ing peoples. Military bases are being 
provided > for this aggressive army in 
France and other West-European coun- 
tries. The threat to peace and the 
security of the European nations from 
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West-German imperialism, is increas- 
ing. The West-German revenge-seekers 
openly declare their intention to re- 
vise the borders established after the 
Second World War. Like the Hitler 
clique in its day, the West-German 
militarists are preparing war against 
the socialist and other countries of 
Europe, and strive to effect their own 
aggressive plans, West Berlin has been 
transformed into a seat of interna- 
tional provocation. The Bonn state has 
become the chief enemy of peaceful 
coexistence, disarmament and relaxa- 
tion of tension in Europe. 

The aggressive plans of the West- 
German imperialists must be opposed 
by the united might of all the peace- 
loving countries and nations of Europe. 
An especially big part in the struggle 
against the aggressive designs of the 
West-German militarists is played by 
the German Democratic Republic. The 
Meeting regards it as the duty of all 
the countries of the socialist camp and 
of all the pe&ce-lov'mg peoples to de- 
fend the German Democratic Repub- 
lic — the outpost of socialism in West- 
ern Europe and the true expression 
of the peace aspirations of the German 
nation. 

The U.S. imperialists are also busy 
reviving the hotbed of war in the 
Far East. Trampling upon the national 
independence of the Japanese people 
and contrary to their will, they have, 
in collusion with the Japanese reac- 
tionary ruling circles, imposed upon 
Japan a new military treaty which 
pursues aggressive aims against the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese People's Re- 
public and other peace loving coun- 
tries. The U.S. invaders have occupied 
the island of Taiwan, which belongs 
to the Chinese People's Republic, and 
South Korea and are interfering more 
and more in the affairs of South 
Viet-Nam; they have turned them into 
hotbeds of dangerous military pro- 
vocations and gambles. Threatening 
Cuba with aggression and interfering 
in the affairs of the peoples of Latin 
America, Africa and the Middle East, 
the U.S. imperialists strive to create 
new seats of war in different parts 
of the world. They use such forms 
of regional alliance as, for example, the 
Organization of American States, to 
retain their economic and political con- 
trol and to involve, the peoples of 
Latin America in the reaction of 
their aggressive schemes. 

The U.S. imperialists have $€t up a 
huge war machinery and refuse to 



allow its reduction. The imperialists 
frustrate all constructive disarmament 
proposals by the Soviet Union and 
other peaceful countries, The arms race 
is going on. Stockpiles of nuclear weap- 
ons are becoming dangerously large. 
Defying protests from their own people 
and the peoples of other countries, 
particularly in the African continent, 
the French ruling circles are testing 
and manufacturing atomic weapons. The 
U.$ t militarists are preparing to re- 
sume disastrous atomic tests; military 
provocations that threaten serious in- 
ternational conflicts continue. 

The U.S. ruling circles have wrecked 
the Paris meeting of the Heads of 
Government of the four Great Powers 
by their policy of provocations and 
aggressive acts, and have set out to 
increase international tension and ag- 
gravate the cold war. The war menace 
has grown. 

The imperialist provocations against 
peace have aroused the indignariou 
and resistance of the peoples, U.S, 
imperialism has exposed itself still more 
and its influence in the world has 
sustained fresh and telling blows. 

The aggressive nature of imperialism 
has not changed. But real forces have 
appeared that are capable of foiling its 
plans of aggression. War is not fatally 
inevitable. Had the imperialists been 
able to do what they wanted, they 
would already have plunged mankind 
into the abyss of the calamities and 
horrors of a new world war. But the 
time is past when the imperialists 
could decide at will whether there 
should or should not be war, More 
than once in the past years the im- 
perialists have brought mankind to the 
brink of world catastrophe by starting 
local wars. The resolute stand of the 
Soviet Union, of the other socialist 
states and of all the peaceful forces 
put an end to the Anglo-Franco-Israeli 
intervention in Egypt, and averted a 
military invasion of Syria, Iraq and 
some other countries by the imperial- 
ists. The heroic people of Algeria con- 
tinue their valiant battle for inde- 
pendence and freedom. The peoples 
of the Congo and Laos are resisting 
the criminal acts of the imperialists 
with increasing firmness. Experience 
shows that it is possible to combat 
effectively the local wars started by 
the imperialists, and to stamp out suc- 
cessfully the hotbeds of such wars. 

The time has come whw the at- 
tempts of the imperialist aggressors 
to start a world war can be curbed. 
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World war can be prevented by the 
joint efforts of the 'world socialist 
camp, the international working class, 
the national-liberation movement) all 
the countries opposing war ana all 
peace-loving forces. 

The development of international re- 
lations in our day is determined by 
the struggle of the two social sys- 
tems — the struggle of the forces of 
socialism, peace and democracy against 
the forces of imperialism, reaction and 
aggression™a struggle in which the 
superiority of the forces of socialism, 
peace and democracy is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious. 

For the first time in history, war 
is opposed by great and organized 
forces: the mighty Soviet Union, which 
now leads the world in the decisive 
branches of science and technology; 
the entire socialist camp, which has 
placed its great material and political 
might at the service of peace; a grow- 
ing number of peace-loving countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
which have a vital interest in pre- 
serving peace; the international work- 
ing class and its organizations, above 
all the Communist Parties; the na- 
tional-liberation movement of the 
people of the colonies and dependent 
countries; the world peace movement; 
and the neutral countries which want 
no share in the imperialist policy of 
war, and advocate peaceful coexistence. 
The policy of peaceful coexistence is 
also favored by a definite section of the 
bourgeoisie of the developed capitalist 
countries, which takes a sober view 
of the relationship of forces and of 
the dire consequences of a modern 
war. The broadest possible united front 
of peace supporters, fighters against 
the imperialist policy of aggression and 
war inspired by U.S. imperialism, is 
essential to preserve world peace. Con- 
certed and vigorous actions of all the 
forces of peace can safeguard the peace 
and prevent a new war. 

The democratic and peace forces 
today have no task more pressing than 
that, of safeguarding humanity against 
a global thermonuclear disaster. The 
unprecedented destructive power of 
modern means of warfare demands 
that the main actions of the anti- 
war and peace-loving forces be directed 
towards preventing war. The struggle 
against war cannot be put off until 
war breaks out, for then it may prove 
too late for many areas of the globe 
and for their population to combat it. 
The struggle against the threat of a 



new war must be waged now and 
not when atom and hydrogen bombs 
begin to fall, and it must gain ( in 
strength from day to day. The im- 
portant thing is to curb the aggressors 
in good time, to prevent war, and 
not to let it break out. 

To fight for peace today means to 
maintain the greatest vigilance, inde- 
fatigably to lay bare the policy of the 
imperialists, to keep a watchful eye 
on the intrigues and maneuvers of 
the warmongers, arouse the righteous 
indignation of the peoples against those 
who are heading for war, organize 
the peace forces still better, continu- 
ously intensify mass actions for peace, 
and promote co-operation with alt coun- 
tries which have no interest in new 
wars. In the countries where the im- 
perialists have established war bases, 
it is necessary to step up the struggle 
for their abolition, which is an im- 
portant haor for Unifying national 
independence, defending sovereignty, 
and preventing war. The struggle of 
the peoples against the militarization 
of their countries should be combined 
with the struggle against the capitalist 
monopolies connected with the U. S. 
imperialists. Today as never before, it 
is important to fight perseveringly in 
ail countries to make the peace move- 
ment thrive and extend to towns and 
villages, factories and offices. . 

The peace movement is the broadest 
movement of our time, involving people 
of diverse political and religious creeds, 
of diverse classes of society, who are 
all united by the .noble urge to pre- 
vent new wats and to secure endur- 
ing peace. 

Further consolidation of the world 
socialist system will be of prime im- 
portance in preserving durable peace. 
So long as there is no disarmament, 
the socialist countries must maintain 
their defence potential at an adequate 
level. 

In the opinion of Communists the 
tasks which must be accomplished first 
of all if peace is to be safeguarded 
are to stop the arms race, ban nuclear 
weapons, their tests and production, 
dismantle foreign war bases and with- 
draw foreign troops from other coun- 
tries, disband military blocs, conclude 
a peace treaty with Germany, turn 
West Berlin into a demilitarized free 
city, thwart the designs of the West- 
German revanchists, and prevent the 
revival of Japanese militarism. 

History has placed a great respon- 
sibility for warding off a new world 
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war first and foremost on the in* 
ternational working class, The imperial- 
ists plot and join forces to start a 
thermonuclear war. The international 
working class must close its ranks to 
save mankind from the disaster of a 
new world war. No political, religious 
or other differences should be an ob- 
stacle to all the forces of the working 
class uniting against the war danger. 
The hour has struck to counter the 
forces of war by the mighty will and 
joint action of all the contingents and 
organizations of the world proletariat, 
to unite its forces to avert world 
war and safeguard peace. 

The Communist Parties regard the 
fight for peace as their prime task. 
They call on the working class, trade 
unions, co-operatives, women's and 
youth leagues and organizations, on 
all working people, irrespective of their 
political and religious convictions, firm- 
ly to repulse by mass struggles all 
acts of aggression on the part of the 
imperialists. 

But should the imperialist maniacs 
start war, the peoples will sweep cap- 
italism out of existence and bury it. 

The foreign policy of the socialist 
countries rests on the firm foundation 
of the Leninist principle of peaceful 
coexistence and economic competition 
between the socialist and capitalist 
countries. In conditions of peace, the 
socialist system increasingly reveals its 
advantages over the capitalist system 
in all fields of economy, culture, sci- 
ence and technology. The near future 
will bring the forces of peace and 
socialism new successes. The U.S.S.R. 
will become the leading industrial power 
of the world. China will become a 
mighty industrial state. The socialist 
system will be turning out more than 
half the world industrial product. The 
peace zone will expand. The working- 
class movement in the capitalist coun- 
tries and the national-liberation move- 
ment in the colonies and dependencies 
will achieve new victories. The disin- 
tegration of the colonial system will 
become completed. The superiority of 
the forces of socialism and peace will 
be absolute. In these conditions a red 
possibility will have arisen to exclude 
world war from the life of society 
even before socialism achieves complete 
victory on earth, with capitalism still 
existing in a part of the world, The 
victory of socialism all over the world 
will completely remove the social and 
national causes of all wars. 



The Communists of all the world 
uphold peaceful coexistence unanimous- 
ly and consistently, and battle resolute- 
ly' for the prevention of war. The 
Communists must work untiringly 
among the masses to prevent under- 
estimation of the possibility <rf avert- 
ing a world war, underestimation of 
the possibility of peaceful coexistence 
and, at the same time, underestimation 
of the danger of war. 

In a world divided into two systems, 
the only correct and reasonable prin- 
ciple of international relations is the 
principle of peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems ad- 
vanced by Lenin and further elabo- 
rated in the Moscow Declaration and 
the Peace Manifesto of 1957, in the 
decisions of the 20th and 21st Con- 
gresses of the C.P.S.U., and in the 
documents of other Communist and 
Workers' Parties. 

The Five Principles jointly advanced 
by the Chinese People's Republic and 
the Republic of India, and the propo- 
sitions adopted at the Bandung Con- 
ference accord with the interests of 
peace and the peace-loving peoples. 

Peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different systems or destructive war— 
this is the alternative today. There is 
no other choice. Communists emphati- 
cally reject the U.S. doctrine of "cold 
war" and "brinkmanship," for it is 
a policy leading to thermonuclear 
catastrophe. By upholding the 
principle of peaceful coexistence, Com- 
munists fight for the complete cessa- 
tion of the cold war, disbandment of 
military blocs, and dismantling of mil- 
itary bases, for general and complete 
disarmament under international con- 
trol, the settlement of international 
disputes through negotiation, respect 
for the equality of states and their 
territorial integrity, independence and 
sovereignty, non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs, extensive de- 
velopment of trade, cultural and scien- 
tific ties between nations, 

The policy of peaceful coexistence 
meets the basic interests of all peoples, 
of ail who want no new cruel wars 
and seek durable peace. This policy 
strengthens the positions, of socialism, 
enhances the prestige "and internation- 
al influence of the socialist countries 
and promotes the prestige and innV 
ence of the Communist Parties in the 
capitalist countries. Peace is a loyal 
ally of socialism, for time is working 
for socialism against capitalism. 
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The policy of peaceful coexistence 
is a policy of mobilizing the masses 
and launching vigorous action against 
the enemies of peace. Peaecful coexis- 
tence of states does not imply renun- 
ciation of the class struggle as the 
revisionists claim. The coexistence of 
states with different social systems is 
a form of class stmggk between social- 
ism and capitalism. In conditions of 
peaceful coexistence favorable oppor- 
tunities are provided for the develop- 
ment of the class struggle in the 
capitalist countries and the national- 
liberation movement of the peoples of 
the colonial and dependent countries. 
In their turn, the successes of the 
revolutionary class and national-libera- 
tion struggle promote peaceful coexis- 
tence. The Communists consider it their 
duty to fortify the faith of the people 
in the possibility of furthering peace- 
ful coexistence, their determination to 
prevent world war. They will do their 
utmost for the people to weaken im- 
perialism and limit its sphere of action 
by an active struggle for peace, de- 
mocracy and national liberation. 

Peaceful coexistence of countries 
with different social systems does not 
mean conciliation of the socialist and 
bourgeois ideologies. On the contrary, 
it implies intensification of the struggle 
of the working class, of all the Com- 
munist Parties, for the triumph of so- 
cialist ideas. But ideological and politi- 
cal disputes between states must not 
be settled through war. 

The meeting considers that the im- 
plementation of the program for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament put 
forward by the Soviet Union would be 
of historic importance for the destinies 
of mankind. To realize this program 
means to eliminate the very possibility 
of waging wars between countries. It 
is not easy to realize owing to the 
stubborn resistance of the imperialists. 
Hence it is essential to wage an ac- 
tive and determined struggle against 
the aggressive imperialist forces with 
the aim of carrying this program into 
practice. It is necessary to wage this 
struggle on m increasing scale and 
to strive perseveringly to achieve tan- 
gible results — the banning of the test- 
ing and manufacture of nuclear weap- 
ons, the abolition of military blocs and 
war bases on foreign soil and a sub- 
stantial reduction of armed forces and 
armaments, all of which should pave 
the way to general disarmament. 
Through an active, determined strug- 
gle by the socialist and other peace- 



loving countries, by the international 
working class and the broad masses 
in all countries, it is possible to isolate 
the aggressive circles, t foil the arms 
race and war preparations, and force 
the imperialists into an agreement on 
general disarmament. 

The arms race is not a war-deterrent, 
nor does it make for a high degree 
of employment and well-being of the 
population. It leads to war. Only a 
handful of monopolies and war specu- 
lators are interested in the arms race. 
In the capitalist countries, the people 
constantly demand that military ex- 
penditures be reduced and the funds 
thus released be used to improve the 
living conditions of the masses. In each 
country, it is necessary to promote a 
broad mass movement, for the use of 
the funds and resources to be released 
through disarmament for the needs of 
civilian production, housing, health, 
public education, social security, sci- 
entific research, etc. Disarmament has 
now become a fighting slogan of the 
masses, a pressing historical necessity, 
By an active and resolute struggle, 
the imperialists must be made to meet 
this demand of the peoples, 

The Communist and Worker's Par- 
ties of the socialist countries will go 
on consistently pursuing the policy of 
peaceful coexistence of states with dif- 
ferent social systems and doing their 
utmost to spare the peoples the horrors 
and calamities of a new war. They 
will display the greatest vigilance to- 
wards imperialism, vigorously strength- 
en the might and defensive capacity of 
the entire socialist camp and take every 
step to safeguard the security of the 
peoples and preserve peace. 

The Communists regard it as their 
historical mission not only to abolish 
exploitation and poverty on a world 
scale and rule out for all time the 
possibility of any kind of war in the 
life of human society } but also to de- 
liver mankind from the nightmare of 
a new world war already in our time, 
The Communist Parties will devote all 
their strength and energy to this great 
historical mission. 

IV. 

National-liberation revolutions have 
triumphed in vast areas of the world. 
About forty new sovereign states have 
arisen in Asia and Africa in the fifteen 
post-war years. The victory of the Cu- 
ban revolution has powerfully stimu- 
lated the struggle oi the Latin-Ameri- 
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can peoples for complete national in- 
dependence. A new historical period 
has set in in the life of mankind: the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica that have won their freedom have 
begun to take an active part in world 
politics. 

The complete collapse of colonialism 
is imminent* The breakdown of the 
system of colonial slavery under the 
impact of the national-liberation move- 
ment is a development ranking second 
in historic importance only to the for- 
mation of the world socialist system, 
The Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion aroused the East and drew the 
colonial peoples into the common cur- 
rent of the world-wide revolutionary 
movement. This development was great- 
ly facilitated by the Soviet Union's 
victory in the Second World War, the 
establishment of people's democracy in 
a number of European and Asian coun- 
tries, the triumph of the socialist revo- 
lution in China, and the formation of 
the world socialist system. The forces 
of world socialism contributed decisive- 
ly to the struggle of the colonial and 
dependent peoples for liberation from 
imperialist oppression. The socialist sys- 
tem has become a reliable shield for 
the development of the peoples who 
have won freedom. The national-libera- 
tion movement receives powerful sup- 
port from the international working- 
class movement 

The face of Asia has changed 
radically. The colonial order is col- 
lapsing in Africa. A front of active 
struggle against imperialism has opened 
in Latin America. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in Asia, Africa and 
other parts of the World have won 
their independence in hard-fought bat- 
tles with imperialism. Communists have 
always recognised the progressive, rev- 
olutionary significance of national- 
liberation wars; they are the most ac- 
tive champions of national independ- 
ence. The existence of the world so- 
cialist system and the weakening of 
the positions of imperialism have pro- 
vided the oppressed peoples with new 
opportunities of winning independence. 
The peoples of the colonial coun- 
tries win their independence both 
through armed struggle and by non- 
military methods, depending on the 
specific conditions in the country con- 
cerned, They secure durable victory 
through a powerful national-liberation 
movement. The colonial powers never 
bestow freedom on the colonial peo- 
ples and never leave of their own free 



will the countries they are exploiting. 
The United States is the mainstay 
of colonialism today. The imperialists, 
headed by the U.S.A., make desperate 
efforts to preserve colonial exploitation 
of the peoples of the former colonies 
by new methods and in new forms. 
The monopolies try to retain their 
hold on the levers of economic con- 
trol and political influence in Asian, 
African and Latin American countries. 
These efforts are aimed at preserving 
their positions in the economy of the 
countries which have gained freedom, 
and at capturing new positions under 
the guise of economic "aid," drawing 
them into military blocs, implanting 
military dictatorships and setting up 
war bases there. The imperialists en- 
deavor to emasculate and undermine 
the national sovereignty of the newly- 
free countries, to misrepresent the 
principle of self-determination of na- 
tions, to impose new forms of colonial 
domination under the spurious slogan 
of M inter-dependence," to put their 
puppets in power in these countries 
and bribe a section of the bourgeoisie. 
They resort to the poisoned weapon 
of national strife to undermine the 
young states that are not yet strong 
enough. They make ample use of ag- 
gressive military blocs and bilateral 
military alliances, to achieve these 
ends. The imperialists' accomplices are 
the most reactionary sections of the 
local exploiting classes* 

The urgent tasks of national rebirth 
facing the countries that have shaken 
off the colonial yoke cannot be effec- 
tively accomplished unless a deter- 
mined struggle is waged against im- 
perialism and the remnants of feudal- 
ism by all the patriotic forces of the 
nations united in a single national- 
democratic front. The national demo- 
cratic tasks on the basis of which the 
progressive (orc^s o$ the nation can 
and do unite in the countries which 
have won their freedom, are: the con- 
solidation of political independence, the 
carrying out of agrarian reforms ^ in 
the interest of the peasantry, elimina- 
tion of the survivals of feudalism, the 
uprooting of imperialist economic dom- 
ination, the restriction of foreign mon- 
opolies and their expulsion from the 
national economy, the creation and 
development of a national industry, 
improvement of the living standard, 
the democratization of social life, the 
pursuance of an independent and peace- 
ful foreign policy, and the develop- 
ment of economic and cultural co- 
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operation with the socialist and other 
friendly countries, 

The working class, which has played 
an outstanding role in the fight for 
national liberation, demands the com* 
nlete and consistent accomplishment of 
tne tasks of the national, anr>imperi» 
alist, democratic revolution, and resists 
reactionary attempts to check social 
progress. 

The solution of the peasant problem, 
which directly affects the interests of 
the vast majority of the population, 
is of the utmost importance to these 
countries. Without radical agrarian re- 
forms it is impossible to solve the 
food problem and sweep away the 
remnants of medievalism which fetter 
the development of the productive 
forces in agriculture and industry. The 
creation and extension on a democratic 
basis of the state sector in the national 
economy, particularly in industry, a 
sector independent from foreign mon- 
opolies and gradually becoming a de- 
termining factor in the country's econ- 
omy, is of great importance in these 
countries. 

The alliance of the working class 
and the peasantry is the most im- 
portant force in winning and defend- 
ing national independence, accomplish- 
ing far-reaching democratic transfor- 
mations and ensuring social progress. 
This alliance is called upon to be the 
basis of a broad national front. The 
extent to which the national bourgeoisie 
participates in the liberation struggle 
also depends to no small degree upon 
its strength and stability. A big role 
can be played by the national-patriotic 
forces, by all elements of the nation 
prepared to fight for national inde- 
pendence, against imperialism. 

In present conditions, the national 
bourgeoisie of the colonial and depend- 
ent countries unconnected with impe- 
rialist circles, is objectively interested 
in the principal tasks of anti-imperialist, 
anti -feudal revolution, and therefore 
retains the capacity of participating in 
the revolutionary struggle against im- 
perialism and feudalism. In that sense 
it h progressive. But it is unstable; 
though progressive, it is inclined to 
compromise with imperialism and feu- 
dalism. Owing to its dual nature, the 
extent to which the national bourgeoisie 
participates in revolution differs from 
country to country. This depends on 
concrete conditions, on changes in the 
relationship of class forces, on the 
sharpness of the contradictions be* 
tween imperialism, feudalism and the 
people, and on the depth of the con- 



tradictions between imperialism, feu- 
dalism and the national bourgeoisie. 

After winning political independence 
the peoples seek solutions to the social 
problems raised in life and to the prob- 
lems of reinforcing national independ- 
ence. Different classes and parties offer 
different solutions. Which course of de- 
velopment to choose is the internal affair 
of the peoples themselves, As social con- 
solidating the national economy and 
training national personnel, and coop- 
promising with domestic reaction and 
imperialism. The people, however, be- 
gin to see that the best way to abolish 
age-long backwardness and improve 
their living standard is that of non- 
capitalist development. Only thus can 
the peoples free themselves from ex- 
ploitation, poverty and hunger. The 
working class and the broad peasant 
masses are to play the leading part in 
solving this basic social problem. 

In the present historical situation, 
favorable domestic and international 
conditions arise in many countries for 
the establishment of an independent 
national democracy, that is, a state 
which consistently upholds its political 
and economic independence, fights 
against imperialism and its military 
blocs, against military bases on its 
territory; a state which fights against 
the new forms of colonialism mi the 
penetration of imperialist capital; a 
state which rejects dictatorial and des- 
potic methods of government; a state in 
which the people are ensured broad 
democratic rights and freedoms (free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, demon- 
strations, establishment of political par- 
ties and social organizations), the op- 
portunity to work for the enactment 
of an agrarian reform and other demo- 
cratic and social changes, and for par- 
ticipation in shaping government poli- 
cy. The formation and consolidation 
of national democracies enables the 
countries concerned to make rapid so- 
cial progress and play an active part 
in the peoples' struggle for peace, 
against the aggressive policies of the 
imperialist camp, for the complete 
abolition of the colonial yoke. 

The Communist Parties are working 
actively for a consistent completion of 
the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, demo- 
cratic revolution, for the establishment 
of national democracies, for a radical 
improvement in the living standard of 
the people. They support those actions 
of national governments leading to 
the consolidation of the gains achieved 
and undermining the imperialists' po- 
sitions. At the same time they firmly 
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oppose anti-democratic, anti-popular 

acts and those measures of the ruling 
circles which endanger national inde- 
pendence. Communists expose attempts 
by the reactionary section of the 
bourgeoisie to represent its selfish, nar- 
row class interests as those of the 
entire nation; they expose the dem- 
agogic use by bourgeois politicians of 
socialist slogans for the same purpose; 
they work for a genuine democratiza- 
tion of social life and rally all the 
progressive forces to combat despotic 
regimes or to curb tendencies towards 
setting up such regimes. 

The aims of the Communists accord 
with the supreme interests of the na- 
tion. The reactionaries' effort to break 
up the national front under the slogan 
of "anti-communism" and isolate the 
Communists, the foremost contingent 
of the liberation movement, is contrary 
to the national interests of the people 
and is fraught with the loss of national 
gains. 

The socialist countries are true and 
sincere friends of the peoples fighting 
for liberation and of those who have 
thrown off the imperialist yoke. While 
rejecting on principle any interference 
in the internal affairs of young national 
states, they consider it their interna- 
tionalist duty to help the peoples in 
strengthening their independence. They 
help and support these countries gen- 
erously in achieving progress, creating 
a national industry, developing and 
consolidating the national economy 
and training, national personnel, and 
cooperate with them in the struggle 
for world peace, against imperialist 
aggression. 

The class-conscious workers of the 
colonial powers, who realized that M no 
nation can be free if it oppresses other 
nations," fought consistently for the 
self-determination of the nations op- 
pressed by the imperialists, Now that 
these nations are taking the path of 
national independence, it is the inter- 
nationalist duty of the workers and 
all democratic forces in the industrial- 
ly developed capitalist countries to as- 
sist them vigorously in their struggle 
against the imperialists, for national 
independence, for its consolidation, and 
to assist them in effectively solving the 
problems of their economic and cul- 
tural rebirth. In so doing, they defend 
the interests of the popular masses 
in their own countries. 

The entire course of the world his- 
tory of recent decades prompts the 
complete and final abolition of the col- 



onial system in all its forms and mani- 
festations. All the peoples still lan- 
guishing in colonial bondage must be 
given every support in winning their 
national independence. All forms of 
colonial oppression must be abolished. 
The abolition of colonialism will also 
be of great importance in easing in- 
ternational tension and consolidating 
universal peace. This Meeting expresses 
solidarity with all the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and Oceania 
who are carrying on a heroic struggle 
against imperialism. The Meeting hails 
the peoples of the young states of 
Africa who have achieved political 
independence— an important step to- 
wards complete emancipation. The Meet* 
ing extends heart- felt regards and 
support to the heroic Algerian people 
fighting for freedom and national in- 
dependence, and demands an immedi- 
ate cessation of the aggressive war 
against Algeria. It wrathfully con- 
demns the inhuman system of racial 
persecution and tyranny in the Union 
of South Africa (apartheid) and urges 
democrats throughout the world to ac- 
tively support the peoples of South 
Africa in their struggle for freedom 
and equality, The Meeting demands 
non-interference in the sovereign rights 
of the peoples of Cuba, the Congo 
and all the other countries that have 
won their freedom. 

All the socialist countries and the 
international working-class and Com- 
munist movement see it as their duty 
to render the fullest moral and mate- 
rial assistance to the peoples fighting 
to free themselves from imperialist and 
colonial tyranny. 



The new balance of world forces 
offers the Communist and Workers' 
Parties new opportunities of carrying 
out the historic tasks they face in the 
struggle for peace, national independ- 
ence, democracy and socialism. 

The Communist Parties determine 
the prospects and tasks of revolution 
in keeping with the concrete historical 
and social conditions obtaining in their 
respective countries and with due re- 
gard for the international situation. 
They are waging a selfless struggle, 
doing everything already in present 
conditions, without waiting until social- 
ism triumphs, to defend the interests 
of the working class and the people, 
improve their living conditions and ex- 
tend the democratic rights and free- 
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doms of the people. Knowing that the 
brunt of the struggle for the liberation 
of its people from capitalist oppression 
rests upon it, the working class and 
its revolutionary vanguard will with 
increasing energy press forward its 
offensive against the domination of 
oppressors and exploiters in every field 
of political, economic and ideological 
activity in each country. In the process 
of this struggle, the masses are pre- 
pared and conditions arise for decisive 
battles for the overthrow of capital- 
ism, for the victory of socialist revolu- 
tion. 

The main blow in present conditions 
is directed with growing force at the 
capitalist monopolies, which are chiefly 
responsible for the arms race and 
which constitute the bulwark of reac- 
tion and aggression, at the whole sys- 
tem of state monopoly capitalism, which 
defends their interests. 

In some non-European developed 
capitalist countries which are under 
the political, economic and military 
domination of U.S. imperialism, the 
working class and the people direct 
the main blow against U.S. imperialist 
domination, and also against monopoly 
capital and other domestic reactionary 
forces that betray the interests of the 
nation. In the course of this struggle 
all the democratic, patriotic forces of 
the nation come together in a united 
front righting for the victory of a 
revolution aimed at achieving genuine 
national independence and democracy, 
which create conditions for passing on 
to the tasks of socialist revolution. 

The big monopolies encroach on the 
interests of the working class and the 
people in general all along the line. 
The exploitation of working people is 
gaining in intensity; so is the process 
in which the broad peasant masses 
are being ruined. At the same time, 
the difficulties experienced by the small 
and middle urban bourgeoisie are 
growing more acute. The oppression 
of the big monopolies is becoming in- 
creasingly heavier for all sections of 
the nation. As a result, the contradic- 
tion between the handful of monopoly 
capitalists and all sections of the peo- 
ple is now growing more pronounced, 
along with the sharpening of the bask 
class contradiction of bourgeois society 
— that between labor and capital. 

The monopolies seek to abolish, or 
cut down to a bare minimum, the dem- 
ocratic rights of the masses. The reign 
of open fascist terror continues in some 
countries. In a number of countries, 



fascization is expanding in new forms: 
dictatorial methods of government are 
combined with fictitious parliamentary 
practices that have been stripped of 
democratic content and reduced to 
pure form. Many democratic organiza- 
tions are outlawed and are compelled 
to go underground, thousands of fight- 
ers for the working-class cause and 
champions of peace are in prison. 

On behalf of all the Communists of 
the world, this Meeting expresses pro- 
letarian solidarity with the courageous 
sons and daughters of the working 
class and the fighters for democracy, 
languishing behind prison bars in the 
U.S.A., Spain, Portugal, Japan, West 
Germany, Greece, Iran, Pakistan, the 
United Arab Republic, Jordan, ( Iraq, 
Argentina, Paraguay, the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, the Union of South 
Africa, the Sudan and other countries. 
The Meeting urges launching a power- 
ful, world-wide campaign to secure the 
release of these champions of peace, 
national independence and democracy. 

The working class, peasantry, intel- 
lectuals and the petty and middle ur- 
ban bourgeoisie are vitally interested 
in the abolition of monopoly domina- 
tion. Hence there are favorable condi- 
tions for rallying these forces. 

Communists hold that this unity is 
quite feasible on the basis of the strug- 
gle for peace, national independence, 
the protection and extension of de- 
mocracy, nationalisation of the key 
branches of economy and democratiza- 
tion of their management, the use of 
the entire economy for peaceful pur- 
poses in order to satisfy the needs of 
the population, implementation of radi- 
cal agrarian reforms, improvement of 
the living conditions of the working 
people, protection of the interests p( 
the peasantry and the petty and mid- 
dle urban bourgeoisie against the 
tyranny of the monopolies. 

These measures would be an import- 
ant step along the path of social prog- 
ress and would meet the interests of 
the majority of the nation. All these 
measures are democratic by nature. 
They do not eliminate the exploitation 
of man by man. But if realized, they 
would limit the power of the mon* 
opoiies, enhance the prestige and 
political weight of the working class 
in the country $ affairs, help to isolate 
the most reactionary forces and facili- 
tate the unification of all the progres- 
sive forces. As they participate in the 
fight for dramatic reforms, large sec- 
tions of the population come to realize 
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the necessity of unity of action with 
the working class and become more 
active politically. It is the prime duty 
of the working class and its Communist 
vanguard to head the economic and 
political struggle of the masses for 
democratic reforms, for the overthrow 
of the power of the monopolies, and 
assure its success. 

Communists advocate general dem- 
ocratization of the economic and social 
scene and of all the administrative, 
political and cultural organizations and 
institutions. 

Communists regard the struggle for 
democracy as a component of the strug- 
gle for socialism. In this struggle they 
continuously strengthen their bonds 
with the masses, increase their political 
consciousness and help them understand 
the tasks of the socialist revolution 
and realize the necessity of accom- 
plishing it. This sets the Marxist-Len- 
inist Parties completely apart from 
the reformists, who consider reforms 
within the framework of the capitalist 
system as the ultimate goal and deny 
the necessity of socialist revolution. 
Marxists-Leninists are firmly convinced 
that the peoples in the capitalist coun- 
tries will in the course of their daily 
struggle ultimately come to understand 
that socialism alone is a real way 
out for them. 

Now that more sections of the pop- 
ulation are joining in an active class 
struggle, it is of the utmost importance 
that Communists should extend their 
work in trade unions and cooperatives, 
among the peasantry, the youth, the 
women, in sports organisations, and 
the unorganized sections of the pop- 
ulation, There are new opportunities 
now to draw the younger generation 
into the struggle for peace and de- 
mocracy, and for the great ideals of 
communism. Lenin's great behest— to 
go deeper into the masses, to work 
wherever there are masses, to strength- 
en the ties with the masses in order 
to lead them — must become a major 
task for every Communist Party. 

The restoration of unity in the 
trade-union movement in countries 
where it is split, as well as on the 
international scale, is essential for 
heightening the role of the working 
class in political life and for the suc- 
cessful defence of its interests. The 
working people may belong to different 
• trade unions, but they have common 
interests. Whenever different trade- 
union associations fought in common 
in the greatest class battles of recent 



years, they usually succeeded, precise- 
ly because of their unity, in having 
the demands of the working people 
met. The Communist Parties believe 
that there are real prerequisites ht 
reestablishing trade-union unity, and 
will work perseveringly to bring it 
about. In those countries where no 
trade-union democracy exists ^ in prac- 
tice, the struggle for trade-union unity 
calls for continuous efforts aimed at 
achieving trade-union independence and 
recognition and observance of the trade- 
union rights of all working people 
without political and any other dis- 
crimination. 

It is also essential to peace and 
social progress that the national and 
international unity of all the other 
mass democratic movements be re- 
stored. Unity among the mass organi- 
zations may be achieved through joint 
action in the struggle for peace, na- 
tional independence, the preservation 
and extension of democratic rights, 
the improvement of living conditions 
and the extension of the working peo- 
ple s social rights. 

The decisive role in the struggle of 
the popular masses of capitalist coun- 
tries for the accomplishment of their 
tasks is played by the alliance of the 
working class and the working peas- 
antry, which represents the main mo- 
tive force of social revolution. 

The split in the ranks of the work- 
ing class, which the ruling classes, the 
Right-wing Social-Democratic leader- 
ship and reactionary trade-union lead- 
ers are interested to maintain on a 
national and international scale, re- 
mains the principal obstacle to the 
accomplishment of the goals of the 
working class. Communist^ work reso- 
lutely to eliminate this spirit. 

The imperialists and reactionaries 
in various countries resort, along with 
means of suppression, to means of 
deception and bribery in order to split 
and disrupt the solidarity of the work- 
ing class. The events of the last few 
years have again confirmed that this 
split undermines the positions ol the 
working class and is advantageous only 
to imperialist reaction. 

Some Right-wing Social-Democratic 
leaders have openly adopted ( imperial- 
ist views, defend the capitalist system 
and split the working class. Owing to 
their hostility to communism and their 
fear of the mounting influence of so- 
cialism in world affairs, they are capi- 
tulating to the reactionary, conservative 
forces. In some countries the Right- 
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wing leadership has succeeded in mak- 
ing the Social-Democratic Parties adopt 
programs in which they openly dis- 
owned Marxism, the class struggle and 
the traditional socialist slogans. There- 
by they have again done a service 
to the bourgeoisie. Resistance to this 
policy of the Right-wing leaders is 
mounting in the Social-Democratic Par- 
ties^ The opposition also embraces a 
section of the Social-Democratic Party 
functionaries. The forces favoring joint 
action by the working class and other 
working people in the struggle for 
peace, democracy and social progresses 
are growing. The overwhelming ma- 
jority in the Social-Democratic Parties, 
particularly the workers, are friends 
of peace and social progress. 

Communists will continue to criticize 
the ideological positions and Right- 
wing opportunist practices of the So- 
cial-Democrats; they will continue ac- 
tivities aimed at inducing the Social- 
Democratic masses to adopt positions 
of consistent class struggles against 
capitalism, for the triumph of socialism. 
The Communists are firmly convinced 
that the ideological differences obtain- 
ing between themselves and the Social- 
Democrats must not hinder exchanges 
of opinion on the pressing problems 
of the working-class movement and the 
joint struggle, especially against the 
war danger. 

Communists regard Social-Democrats 
among the working people as their class 
brothers. They often work together 
in trade unions and other organiza- 
tions, and fight jointly for the interests 
of the working class and the people 
as a whole, 

The vital interests of the working-' 
class movement demand that the Com- 
munist and Social-Democratic Parties 
take joint action on a national and 
international scale to bring about the 
immediate prohibition of the manufac- 
ture, testing and use of nuclear weap- 
ons, the establishment of atom-free 
zones, general and complete disarma- 
ment under international control, the 
abolition of military bases on foreign 
soil and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops, to assist the national-liberation 
movement of the peoples of colonial 
and dependent countries, to safeguard 
national sovereignty, promote democ- 
racy and resist the fascist menace, im- 
prove the living standards of the work- 
ing people, secure a shorter working 
week without wage cuts, etc. Millions 
of Social-Democrats and some Social- 
Democratic Parties have already in 



some form or another come out in 
favor of solving these problems. It is 
safe to say that on overcoming the 
split in Us tanks, on achieving unity 
of action of all its contingents , 
the working class of mmy capitalist 
countries could deliver a staggering 
blow to the policy of the ruling circles 
in the capitalist countries and make 
them stop preparing a new ww, repel 
the offensive of monopoly capital, and 
have its daily vital and democratic 
demands met. 

Both in the struggle for the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of work- 
ing people, the extension and preserva- 
tion of their democratic rights, the 
achievement and defence of national 
independence, for peace among nations, 
and also in the struggle to win power 
and build socialism, the Communist 
Parties advocate cooperation with the 
Socialist Parties, The Communists have 
the great doctrine of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, a doctrine that is consistent, sci- 
entifically sustained and borne out by 
life, and rich international experience 
in socialist construction. They are pre- 
pared to hold discussions with Social- 
Democrats, for they are certain that 
this is the best way to compare views, 
ideas and experience with the aim of 
removing deep-rooted prejudices and 
the split among the working people, 
and of establishing co-operation. 

The imperialist reactionaries, who 
seek to arouse distrust for the Com- 
munist movement and its ideology, con- 
tinue to intimidate the masses by al- 
leging that the Communists need wars 
between states to overthrow the capi- 
talist system and establish a socialist 
system. The Communist Parties em- 
phatically reject this slander. The fact 
that both world wars, which were 
started by the imperialists, ended in 
socialist revolutions by no means im- 
plies that the way to social revolution 
goes necessarily through world war, 
especially now that there exists a 
powerful world system of socialism. 
Marxists-Leninists have never consid- 
ered that the way to social revolution 
lies through wars between states. 

The choice of social system is the 
inalienable right of the people of each 
country. Socialist revolution is not an 
item of import and cannot be imposed 
from without. It is a result of the 
internal development of the country 
concerned, of the utmost sharpening 
of social contradictions in it. The Com- 
munist Parties, which guide themselves 
by the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, have 
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always been against the export of 
revolution. At the same time they fight 
resolutely against imperialist export of 
counter-revolution. They consider it 
their internationalist duty ^ to call on 
the peoples of all countries to unite, 
to rally all their internal forces, to 
act vigorously and, relying on the 
might of the world socialist system, 
to prevent or firmly resist imperialist 
interference in the affaks of any people 
who have risen in revolution. 

The Marxist-Leninist Parties head the 
sttuggk of the working class, the 
masses of- working people, for the ac- 
complishment of the socialist revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in one 
form or another. The forms and course 
of development of the socialist revo- 
lution will depend on the specific bal- 
ance of the class forces in the country 
concerned, on the organization and 
maturity of the working class and its 
vanguard, and on the extent of the 
resistance put up by the ruling classes. 
Whatever form of dictatorship of the 
proletariat is established, it will always 
signify an extension of democracy, a 
transition from formal, bourgeois de- 
mocracy to genuine democracy, to de- 
mocracy for working people. 

The Communist Parties reaffirm the 
propositions put forward by the Declar- 
ation of 1957 with regard to the forms 
of transition of different countries 
from capitalism to socialism. 

The Declaration points out that the 
working class and its vanguard — the 
Marxist-Leninist Party — seek to achieve 
the socialist revolution by peaceful 
means. This would accord with the 
interests of the working class and the 
people as a whole, with the national 
interests of the country, 

Today in a number of capitalist 
countries the working class, headed 
by its vanguard, has the opportunity* 
given a united working-class and popu* 
lar front or other workable forms of 
agreement and political co-operation 
between the different patties and pub- 
lic organizations, to unite a majority 
of the people, win state power with- 
out civil war and ensure the transfer 
of the basic means of production to 
the hands of the people. Relying on 
the majority of the people and reso- 
lutely rebuffing the opportunist ele- 
ments incapable of relinquishing the 
policy of compromise with the capital- 
ists and landlords, the working class 
can defeat the reactionary, anti-popu- 
lar forces, secure a firm majonty in 



parliament, transform parliament from 
an instrument serving the class inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie into an instru- 
ment serving the working people, 
launch an extra-parliamentary mass 
struggle, smash the resistance of the 
reactionary forces and create the nec- 
essary conditions for peaceful realiza- 
tion of the socialist revolution. All 
this will be possible only by broad 
and ceaseless development of the class 
struggle of the workers, peasant masses 
and the urban middle strata agajnst 
big monopoly capital, against reaction, 
for profound social reforms, for peace 
and socialism. 

In the event of the exploiting classes 
resorting to violence against people, 
the possibility oi non-peaceful transi- 
tion of socialism should be borne in 
mind. Leninism teaches, and experi- 
ence confirms, that the ruling classes 
never relinquish power voluntarily. In 
this case the degree of bitterness and 
the forms of the class struggle will 
depend not so much on the proletariat 
as on the resistance put up by the 
reactionary circles to the will of the 
overwhelming majority of the people, 
on these circles using force at one 
or another stage of the struggle for 
socialism. 

The actual possibility of the one or 
the other way of transition to social- 
ism in each individual country de- 
pends on the concrete historical con- 
ditions. 

In our time, when communism is 
not only the most advanced doctrine 
but an actually existing social system 
which has proved its superiority over 
capitalism, conditions are particularly 
favorable for expanding the influence 
of the Communist Parties, vigorously 
exposing anti-communism, a slogan un- 
der which the capitalism class wages 
its struggle against the proletariat, 
and winning the broadest sections of 
the working masses for Communist 
ideas. 

Anti-communism arose at the dawn 
of the working-class movement as the 
principal ideological weapon of the 
capitalist class in its struggle against 
the proletariat and Marxist ideology. 
As the class struggle grew in intensity, 
particularly with the formation of the 
world socialist system, anti-communism 
became more vicious and refined. Anti- 
communism, which is indicative of a 
deep ideological crisis in and extreme 
decline of bourgeois ideology, resorts 
to monstrous distortions of Marxist 
doctrine and crude slander against the 
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socialist social system, presents Com- 
munist policies and objectives in a false 
light, and carries on a witchhunt 
against the democratic peaceful forces 
and organizations, 

To effectively defend the interests 
of the working people, maintain peace 
and realize the socialist ideals of the 
working class, it is indispensable to 
wage a resolute struggle against anti- 
communism— that poisoned weapon 
which the bourgeoisie uses to fence 
off the masses from socialism. A great- 
er effort is required in explaining the 
ideas of socialism to the masses, to 
educate the working people in a revo- 
lutionary spirit, to develop their revo- 
lutionary class consciousness and to 
show all working people the superior- 
ity of socialist society by referring 
to the experience of the countries of 
the world socialist system, demonstrat- 
ing in concrete form the benefits 
which socialism will actually give to 
workers, peasants and other sections 
of the population in each country. 

Communism assures people freedom 
from fear of war; lasting peace, free- 
dom from imperialist oppression and 
exploitation, from unemployment and 
poverty; general well-being and a high 
standard of living; freedom from fear 
of economic crisis; a rapid growth 
of the productive forces for the bene- 
fit of society as a whole; freedom 
from the tyranny of the moneybag 
over the individual; all-round spiritual 
development of man; the fullest de- 
velopment of talent; unlimited sci- 
entific and cultural progress of society. 
All the sections of the population, with 
the exception of a handful of exploit- 
ers, stand to gain from the victory 
of the new social system, and this 
must be brought home to millions of 
people in the capitalist countries. 

VI. 

The world Communist movement has 
become the most influential political 
force of our time, a most important 
factor in social progress. As it fights 
bitterly against imperialist reaction, for 
the interests of the working class and 
all working people, for peace, national 
independence, democracy and socialism, 
the Communist movement is making 
steady headway, is becoming consoli- 
dated and steeled. 

There are now Communist Parties 
active in 87 countries of the world. 
Their total membership exceeds 36 r 
000,000. This is a signal victory for 



Marxism-Leninism and a tremendous 
achievement of the working class. 
Like-minded Marxists are rallying in 
the countries which have shaken off 
colonial tyranny and taken the path 
of independent development. Commu- 
nist Parties consider it their interna- 
tionalist duty to promote friendship 
and solidarity between the , working 
class of theit countries and the work- 
ing-class movement of the countries 
which have won their freedom in the 
common struggle against imperialism. 
^ The growth of the Communist Par- 
ties and their organizational consoli- 
dation, the victories of the Communist 
Parties in a number of countries in 
the struggle against deviations, elimina- 
tion of the harmful consequences of 
the personality cult, the greater influ- 
ence of the world communist move- 
ment open new prospects for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the tasks 
facing the Communist Parties. 

Marxist-Leninist Parties regard it as 
an inviolable law of their activity stead- 
fastly to observe the Leninist stand- 
ards of Party life in keeping with the 
principle of democratic centralism; 
they consider that they must cherish 
Party unity like the apple of their 
eye, strictly to adhere to the principle 
of Party democracy and collective 
leadership, for they attach, in keeping 
with the organizational principles of 
Leninism, great importance to the role 
of the leading party bodies in the 
life of the Party, to work indefatig- 
ably for the strengthening of their 
bonds with the Party membership and 
with the broad masses of the working 
people, not to allow the personality 
cult, which shackles creative thought 
and initiative of Communists, vigorous- 
ly to promote the activity of Com- 
munists, and to encourage criticism 
and self-criticism in their ranks. 

The Communist Parties have ideolog- 
ically defeated the revisionists in their 
ranks who sought to divert them from 
the Marxist-Leninist path. Each Com- 
munist Party and the international 
Communist movement as a whole have 
become still stronger, ideologically and 
organizationally, in the struggle against 
revisionism, Right-wing opportunism- 
The Communist Parties have unani- 
mously condemned the Yugoslav va- 
riety of international opportunism, a 
variety of modern revisionist "theories" 
in concentrated form. After betraying 
Marxism-Leninism, which they termed 
obsolete, the leaders of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia opposed 
their anti-Leninist revisionist program 
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to the Declaration of 1957; they set 
the LC.Y, against the international 
Communist movement as a whole, sev- 
ered their country from the socialist 
camp, made it dependent on so-called 
M aid" from U.S. and other imperialists, 
and thereby exposed the Yugoslav, peo- 
ple to the danger of losing the revolu- 
tionary gains achieved through a he- 
roic struggle. The Yugoslav revision- 
ists carry on subversive work against 
the socialist camp and the world Com- 
munist movement Under the pretext 
of an extra-bloc policy, they engage 
in activities which prejudice the unity 
of all the peace-loving iarces and 
countries. Further exposure of the lead- 
ers of Yugoslav revisionists and active 
struggle to safeguard the Communist 
movement and the working-class move- 
ment from the anti-Leninist ideas of 
the Yugoslav revisionists, remains an 
essential task of the Marxist-Leninist 
Parties, 

The practical struggles of the work- 
ing class and the entire course of social 
development have furnished a brilliant 
new proof of the great all-conquering 
power and vitality of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and have thoroughly refuted all 
modern revisionist "theories/' 

The further development of the Com- 
munist and working-class movement 
calls, as stated in the Moscow Declara- 
tion of 1957, for continuing a deter- 
mined struggle on two fronts — against 
revisionism, which remains the main 
danger, and against dogmatism and 
sectarianism. 

Revisionism, Right-wing opportunism, 
which mirrors the bourgeois ideology 
in theory and practice, distorts Marx- 
ism-Leninism, emasculates its revolu- 
tionary essence, and thereby paralyzes 
the revolutionary will of the working 
class, disarms and demobilizes the 
workers, the masses of the working 
people, in their struggle against op- 
pression by imperialists and exploiters, 
for peace, democracy and national- 
liberation, for the triumph of socialism, 
Dogmatism and sectarianism in the- 
ory and practice can also become the 
main danger at some stage of develop- 
ment of individual parties, unless 
combated unrelentingly. They rob rev- 
olutionary parties of the ability to de- 
velop Marxism-Leninism through scien- 
tific analysis and apply it creatively 
according to the specific conditions; 
they isolate Communists from the 
broad masses of the working people, 
doom them to passive expectation or 
Leftist, adventurist actions in the revo.- 
lutionary struggle, prevent them from 



making a timely and correct estimate 
of the changing situation and of new 
experience, using ail opportunities to 
bring about the victory of the working 
class and all democratic forces in the 
struggle against imperialism, reaction 
and war danger, and thereby prevent 
the peoples from achieving victory in 
their just struggle. 

At a time when imperialist reaction 
is joining forces to fight communism 
it is particularly imperative vigorously 
to consolidate the world Communist 
movement Unity and solidarity redou- 
ble the strength of our movement and 
provide a reliable guarantee that the 
great cause of communism will make 
victorious progress and all enemy at- 
tacks will be effectively repelled. 

Communists throughout the world 
are united by the great doctrine of 
Marxism-Leninism and by a joint strug- 
gle for its realization. The interests 
of the Communist movement require 
solidarity in adherence by every Com- 
munist Party to the estimates and con- 
clusions concerning the common tasks 
in the struggle against imperialism, for 
peace, democracy and socialism, joint- 
ly reached by the fraternal Parties 
at their meetings. 

The interests of the struggle for 
the working-class cause demand ever 
closer unity of the ranks of each Com- 
munist Party and of the great army 
of Communists of ail countries; they 
demand of them unity of will and 
action. It is the supreme international- 
ist duty of every Marxist-Leninist Par- 
ty to work continuously for greater 
unity in the world Communist move- 
ment. 

A resolute defence of the unity of 
the world Communist movement on the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and pro- 
letarian internationalism, and the pre- 
vention of any actions which may un- 
dermine that unity, are a necessary 
condition for victory in the struggle 
for national independence, democracy 
and peace, for the successful accom- 
plishment of the tasks of the socialist 
revolution and of the building oi so- 
cialism and communism. Violation of 
these principles would impair the forces 
of communism* 

All the Marxist-Leninist Parties are 
independent and have equal rights; 
they shape their policies according to 
the specific conditions in their respec- 
tive countries and in keeping with 
Marxist-Leninist principles, and support 
each other. The success of the working- 
class cause in any country is unthink- 
able without the internationalist soli- , 



darity of all Marxist-Leninist parties. 
Every party is responsible to the work- 
ing class, to the working people of its 
country, to the international working- 
class and Communist movement as a 
whole. 

The Communist and Workers' Par- 
ties hold meetings whenever necessary 
to discuss urgent problems, to exchange 
experience, acquaint themselves with 
each other's views and positions, work 
out common views through consulta- 
tions and co-ordinate joint actions in 
the struggle for common goals. 

Whenever a Party wants to clear up 
questions relating to the activities of 
another fraternal Party, its leadership 
approaches the leadership of the Party 
concerned; if necessary, they hold 
meetings and consultations. 

The experience and results of the 
meetings of representatives of the Com- 
munist Parties held in recent years, 
particularly the results of the two ma- 
jor meetings — that of November, 1957 
and this Meeting — show that in pres- 
ent-day conditions such meetings are 
an effective form of exchanging views 
and experience, enriching Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory by collective effort and 
elaborating a common attitude in the 
struggle for common objectives. 
t The Communist and Workers' Par- 
ties unanimously declare that the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union has 
been, and remains, the universally 
recognized vanguard of the world Com- 
munist movement, being the most ex- 
perienced and steeled contingent of 
the international Communist movement. 
The experience which the C.P.S.U. has 
gained in the struggle for the victory 
of the working class, in socialist con- 
struction and in the full-scale construc- 
tion of communism, is of fundamental 
significance for the whole of the world 
Communist movement. The example 
of the C.P.SU. and its fraternal soli- 
darity inspire all the Communist Par- 
ties in their straggle for peace and 
socialism, and represent the revolution- 
ary principles of proletarian interna- 
tionalism applied in practice. The his- 
toric decisions of the 20th Congress 
of the C.P.S.U. are not only of great 
importance for the C.P.S.U. and com- 
munist construction in the U.S.S.R., but 
have initiated a new stage in the 
world Communist movement, and have 
promoted its development on the basis 
of Marxism-Leninism* 

All Communist and Workers' Parties 
contribute to the development of the 
great theory of Marxism-Leninism. Mu- 
tual assistance and support in relations 



between all the fraternal Marxist-Len- 
inist Parties embody the revolutionary 
principles of proletarian international- 
ism applied in practice. 

Ideological issues are of especial sig- 
nificance today. The exploiting class 
tries to counteract the achievements 
of socialism by exerting ever greater 
ideological pressure on the masses as 
it seeks to keep them in spiritual 
bondage to bourgeois ideology. Com- 
munists regard it as their task to 
launch a determined offensive on the 
ideological front, to work for the eman- 
cipation of the masses from the spiritual 
bondage of all types and forms of 
bourgeois ideology* including the per- 
nicious influence of reformism, to dis- 
seminate among the masses progres- 
sive ideas making for social advance- 
ment, the ideas of democratic free- 
dom, the ideology of scientific social- 
ism. 

Historical experience shows that the 
survivals of capitalism in the minds of 
people persist over a long period even 
after the establishment of a socialist 
system. This demands extensive work 
by the Party on the Communist educa- 
tion of the masses and a better Marxist- 
Leninist training and steeling of Party 
and government cadres. 

Marxism-Leninism is a great inte- 
gral revolutionary doctrine, the lode- 
star of the working class and working 
people of the whole world at all stages 
of their great battle for peace, free- 
dom and a better life, for the estab- 
lishment of the most just society, com- 
munism. Its great creative, revolution- 
izing power lies in its unbreakable 
link with life, in its continuous enrich- 
ment through a comprehensive analy- 
sis of reality. On the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism, the community of socialist 
countries and the international Com- 
munist, working-class and liberation 
movements have achieved great historic 
success, and it is only on its basis 
that all the tasks facing the Communist 
and Workers' Parties can be effectively 
accomplished. 

The meeting sees the further con- 
solidation of the Communist Partks 
on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, of 
proletarian internationalism^ as a pri- 
mary condition for the unification of 
all working-class, democratic and pro- 
gressive forces, as a guarantee of new 
victories in the great struggle waged 
by the world Communist and working- 
class movement for a happy future 
for the whole of mankind, for the 
triumph of the cause of peace and 
socialism, 
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Appendix B 

Khrushchev Report On Moscow Conference* 



(Text) Comrades: The conference 
of representatives of 81 Marxist-Len- 
inist parties held in Moscow in No- 
vember, I960 will enter the history of 
the world communist and workers 
movement as one of its most vivid 
pages. This conference profoundly an- 
alyzed the present-day international 
situation and worked out positions com- 
mon for our movement pertaining to 
the most important questions. As a 
result of this conference, held in an 
atmosphere of fraternal unity, the 
many-million-strong family of commun- 
ists of all countries rallied even closer 
on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, and 
its forces in the heroic struggle for 
the triumph of the cause of peace and 
socialism increased. 

Participating in the work of the 
conference, the most representative in 
the whole history of the communist 
and workers movement, were veterans 
of our movements hardened in class 
struggles who in long years of severe 
struggle had not faltered under the 
torture of fascist henchmen and other 
enemies of the working class. Partici- 
pating in the conference were promi- 
nent leaders of Marxist-Leninist par- 
ties of socialist countries, representa- 
tives of communist parties which are 
waging under difficult conditions a he- 
roic struggle against capitalism, the 
righting leaders of the national libera- 
tion movement — in other words, the 
elite of the international communist 
movement. 

Now, when in ail countries of the 
world communists are vividly discuss- 
ing and unanimously approving the 
statement of the conference and the 
appeal to the peoples of the world, 
it becomes particularly evident that 
the participants in the conference did 
not in vain spend much time and effort 
in their common cause. The working 



* Text of Nikita Khrushchev's report, 
"For New Victories of the World Com- 
munist Movement/' at the meeting of 
party organisations of the Higher Par- 
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ences, and the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism Attached to the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU on Jan. 6, as 
published in Kommunist, No. 1, Jan- 
uary, 1961. 



people of mankind are convinced that 
the Marxist-Leninist parties have jus- 
tified the hopes of the peoples. 

More than one billion people of the 
countries of the socialist camp watched 
the work of the conference with rapt 
attention. They are confident that as 
a result of the conference the socialist 
camp will become even stronger and 
that the ranks of the international 
communist movement will be rallied 
even more closely* 

The working class, the workers of 
the capitalist countries, awaited the 
answers to the questions on how best 
to carry on the struggle for their 
revolutionary aims, for social progress, 
for democratic rights and freedoms, 
and how to give a more successful 
rebuff to imperialist reaction. 

The fighters for national independ- 
ence awaited an answer to the ques- 
tions on how one can rapidly put an 
end forever to the shameful system of 
colonialism and insure the develop- 
ment of the countries that have be- 
come liberated on the path of national 
independence, peace, and social prog- 
ress. 

All peace-loving mankind awaked 
the answer to the most burning ques- 
tion of the present day— how to pre- 
vent a world thermonuclear war and 
attain lasting peace on earth and 
friendship among all the peoples, and 
how to insure peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems. 

Hundreds of millions of people in all 
the countries of the world felt a satis- 
faction on learning the results of the 
work of the conference. 

As a result of the conference, the 
ideological treasure house of interna- 
tional communism has become greatly 
enriched. The statement unanimously 
adopted at the conference is a militant 
Marxist-Leninist document of tremen- 
dous international importance. It con- 
firms allegiance of the communist par- 
ties to the declaration of 1957. At 
the same time it provides a profound 
analysis of new phenomena in the world 
arena and contains important theoreti- 
cal and political deductions for ^ the 
activity of all the Marxist-Leninist 
parties. The statement will serve as 
a true compass in the further struggle 
for the great aims that confront com- 
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raunists, the working class, and pro- 
gressive people of all countries. 

The declaration gives the Marxist- 
Leninist definition of the current era 
and shows the fresh prospects opening 
before the international communist, 
workers, and liberation movement, The 
documents of the conference point the 
way for development of the world so- 
cialist system and for further unifica- 
tion of the socialist camp. They de- 
termine the major problems of the 
struggle by the working class in cap- 
italist countries, the struggle for liq- 
uidation of the disgraceful colonial sys- 
tem and unification of all forces act- 
ing against the threat of a new war. 

The appeal to the peoples of the 
world contains a fiery call to unite 
in struggle for solution of the most 
burning problem of our times— preven- 
tion of a world war. The appeal again 
demonstrates that it is precisely we 
communists who are the most consistent 
defenders of the interests of the masses 
and indicate the only correct way of 
preserving and strengthening peace. 

The work of the conference was 
imbued with a spirit of proletarian 
internationalism, party democracy, and 
an aspiration for even greater consoli- 
dation of the unity of the communist 
ranks. The delegations of all the par- 
ties presented their views, exchanged 
experiences, and contributed to the 
assessment and elaboration of the basic 
problems of the present day. 

A strengthening of the unity of the 
ranks of the world communist move- 
ment and an even greater consolida- 
tion of the world communist front on 
the basis of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism are the principal outcome 
of the conference. This is a new ideo- 
logical and political victory for the 
communists, a victory of major historic 
significance. At the same time, it is 
another defeat for the enemies of com- 
munism and progress. The imperialists 
and their lackeys were bitterly disap- 
pointed when they studied the docu- 
ments of the conference. We have every 
reason to state firmly that the unity 
of the world communist movement, 
which the imperialist reactionaires fear 
like the very devil, has now gained 
more strength. This is a great success 
for our common cause. 

Our epoch is the epoch of the tri- 
umph of Marxism-Leninism. 

The analysis of the world situation 
at the beginning of the sixties can 
only evoke in every fighter in the 
great communist movement feelings of 
profound satisfaction and legitimate 



pride. Indeed, comrades, life has great- 
ly surpassed even the boldest and most 
optimistic predictions and expectations. 
Once it was customary to say that 
history was working for socialism; at 
the same time, one remembered that 
mankind would dump capitalism and 
that socialism would be victorious. To- 
day, it is possible to assert that so- 
cialism is working for history, for the 
basic content of the contemporary his- 
torical process constitutes the estab- 
lishment and consolidation of socialism 
on an international scale. 

In 1913, four years before the Octo- 
ber Revolution, our immortal leader 
and teacher Vladimir Ilich Lenin wrote 
that since the time of the Communist 
Manifesto world history had been dis- 
tinctly divided into three major pe- 
riods: 1) From the 1848 Revolution 
to the Paris Commune in 1871, 2) 
from the Paris Commune to the Rus- 
sian Revolution in 1905, and 3) since 
the Russian Revolution. He concluded 
the description of these periods this 
way: Since the emergence of Marxism 
each of the three great epochs in 
world history has been supplying it 
with new confirmations and new tri- 
umphs; but Marxism, as the teaching 
of the proletariat, will be supplied 
with even greater triumphs by the 
present historical epoch, These are 
prophetic words. They became reality 
with striking force and accuracy. The 
historical epoch brilliantly foreseen by 
Vladimir llich Lenin has become a 
qualitative, basic, new era in world 
history. Not a single preceeding era 
can be compared to it. 

These were the eras when the work- 
ing class was gaining strength, when 
its heroic struggle, though shaking the 
foundations of capitalism, was as yet 
unable to solve the major problem of 
the transfer of power into the hands 
of the workers. 

The new era differs from all the 
preceeding ones in the universal his- 
toric triumph of socialism initiated in 
October, 1917. Since then Marxist-Len- 
inist teaching has been achieving one 
triumphal victory after another, and 
now its strength and its transforming 
role are felt not only within individual 
countries and continents, but in social 
development in all parts of the world. 

There are a number of reasons which 
make the march of socialism invinci- 
ble. In the first place, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism today dominates the minds of lit- 
erally hundreds of millions of people 
and thereby constitutes, if one is to 
apply Marx's words, a mighty material 
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force* Furthermore, Marxism-Leninism 
now appears before mankind not only 
as a theory, but as a living reality. 
The socialist society which is being 
created in the boundless expanses of 
Europe and Asia today represents this 
teaching. 

Now a force does not exist in the 
world, nor can one exist, that can hold 
back the increasing tendency by which 
the masses see with their own eyes 
and, so to speak, feel with their own 
hands, what socialism is like — no, not 
in books and manifestoes, but in life, 
in practice. There is now no force in 
the world that can stem the movement 
toward socialism by the peoples in ail 
the new countries. 

Another circumstance is of prime 
importance. If yesterday hundreds of 
millions of people in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America were suppressed by the 
yoke of the imperialist rivilizers, today 
the picture is radically changing. The 
revolutionary emergence of more and 
more peoples into the world arena cre- 
ates exceptionally favorable conditions 
for an unprecedented broadening of 
the sphere of influence of Marxism-Len- 
inism. 

The time is not far away when 
Marxism-Leninism will possess the 
minds of the majority of the world's 
population, What has been going on 
in the world in the 43 years since 
the triumph of the October Revolution 
completely confirms the scientific ac- 
curacy and vitality of the Leninist 
theory of the world socialist revolu- 
tion. 

Under current conditions it is use- 
ful to recall, in Lenin's terms, the 
actual process of the world socialist 
revolution, the forces participating in 
it. The socialist revolution, Lenin in- 
dicated, will not be solely and largely 
a struggle by the revolutionary prole- 
tarians in each country against its 
own bourgeoisie. No, it will be a strug- 
gle by all the colon'es and countries 
oppressed by imperialism, of all de- 
pendent countries, against internation- 
al imperialism. 

Stressing that this struggle is aimed 
primarily at national liberation, Lenin 
said: It is quite clear that in the 
future decisive battles of the world 
revolution, the movement of the ma- 
jority of the population of the globe 
at first aimed at national liberation 
will turn against capitalism and im- 
perialism and may play a much greater 
revolutionary part than we expect. 

Now that the world socialist system 
has already come into existence, in 



the time of the greatest upsurge of 
anti-imperialist national liberation rev- 
olutions, it is essential to determine 
the future course, the prospects of 
world events. This is impossible, how- 
ever, without a deep understanding of 
the nature, substance, and character 
of the decisive tasks of our era. The 
question of the character of the era 
is by no means an abstract or a nar- 
row theoretical question. The general 
strategic line and tactics of world com- 
munism, of each communist party, are 
closely related to it. 

Ideologists of imperialism, including 
their accomplices in the camp of re- 
formism and revisionism, are relying 
particularly on the distortion of the 
character of the present era. Such 
falsification pursues quite a definite 
aim: to disorientate the broad masses 
of the people, to lead them away from 
the revolutionary path, to bind them 
to the chariot of imperialism, to pre- 
sent things as if capitalism were not 
in agony, but were performing a sort 
of calculated evolutionary transforma- 
tion toward socialism. This is precise- 
ly the notorious theory of the so-called 
transformation of capitalism. 

The falsifiers maintain that literally 
all classes of society are interested in 
such a transformation and allege that, 
this being so, peace and harmony pre- 
vail in the world of capitalism. Such 
is the picture of the modern era 
painted by bourgeois ideologists, right- 
wing social democrats, and the revi- 
sionist renegades of communism. It is 
not fortuitous that the ideologists of 
capitalism are trying to substitute for 
the concept of capitalism and imperi- 
alism such artificial concepts as "peo- 
ple's capitalism" or "welfare state." 

We must, of course, unmask these 
ideological diversions and oppose them 
by our scientific Marxist-Leninist as- 
sessment of the era. We must do that 
to determine correctly the correlation of 
forces, to exploit new possibilities which 
the present era opens up for the 
further advancement of our great 
cause. 

What requirements should a Marxist- 
Leninist appraisal of our epoch meet? 
It should provide a clear idea of which 
class stands in the center of the era 
and what the essence, direction, and 
tasks of social development are. It 
should cover the whole revolutionary 
process from the formation of social- 
ism to the full victory of communism. 
It should indicate the forces which 
side with the working class, standing 
in the center of our era, and the 
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movements which contribute to the gen- 
eral anti-imperialist stream. 

Socialist revolution has achieved vic- 
tory in a large number of countries, 
socialism has become a powerful world 
system, the colonial system of imperi- 
alism verges on complete disintegra- 
tion, and imperialism is in a state of 
decline and crisis. The definition of 
our epoch must reflect these decisive 
events. 

The statement of the conference pro- 
vides the following definition of our 
era: Our era, whose essence is the 
transition from capitalism to socialism 
begun by the great October Socialist 
Revolution, is an era of the struggle 
of two diametrically opposed social sys- 
tems, an era of socialist revolutions 
and national liberation revolutions, an 
era of the collapse of capitalism and 
of liquidation of the colonial system, 
an era of the change to the road of 
socialism by more and more nations, 
and of the triumph of socialism and 
communism on a world scale. 

This definition of the nature of the 
current era can be regarded as an 
example of the creative, truly scientific 
solution of a big, weighty problem. 
The strength of this definition is that 
it correctly characterizes the main 
achievement of the world liberation 
movement and opens before the com- 
munist and workers movement clear 
prospects for the worldwide victory. 

Defining the essence and nature of 
the entire current era, it is highly im- 
portant that we understand the chief 
peculiarities and distinctive character- 
istics of its present stage. If one ap- 
proaches an evaluation of the post- 
October period from the point of view 
of its principal motive forces, this pe- 
riod is clearly divided into two stages: 

The first began with the victory of 
the October Revolution. This was the 
period of the assertion and develop- 
ment of, as Lenin put it, the national 
dictatorship of the proletariat — i.e., the 
dictatorship of the proletariat within 
the national boundaries of Russia alone. 
Although the Soviet Union, from the 
very first days of its existence, exer- 
cised an exceptional influence on in- 
ternational life, imperialism neverthe- 
less greatly determined the course and 
nature of international relations. But, 
even then imperialism proved itself 
unable to smash the Soviet Union, to 
prevent its becoming the mighty in- 
dustrial power which became the 
stronghold of the cause of progress 
and civilization, the center of attrac- 
tion of all forces opposing imperialist 



oppression and fascist enslavement. 

The second stage of development 
of the current era is connected with 
the formation of the world socialist 
system. This is a revolutionary process 
with universal historic importance. 

The October Revolution broke one 
link in the chain of imperialism, Then 
a frontal assault on the chain of im- 
perialism was carried out. Previously 
one had spoken of a breach in the 
chain of imperialism through one or a 
number of links, but now, as a matter 
of fact, there no longer exists an 
all-enveloping chain of imperialism. 
The dictatorship of the working class 
has stepped out of the boundaries of 
one country, has become an interna- 
tional force. 

Imperialism has lost not only those 
countries in which socialism was vic- 
torious; it is rapidly losing almost all 
its colonies. It is quite understandable 
that as a result of such blows and 
losses the general crisis of capitalism 
has greatly increased, and the balance 
of forces in the world arena under- 
gone radical changes in favor of so- 
cialism. 

The principal distinguishing feature 
of our time is the fact that the world 
socialist system is becoming a decisive 
factor in the development of human 
society. This has been directly reflected 
also in the sphere of international re- 
lations. Under present conditions, pre- 
requisites have been created for so- 
cialism to increasingly determine the 
nature, methods, and ways of interna- 
tional relations. This does not mean 
that imperialism represents an infin- 
itesimal quantity which can be disre- 
garded. Not at all. Imperialism still 
possesses great strength. It possesses 
a strong military machine. Now impe- 
rialism has created, under peacetime 
conditions, a gigantic apparatus of 
war and a widespread system of 
blocs, and has subjected their economy 
to the arms race. American imperialists 
lay claim to the whole world living 
under their heel and threaten humanity 
with a rocket and nuclear war. 

Contemporary imperialism is being 
characterized to an ever-increasing de- 
gree by decay and parasitism. In their 
evaluation of the prospects of interna- 
tional development, Marxist-Leninists 
do not permit and cannot permit any 
illusions concerning imperialism. There 
is countless evidence that imperialists 
are pursuing a policy of base provoca- 
tions and aggressions. This is nothing 
new. What is new is that any in- 
trigues by the imperialists not only 
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are completely exposed, but are also 
resolutely rebuffed, and their attempts 
to unleash local wars are being cut 
short. 

For the first time in history, the 
present balance of power in the world 
arena enables the socialist camp and 
other peace-loving forces to pursue 
the completely realistic task of com- 
pelling the imperialists, under the 
threat of the downfall of their sys- 
tem, not to unleash a world war. 

In connection with the possibility 
of averting a world war, I should 
like to dwell on the question concern- 
ing the prospects for a further de- 
velopment of the general crisis of cap- 
italism, It is generally known that 
both World War I and World War II 
exerted enormous influence on the 
emergence and deepening of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism. Does it fol- 
low from this that a world war is a 
necessary condition for a further in- 
tensification of the general crisis of 
capitalism? Such a conclusion would 
be profoundly incorrect since it dis- 
torts the Marxist-Leninist theory of 
the socialist revolution and conflicts 
with the real reasons for revolution, 
A proletarian revolution does not re- 
sult from military cataclysms; it is 
first of all a consequence of the de- 
velopment of the class struggle and 
of the internal contradictions of cap- 
italism. 

It is perfectly obvious that the es- 
tablishment of the world system of so- 
cialism, the quick progress of the dis- 
integration of the colonial system, the 
unprecedented upsurge of the strug- 
gle of the working class for its rights 
and interests — that all this undermines 
the support for capitalism, intensifies 
its general crisis. The losses of capital- 
ism as a result of these blows are 
irreparable. This refers both to the en- 
tire system of capitalism and to its 
main power, the United States. 

The mightiest power of capitalism 
has found itself most affected by the 
general crisis. In the postwar years 
the blows of economic shocks have 
fallen with particular frequency. In 
the postwar period, the United States 
has experienced three critical produc- 
tion slumps: 1948-1949, 1953-1954, and 
particularly 1957-1958. During the past 
year, according to estimates of the 
American press, U.S. industrial produc- 
tion increased by only 2 percent. For 
1961, American economists predict not 
an increase but a decline of about 37 
percent in production, and maybe even 
more. In the USSR production in- 



creased about 10 percent in I960. 

It is precisely the monopoly capital 
of the United States that is revealing 
its incapability of using the production 
forces on hand. The richest country of 
the capitalist world is the country of 
the largest chronic unemployment. Ac- 
cording to clearly optimistic official 
statistics, the number of unemployed 
in the United States rose from 2.6 mil- 
lion people in 1956 to 3.8 million in 
1959, and to more than 4 million by 
the end of I960, Moreover, there is 
a multimitlion army of semiunemployed 
in the United States. 

A constant feature in the United 
States is the growing below-capacity 
operation of industry. Some 37 per- 
cent of the productive capacity of the 
steel-smelting industry of the United 
States was idle in 1959, although the 
output of steel, following a steep re- 
duction in the critical year of 1958, 
increased somewhat. At the end of 
I960 less than half of the productive 
capacity of the steel-smelting industry 
was used. 

In spite of an immense increase in 
military appropriations, the production 
growth rate in that country has been 
falling off in postwar years and is 
now just managing to keep ahead of 
the population increase. During 1956- 
1959, in per capita terms, the output 
of industrial products in the United 
States remained at the same level. 

Although the United States remains 
the principal economic, financial, and 
military force of modern imperialism, 
its share in the economy and politics 
of the capitalist world is declining. The 
U.S. share of industrial output of capi- 
talist countries has fallen from 54 per- 
cent in 1950 to 47-48 percent in 1959. 
Whilein 1950 the U.S. share in the 
capitalist countries' steel production 
amounted to 57,4 percent, in 1959 it 
fell to 40.4 percent. The U.S. share 
in the exports of capitalist countries 
sank from more than 30 percent in 
1946, to 21 percent in 1953, and to 
17.4 percent in 1959. 

Nevertheless, American monopolists 
have been and remain the principal 
usurers and exploiters of the peoples. 
One is fully justified in concluding 
that both in the economic field as well 
as in the field of international politics 
the main power of capitalism has en- 
tered a phase of growing difficulties 
and crises — the phase of its decline. 

As regards the economy of the oth- 
er capitalist countries, it is also char- 
acterized by increasing instability. 

Today the capitalist world is not 
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divided into two imperialist camps, as 
it was on the eve of both world wars. 
Nevertheless, it is far from united and 
ts divided by a cruel internal struggle* 
Even the window of the so-called At- 
lantic solidarity hides an ugly picture 
of internal discords and conflicts; the 
opposition to U.S. leadership and diktat 
is increasing. 

The revival of German militarism 
and revanchism in the center of 
Europe restores a most complicated 
range of Anglo-German, Franco-Ger- 
man, and other imperialist contradic- 
tions. If we compare the present posi- 
tion of capitalism with its position 
after World War II, it becomes clear 
that a great deepening in the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism has taken 
place. 

Having profoundly analyzed the 
whole international situation, the con- 
ference reached a conclusion which is 
of great theoretical and political sig- 
nificance. This conclusion states: 

The development of the common 
crisis of capitalism has reached a new 
stage. The peculiarity of this stage is 
that it emerged not in connection with 
the world war, but in conditions of 
competition and struggle between the 
two systems; in the ever-increasing 
change in the correlation of forces to 
the advantage of socialism; in the 
acute aggravation of all the contradic- 
tions of imperialism; under conditions 
when the successful struggle of the 
peace-loving forces for establishment 
and stabilisation of world coexistence 
has prevented the imperialists from 
undermining world peace with their 
aggressive actions; and under condi- 
tions of an increasing struggle by the 
masses for democracy, national libera- 
tion, and socialism. 

litis bespeaks the further develop- 
ment and deepening of the common 
crisis of capitalism. Our militant com- 
rades from the communist parties in 
the capitalist countries take this into 
consideration in defining their further 
tactical line in the struggle for the 
cause of the working class. And it can 
be said with confidence that the near 
future will be marked with new suc- 
cesses by the united forces of world 
socialism, the working class, and the 
national liberation movement. 

Extensive building of communism in 
the USSR and prospects for develop- 
ment of the world socialist system; 

Comrades, the world socialist is the 
greatest moving force in modern times. 
The international working class and 
its communist vanguard regard it as 



their duty to strengthen in every way 
the might and cohesion of the socialist 
camp — the stronghold of peace, free- 
dom, and independence. It is well 
known that the conference devoted a 
great deal of attention to the further 
development of the world socialist sys- 
tem. The statement set forth important 
theoretical and political tenets of this 
development. I would like to dwell now 
on some of them. 

As pointed out in the statement, 
the primary task of socialist countries 
is to exploit possibilities inherent in 
socialism to outstrip, as soon as pos- 
sible, the world capitalist system in 
absolute volume of industrial and ag- 
ricultural production, and then to over- 
take the most developed capitalist 
countries in per capita production and 
living standards. 

The period since the 1957 confer- 
ence of representatives of communist 
and workers parties is characteristic 
of the vigorous growth of the economic 
might and international influence of 
the world socialist system. 

Since then the volume of industrial 
production in the socialist countries 
rose 37.1 percent and the industrial 
output in the capitalist countries in- 
creased 7.4 percent During the same 
time industrial production in the USSR 
rose by 23 percent and in the United 
States by only 4,6 percent* The aver- 
age annual rate of increase in all the 
socialist countries amounted to 17 per- 
cent, and in the capitalist countries to 
3.6 percent. The average annual rate 
of increase in the USSR in that period 
amounted to 10.9 percent and in the 
United States to 2.3 percent. 

Socialism has wrought such, profound 
changes in all spheres of life in the 
people's democracies that today we 
can assert with legitimate pride that 
by now not only in the USSR but in 
all countries of the socialist camp the 
social-economic possibilities for the res- 
toration of capitalism have been liq- 
uidated. 

The world socialist system has en- 
tered a new stage of development. The 
C.P.S.U. Central Committee deemed it 
its duty to inform the world com- 
munist forum about the work of our 
party and to acquaint it with our im- 
mediate prospects. Our party is con- 
centrating its efforts on solution of 
tasks in the extensive construction oi 
a communist society. Chief among these 
tasks are creation of the material- 
technical base of communism, devel- 
opment on this foundation of commun- 
ist social relations, and molding the 
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man of the future communist society. 

The most important stage in the 
creation of the material-technical base 
of communism in our country is the 
seven-year plan. In the first two years 
of the seven-year plan industrial out* 
put, according to the target figures, 
had to increase 17 percent. In fact, 
however, it increased almost 23 per- 
cent, If the present rates are pre- 
served, industrial output will not in- 
crease 80 percent in seven years as 
envisaged in the plan, but will al- 
most double. This will mean that in- 
dustrial production in an amount of 
about 90 billion new rubles will be 
produced in excess of plan. 

To explain more clearly what this 
figure means, let me remind you that 
Vladimir Ilich Lenin reported with 
pride to the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International that our coun- 
try in 1922 for the first time had been 
able to invest 20 million rubles in 
heavy industry. You see how modest 
the figures of 1922 were and what 
possibilities we have today. 

In connection with this I want to 
say a few words about metallurgy, 
The seven-year plan has been drawn 
up in such a way that we must pro- 
duce 86 to 91 million tons of steel 
in 1965. Last year, we produced 65 
million tons, and a 6-mill ion-ton in- 
crease in the production of steel has 
been planned for 1961. This means 
that we will have to produce 71 mil- 
lion tons. 

If in subsequent years of the seven- 
year plan we insure the same increase 
as in 1961, then, by the end of 1965, 
95 million tons of steel could be pro* 
duced. But if future steel production 
increases at the same speed as in the 
first three years of the seven-year 
plan, production in 1965 could amount 
to 100 to 102 million tons. 

But at the moment we will not carry 
out a policy of developing ferrous 
metallurgy to the absolute limit. We 
will switch over part of the capital 
investment into agriculture and into 
light industry. It is impossible to build 
communism by offering only machines 
and ferrous and nonferrous metals. 
People should be able to eat properly 
and dress well, to have adequate 
housing conditions, and other material 
and cultural advantages. This is not a 
revision of our general line but a sensi- 
ble utilization of our material possi- 
bilities, 

When we were encircled by enemies 
our industry was weaker than that of 
capitalist countries, we economized in 



everything and, as Lenin said, even 
in schools. Now the situation is differ- 
ent; we have a powerful industry, and 
our armed forces have the most modern 
arms. Why should we deny ourselves 
things which people can enjoy without 
jeopardizing the further development 
of our socialist state? 

At the moment, the Central Com- 
mittee of the CP.S.U. and Soviet Gov- 
ernment are working on a general plan 
for the development of the economy of 
the Soviet Union for the years I960 to 
1980. Truly breathtaking prospects are 
opening up in the creation of the ma- 
terial and technical base of commu- 
nism and in raising the well-being of 
the people on the foundation of bring- 
ing to life the great predictions of 
our immortal leader and teacher V. L 
Lenin. 

Raising the culture of the popular 
masses is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of socialism. In 1959 there were 
2.2 million students in the USSR. The 
number of workers engaged in intel- 
lectual labor now exceeds 20 million. 
The number of persons with secondary 
and higher educational training has 
grown considerably among people en- 
gaged in physical labor. Before the 
revolution none of the workers and 
peasants had secondary training, let 
alone higher education. Now, accord- 
ing to the latest census, of the citizens 
of the Soviet Union engaged in physical 
labor 32 percent have secondary or 
higher education, (39?) percent among 
workers and 21 percent among kolk- 
hoz workers. 

All this shows convincingly that we 
have already scored very perceptible 
achievements in gradually eliminating 
substantial differences between physical 
and intellectual labor. 

The results of the very great cultural 
revolution which has taken place in 
our country have found vivid reflec- 
tion in the achievements of Soviet sci- 
ence. The whole world admires these 
achievements — three Soviet artificial 
earth satellites, an artificial sun satel- 
lite, our luniks and spaceships. In all 
this can be seen successes and advan- 
tages of the socialist system, the social- 
ist genius of the people building com- 
munism. 

The first stage of all-out construc- 
tion of communism encompassed by 
the seven-year plan is at the same time 
the decisive stage in the completion 
of the basic economic task of the 
USSR. Whereas in 1950 the Soviet 
Union produced less than 30 percent 
of the industrial output of the United 
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States, it now produces roughly 60 per- 
cent, As shown by calculations of 
economists, by 1965 the USSR will 
outstrip the United States in volume of 
production, and will outstrip the United 
States in per capita production by ap- 
proximately 1970. Alongside the Soviet 
people, the peoples of other socialist 
countries are also selflessly working to 
solve the basic economic task of so- 
cialism. 

The time is approaching when, in 
its share in world production, social- 
ism will take first place. Capitalism 
will have been dealt a defeat in the 
decisive sphere of human activity — 
the sphere of material production. 

Already as a result of fulfillment 
and overfulfilment of the seven-year 
plan, and of the high rate of develop- 
ment of the economies of the people s 
democracies, the countries of the world 
socialist system will be producing more 
than half of the world's entire indus- 
trial production. 

The victory of the USSR in economic 
competition with the United States, the 
victory of the whole socialist system over 
the capitalist system, will be the big- 
gest turning point in history, will exert 
a still more powerful, revolutionizing 
influence on the workers movement all 
over the world. Then, even to the 
greatest skeptics, it will become clear 
that it is only socialism that provides 
everything necessary for the happy life 
of man, and they will make their 
choice in favor of socialism. 

To win time in the economic con- 
test with capitalism is now the main 
thing. The quicker we increase eco- 
nomic construction, the stronger we 
are economically and politically, the 
greater will be the influence of the 
socialist camp on historical develop- 
ment, on the destiny of the world. 

In the statement of the conference 
the need is emphasized for steady im- 
provement of political and economic 
work, for constant perfection of the 
methods of leadership of the national 
economy, for scientifically backed so- 
cialist management. Our practice also 
confirms that a correct solution of 
these problems is quite important. We 
devote special attention to the prob- 
lems of leadership being solved with 
regard to objective conditions, with 
neither a quickening nor a slowing of 
the rate of development being allowed. 

In our country wide measures are 
being taken to place natural resources 
in the service of the construction of 
communism. Some 41 million hectares 
of virgin and waste lands have been 



reclaimed — an area in which several 
West European states' could be placed. 

The cascade of gigantic hydroelectric 
power stations has created an almost 
fully regulated flow of the great Rus- 
sian river Volga. The chain of still 
bigger hydroelectric power stations, 
notably the Bratsk GES, of over 4 mil- 
lion kilowatts capacity, forms the An- 
gara cascade. Still more majestic sta- 
tions of up to 5 million kilowatt ca- 
pacity will place the mighty Siberian 
Yenisey at the service of communist 
construction. 

In the center of the European USSR, 
excavation of one of the world's richest 
iron ore basins, the Kursk Magnetic 
Anomaly, has begun. Oil rigs are strid- 
ing ever further to the east. In pre- 
revolutionary Russia three-fourths of 
the oil was produced in the Baku area. 
Under Soviet rule the output of oil in 
Baku has mote than doubled. Never- 
theless in 1959 the share of Baku oil 
related to the whole output of oil in 
the USSR comprised less than 15 per- 
cent. 

The inexhaustible mineral wealth of 
Siberia, supplying our country with 
millions of tons of ferrous, nonferrous 
and rare metals, various mineral raw 
materials and industrial diamonds, is 
being discovered; millions of hectares 
of former drought land are being ir- 
rigated, and problems of diverting 
some larger northern rivers are being 
studied. 

These are only individual examples 
of what fruitful results are obtained 
when scientifically based methods of 
management make it possible to make 
full use of the creative possibilities of 
socialism. 

One of the most important integral 
parts in the work of the CP.SU. in 
the leadership of communist construc- 
tion is working out theoretical prob- 
lems raised by life. The practice of 
communist construction raises many 
such questions, which have no ready 
answers, We advance along unexplored 
paths in building communism. Man- 
kind still does not possess the complete 
theoretical background and the expe- 
dience of organizing all aspects of so- 
ciety's life under communism. 

Of course, Marxists are familiar with 
general laws and principles defining 
the way of life under communism, 
but at present knowledge alone of the 
general Jaws is insufficient. 

Communism has gone over from the- 
ory to direct practice. The party cor- 
rectly solves new tasks of communist 
construction because it regards Marx- 
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ism-Leninism not as frozen theory but 
as a creative teaching which is de- 
veloping without interruption. 

In solving the practical tasks of 
communist construction, our party is 
constantly engaged in the further de- 
velopemnt of Marxist-Leninist theory. 
The great Lenin teaches that revolu- 
tionary Marxist theory is inseparable 
from revolutionary practice, that the- 
ory and practice cooperate and supple- 
ment one another, and that theory 
illuminates the path of practice. 

Allow me to mention a number of 
theoretical problems dealt with by our 
party in recent years. These are the 
questions of the two stages of com- 
munism, of the transition from its first 
state to the second, higher stage. They 
are also the questions of the develop- 
ment of the production forces and pro- 
duction relations during the transition 
from socialism ro communism, of the 
development of the socialist state sys- 
tem into communist self-government, 
of communist education of the workers, 
etc I would like to dwell on some of 
these questions. 

With the advance toward commu- 
nism the direction of socialist economy 
grows more complicated. The relation- 
ship between the branches of this econ- 
omy and the economic areas of the 
country are assuming an increasingly 
tighter character. In this connection 
our party devotes much attention to 
the working out of problems of the 
management of national economy and 
of the improvement of planning, In 
1957 reorganization of the manage- 
ment of industry and building was 
carried out, branch ministries were 
liquidated, and sovnarkhozes were set 
up in economic administrative areas. 
The essence of this measure was to 
be found in the transfer of the actual 
direction of economic development to 
local areas, with the retention of cen- 
tralized planning. Consequently the 
principle of democratic centralism was 
further developed; this conforms to 
the Leninist tenet which holds that 
with the advance to communism and 
the rise in cultural standards of the 
people the management of production 
will be organized on a democratic 
basis .to an increasing extent. 

Further our party revealed the ways 
of the development of the kolkhoz 
and cooperative ownership on a nation- 
wide level, fusing them into one single 
communist ownership. The C.P.S.U. has 
worked out and has put into life a 
whole system of economic, political, 
and organizational measures aimed at 



the strengthening and all-round de- 
velopment of the kolkhoz system and 
kolkhoz and cooperative ownership, 
that is, the reorganization of the MTS 
the sale of machines to kolkhozes, the 
changes in the system of procurement 
of farm produce and of price policy, 
the help with cadres for the country- 
side, etc. 

Our party devotes much attention 
to the correct application of the so- 
cialist principle of distribution and to 
the transition in the future to the 
communist principle of distribution. It 
has shown the economic failure and 
the harmfulness of all manifestations 
of leveling and weakening of the prin- 
ciple of material incentive. As is well 
known, in the past we had cases of 
deviation from the principle of ma- 
terial incentive, particularly in agricul- 
ture, which caused serious damage to 
agricultural production and to the kolk- 
hoz system.' Contempt for the material 
requirements of the working people 
and the concentration of emphasis on 
enthusiasm and awareness, on social 
and moral forms of incentive and re- 
ward, hampered development of pro- 
duction and the raising of the living 
standards of the working people. 

This had negative internal and even 
international consequences, for 
it lowered the prestige of the kolkhoz 
system and gave food to the enemies 
of communism. We eliminated the 
shortcomings that were allowed to de- 
velop, and are bringing about consis- 
tent adherence to the principle "from 
everyone according to his abilities, to 
everyone according to his work." This 
principle is a general obligation to 
work. Its implementation is of enor- 
mous importance for raising labor pro- 
ductivity, increasing workers' skill, and 
for raising people with the communist 
attitude that work is the most vital 
necessity. At the same time, our party 
is concerned with combining both ma- 
terial and moral stimuli for work. As 
we progress toward communism the 
moral factor will constantly rise. It 
is of great importance already. 

The emergence and development of 
communist labor teams, shops, and en- 
terprises is an outstanding phenomenon 
of Soviet reality. A transition to the 
communist principle "distribution ac- 
cording to need'* will be implemented 
only when productive forces and labor 
productivity will have attained a level 
insuring the creation of an abundance 
of material goods, and when work will 
have become most vital to members of 
the society. 
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Now the main portion of national 
funds earmarked for consumption is 
distributed according to the amount 
of work. At the same time, a con- 
siderable portion of the needs of work- 
ing people is satisfied free of charge, 
Allocations for social and cultural un- 
dertakings, for popular education and 
medical services, which are enjoyed 
free by all the citizens, now amount 
to almost 25 billion rubles annually. 
Increasing public funds for personal 
consumption is regarded by us as a 
communist way of raising the living 
standards of working people. 

The party pays much attention to 
the critical questions concerning the 
socialist state. In our country, where 
exploiting classes ceased to exist a 
long time ago, a gradual dying off 
of the organs of state administration 
is taking place first of all among 
those who exercise the functions of 
compulsion. Our party is holding to a 
strict course in the further develop- 
ment of democracy, in the handing 
over of individual functions of state 
organs to public organizations, in the 
development of public foundations in 
every sphere of political y and cultural 
life, in the attraction of the broadest 
masses of working people in the ad- 
ministration of economy, in the safe- 
guarding of public order, in the strug* 
gk against violators of the law, and 
so forth. This course not only does 
not weaken but, on the contrary, 
strengthens socialist society and cor- 
responds to the prospects of the trans- 
formation of the socialist state into 
a communist public self-government. 

These and other questions concern- 
ing the theory and practice of build- 
ing communism will be reflected in 
the new program of the C.P.S.U. This 
program is being worked out at pres- 
ent. It will be discussed by the party 
and will be adopted at the forthcom- 
ing 22d congress of the party. 

The statement expresses the common 
concern of Marxist-Leninist parties for 
successful progress in every socialist 
country so that the tasks of socialist 
building may be solved correctly, in 
the interests of each country and the 
socialist camp as a whole. 

In this connection, the great signifi- 
cance of the collective experience of 
the socialist countries, accumulated on 
the basis of socialist building in dif- 
ferent countries, has been noted;' Our 
party attentively studies the experience 
of the fraternal parties of socialist 
countries, which aad much that is of 
value to the Marxist-Leninist theory 



of building the new society, Now col- 
lective experience in the building of 
socialism has been accumulated. This 
experience is a valuable property of the 
whole international communist move- 
ment. The study and correct use by 
all, the fraternal parties of collective 
experience are a most important con- 
dition for the development of each 
socialist country. 

In the part of the earth occupied 
by the world socialist system, the proto- 
type of a new society for all man- 
kind is being created. This places a 
particular responsibility on the com- 
munist parties of all the socialist coun- 
tries. Given correct political and eco- 
nomic leadership, taking into account 
both the general laws of the building 
' of socialism, the specific conditions of 
individual countries, and the special 
features and requirements of each stage 
of development, we can make even 
more active use of the advantages of 
socialism and we can attain fresh suc- 
cesses. 

The countries of the world socialist 
system are coming closer and closer 
together, strengthening their coopera- 
tion in all spheres of activity. This is 
a natural process. There are not and 
cannot be any insoluble contradictions 
between the socialist countries. The 
more highly developed and economical- 
ly powerful countries give unselfish, 
brotherly help to the economically un- 
developed. About 500 industrial enter- 
prises and installations have been built 
in the fraternal socialist countries with 
the help of the Soviet Union; loans 
and credits advanced by us to these 
countries total 7.8 billion new rubles. 

At the same time, we consider it 
our dury to point out that the fra- 
ternal countries of Socialism, in their 
turn, cooperate with the Soviet Union 
in the development of our economy. 
The world socialist system at the pres- 
ent time is an association (sovokup- 
nost) of the national economies of 
sovereign, independent countries. 

The growing strength of the links 
between the national economies of the 
socialist countries is a natural law 
of the development of the world so- 
cialist system. It can be said with 
justification that it is the line of 
strengthening the world socialist eco- 
nomic system which the further de- 
velopment of the socialist countries will 
follow, as shown by the statement that 
the Marxist-Leninist parties which are 
at the helm of leadership in these 
countries are unanimous in their de- 
sire to actively further this process. 
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They are jointly working for a proper 
solution of problems of specialization 
and cooperation of production, inter- 
national division of labor. Thus they 
contribute to a fuller utilization of 
the advantages offered by socialism. 

Coordination of national economic 
plans has become the basic form of 
combining the productive efforts of 
socialist countries at the present stage. 
It is in the interest of all countries 
to perfect this work, particularly in 
connection with the task of working 
out the long-term plan for the expan- 
sion of the national economies of so- 
cialist countries. The consolidation of 
the common economic base of the 
world socialist system, the creation of 
a material base for a more or less 
simultaneous transition of the peoples 
of the socialist system to communism 
will be achieved more rapidly to the 
degree that the internal resources t of 
each country are fully mobilized with- 
in this system, to the degree that the 
advantages of the socialist interna- 
tional division of labor are used more 
adequately. It is on this basis that 
the balancing of the levels of economic 
expansion is taking place. 

By solving the task of gradually 
overcoming the differences which have 
arisen in the course of history in the 
levels of economic development, we 
are showing to the peoples of the 
whole world the communist way toward 
liquidation of economic and cultural 
backwardness to which they have been 
doomed by imperialism. 

The effectiveness of this was first 
demonstrated by the example of cer- 
tain central Asian and Caucasian 
peoples, backward in the past, who 
when greatly assisted by the more 
advanced socialist nations, notably by 
the Russian nation, quickly overcame 
their backwardness and have now taken 
their place in the ranks of the in- 
dustrially developed regions of the coun- 
try. This process is now taking place 
within the whole socialist system. 

The common duty is to continue 
in every way to strengthen the solidar- 
ity, unity, collaboration, and mutual 
aid of socialist countries. The state- 
ment of the conference says communist 
and workers parties are tirelessly rear- 
ing workers in the spirit of socialist 
internationalism, in the intolerance of 
all manifestations of nationalism and 
chauvinism, in the solidarity and unity 
of communist and workers parties. In 
their fidelity to the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching the peoples of the socialist 
countries have the main source of the 



strength and invincibility of each so- 
cialist country and of the socialist 
camp as a whole. 

The communist and workers parties 
have defined the correct principles, 
those in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism and 
of interrelationship of socialist coun- 
tries and nations. Of course, in so new 
and major a matter individual short- 
comings and some rough edges are 
unavoidable. The socialist common- 
wealth, however, is characterized not 
by these shortcomings of a private 
nature, but by the essentially inter- 
nationalist nature of socialism, the in- 
ternationalist policy of the fraternal 
parties and countries, and the world- 
historic successes achieved because of 
it. 

Regarding the shortcomings, we must 
remove them, being guided by the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, inter- 
national solidarity, and fraternal friend- 
ship, keeping as the main aim the 
solidarity of the socialist camp. The 
Soviet Union has always sacredly ful- 
filled and is fulfilling its international 
duty, placing the unity of countries of 
the socialist camp, of the international 
communist movement, above all else. 
Our communist party will continue to 
adhere to this, its immutable policy. 

The further solidarity of socialist 
countries on principles of Marxism- 
Leninism will create still greater pos- 
sibilities for solving the most important 
problems of the present time in a new 
manner, in the interests of peace, democ- 
racy, and socialism. 

The prevention of a new war is 
the question of all questions; 

Comrades, questions of war and peace 
were at the center of attention at 
the conference. The participants were 
.fully aware that the problem of pre- 
venting a global thermonuclear war 
is the most burning and vital prob- 
lem for mankind. V. I. Lenin pointed 
out that since World War I the ques- 
tion of war and peace has become the 
cardinal question in the entire policy 
of all countries on earth, a question 
of life and death for tens of millions 
of people. These words of Lenin re- 
sound with increased force m our days, 
when an application of the new means 
of mass destruction threatens unprece- 
dented devastation and the death of 
hundreds of millions of people. 

There is now no more urgent task 
than the prevention of such a catas- 
trophe. The conference has discovered 
and outlined ways of using even more 
effectively the new opportunities of 
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preventing a world war which emerged 
as a result of the formation of the 
socialist camp, the growth of its might, 
and the new balance of power. The 
peoples believe that communists will 
use the entire might of the socialist 
system and the increased strength of 
the international working class to de- 
liver mankind from the horrors of war, 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin considered 
that the historic mission of the work- 
ing class and its communist vanguard 
consisted not only in abolishing the 
oppression of exploitation, poverty, and 
lack of rights, but in ridding man- 
kind of bloody wars. 

V. I. Lenin nurtured our party in 
a spirit of implacable struggle against 
imperialism, for stable peace and 
friendship among all peoples. These 
principles have always been and con- 
tinue to be the essence of our foreign 
policy, Our party remembers Lenin's 
words to the effect that while dying 
and disintegrating, capitalism is still 
capable of causing great calamities to 
mankind. The party always maintains 
the greatest vigilance regarding the 
danger emanating from imperialism. It 
nurtures the Soviet people in this spirit 
and does everything necessary to make 
it impossible for the enemy ever to 
catch us unawares. 

We warn of a threat of war in 
order to raise the vigilance and en- 
ergy of the peoples and to mobilize 
them for the struggle to prevent world 
war. The attitude of the C.P.S.U. toward 
problems of war and peace are gen- 
erally known. It has been more than 
once expounded in decisions of con- 
gresses and in other documents of our 
party, 

Wars have followed the division of 
the society into classes, i.e., the basis 
for the beginning of all wars will be 
finally eliminated only when the divi- 
sion of the society into hostile an- 
tagonistic classes is abolished. The 
victory of the working class through- 
out the world and the victory of so- 
cialism will bring about the removal 
of all social and national causes of 
the outbreak of wars, and mankind 
will be able to rid itself forever of 
that dreadful plight. 

In modern conditions the following 
categories of wars should be distin- 
guished: World wars, local wars, libera- 
tion wars, and popular uprisings. This 
is necessary to work out the correct 
tactics with regard to these wars. 

Let us begin with the question of 
world wars. Communists are the most 
determined opponents of world wars, 



just as they are generally opponent* 
of wars among states. These wars are 
needed only by imperialists to seize 
the territories of others, and to en- 
slave and plunder other peoples. Be- 
fore the formation of the world so- 
cialist camp the working class had 
no opportunity to make a determining 
impact on the solution of the question 
of whether there should or should not 
be world wars. In these conditions the 
best representatives of the working class 
raised the slogan of turning imperialist 
wars into civil wars, or to exploit the 
situation that had arisen to seize power. 
This kind of situation arose during 
the World War I and was classically 
used by the Bolshevik Party and Lenin. 
In our times different conditions have 
developed, The world socialist camp 
is making an ever-growing impact, 
through its economic might and its 
armed forces, on the solution of prob- 
lems of war and peace. 

Of course, there also are among 
the imperialist countries acute contra- 
dictions and antagonisms, as well as 
the desire to profit at the expense 
of others who are weaker; yet im- 
perialists now must keep an eye on 
the Soviet Union and the whole so- 
cialist camp, and are afraid of start- 
ing wars among themselves. They are 
trying to play down their differences; 
they have set up military blocs in 
which they have involved many capitalist 
countries. Although these blocs are be- 
ing torn by internal struggle, their 
members — as they themselves say — 
are united in their hatred of com- 
munism and, of course, by the nature 
and aspirations of imperialism. 

In present conditions, the most prob- 
able wars are wars among capitalist 
and imperialist countries, and this too 
should not be ruled out, 

Wars are chiefly prepared by im- 
perialists against socialist countries, and 
in the first place against the Soviet 
Union as the most powerful of the 
socialist states. Imperialists would wish 
to undermine our might and thus re- 
establish the former domination of 
monopolistic capital. The task is to 
create impassable obstacles against the 
unleashing of wars by imperialists. We 
possess increasing possibilities for plac- 
ing obstacles in the path of the war* 
mongers. Consequently, we can fore- 
stall the outbreak of a world war. 

Of course, as yet we are unable to 
completely exclude the possiblity of 
wars, for the imperialist states exist, 
However, the unleashing of wars has 
become a much more complicated busi- 
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ness for the imperialists than it was 
before the emergence of the mighty 
socialist camp. Imperialists can un- 
leash a war, but they must think hard 
about the consequences. 

I already said that even if the crazy 
Hitler had realized what a devastat- 
ing rout was in store for his bloody 
gamble and had seen that he would 
have to commit suicide, he would have 
thought twice before starting a war 
against the Soviet Union. Then there 
were but two socialist countries, the 
Soviet Union and the Mongolian 
People's Republic, and yet we routed 
the aggressors, having also exploited 
the contradictions between imperialist 
states. 

The picture now is quite different: 
the socialist countries, which represent 
a mighty force, now oppose the im- 
perialist camp. It would be a mistake 
to minimize the strength of the so- 
cialist camp and its influence on 
the course of world events and thus 
on the solution of the question of 
whether wars will take place. In con- 
ditions where a mighty socialist camp 
exists, possessing powerful armed forces, 
the peoples, by mobilization of all 
their forces for active struggle against 
the warmongering imperialists, can in- 
disputably prevent war and thus in- 
sure peaceful coexistence. 

A word or two about local wars. A 
lot is being said nowadays in the im- 
perialist camp about local wars, and 
they are even making small -caliber 
atomic weapons for use in such wars; 
a special theory of local wars has 
been concocted. Is this fortuitous? Of 
course not. Certain imperialist circles, 
fearing that world war migh. end in 
the complete collapse of capitalism, 
are putting their money on unleashing 
local wars. 

There have been local wars and 
they may occur again in the future, 
but opportunities for imperialists to 
unleash these wars too are becoming 
fewer and fewer. A small imperialist 
war, regardless of which imperialist 
begins it, may grow into a world 
thermonuclear rocket war. We must 
therefore combat both world wars and 
local wars. 

As an example of a local war un- 
leashed by the imperialists, we may 
take the Anglo-French-Israeli aggres- 
sion against Egypt. They wanted to 
strangle Egypt and thus intimidate the 
Arab countries struggling for inde- 
pendence, and also to frighten the 
other peoples of Asia and Africa. 
British statesmen, including Eden, spoke 



quite openly .of their desire to deal 
summarily with Egypt when we were 
in London. We told them frankly: If 
you start a war, you will lose it; we 
will not remain neutral. When that 
war started, the United Nations for- 
mally condemned it, but this did not 
worry the aggressors and they went 
on with their dirty deed and even 
thought they had almost achieved their 
ends. The Soviet Union and the whole 
socialist camp came to the defense of 
Egypt. The Soviet Government's stark 
warning to Eden and Guy Mollet 
stopped the war. The local war, the 
venture in Egypt, failed miserably. 

This was in 1956, when the balance 
of power between the countries of 
socialism and the countries of imperial- 
ism was not the same as it is today. 
We were not as mighty then as we 
are today. In addition, the rulers of 
Britain, France, and Israel reckoned 
on being able to utilize the difficulties 
which had arisen in Hungary and 
Poland. Spokesmen of imperialist states 
were whispering into our ears: You 
have your difficulties in Hungary, we 
have ours in Egypt; therefore do not 
interfere in our affairs. Yet we gave 
a due reply to these whispers. We 
did not shut our eyes to their bandit 
deeds, We interferred and stopped 
their aggression. Here is an example of 
how a local war started by the im- 
perialist was stopped as a result of 
the interference by the Soviet Union 
and the entire socialist camp. 

I have already said that local wars 
are also not excluded in the future. 
Therefore, our task is to be always 
on guard, mobilizing both the forces 
of the socialist camp and the peoples 
of the world, all the peace-loving forces, 
for prevention of aggressive wars. If 
the peoples of all countries are united 
and mobilized, if they wage a tire- 
less struggle, uniting their efforts both 
inside each country and on a world 
scale, wars can be averted. 

Now a word about national libera- 
tion wars. The armed struggle by the 
Vietnamese people or the war of the 
Algerian people, which is already in 
its seventh year, serve as the latest 
examples of such wars. Thece wars 
began as an uprising by the colonial 
peoples against their oppressors and 
changed into guerilla warfare, (Libera- 
tion wars will continue to exist as 
long as imperialism exists, as long as 
colonialism exists. These are revolu- 
tionary wars. Such wars are not only 
admissible but inevitable^ since tk* 
colonialists do not grant independence 
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voluntarily. Therefore, the peoples can 
attain their freedom and independence 
only by struggle, including armed 
struggle. 

How is it that the U.S. imperialists, 
while desirous of helping the French 
colonialists in every way, decided 
against direct intervention in the war 
in Vietnam? They did not intervene 
because they knew that if they did 
help France with armed forces, Vietnam 
would get relevant aid from China, 
the Soviet Union, and other socialist 
countries, which could lead to a world 
war. The outcome of the war is known* 
North Vietnam was victorious. 

At present, a similar war is taking 
place in Algeria. What kind of war 
is it? It is the uprising of the Arab 
people in Algeria against French colo- 
nizers. It is being conducted in the 
form of a partisan war. The imperialists 
in the United States and Britain render 
assistance to their French allies with 
arms. Moreover, they have allowed 
France, a participant in NATO, to 
transfer its troops from Europe for 
the struggle against the Algerian 
people. 

The Algerian people, too, receive 
assistance from neighboring and other 
countries that sympathize with their 
peace-loving aspirations. But it is a 
liberation war of a people for its in- 
dependence, it is a sacred war. We 
recognize such wars, we help and will 
help the peoples striving for their 
independence. 

Or let us take Cuba's example. A 
war took place there too. But it also 
started as an uprising against the in- 
ternal tyrannical regime supported by 
U.S. imperialism. Batista was a protege 
of the United States, The latter render- 
ed active assistance to him. However, 
the United States did not interfere 
in that war directly with its armed 
forces. The Cuban people, under the 
leadership of Fidel Castro, have won. 
fiCan such wars flare up in the 
future? They can. Can there be such 
uprisings? There can. But these are 
wars which are national uprisings. In 
other words, can conditions be created 
where a people will lose their patience 
and rise in arms? They can, What is 
the attitude of the Marixsts toward 
such uprisings? A most positive one. 
These uprisings must not be identified 
with wars among states, with local 
wars, since in these uprisings the 
people are fighting for implementation 
of their right for self-determination, 
for independent social and national 
development. These are uprisings against 



rotten reactionary regimes, against the 
colonizers. The communists fully sup- 
port such just wars and march in the 
front rank with the peoples waging 
liberation strugg les, J 

Comrades, maTBand has come close 
to the historic point where it can 
solve all problems which were beyond 
the strength of former generations. 
This also concerns the most vital issue, 
the prevention of a world war. The 
working class, which already leads a 
large part of the world — and the time 
will come when it will lead the 
whole world — cannot allow the forces 
doomed to ruin to drag hundreds of 
millions if people to the grave with 
them. 

A world war in present conditions 
would be a rocket and nuclear war, 
the most destructive war in history. 
Among hydrogen bombs already tested 
are those in which the power of one 
bomb exceeds by several times the 
force of all explosives used during 
the World War II — and even during 
all of mankind's existence. According 
to scientific calculations, the explosion 
of a single hydrogen bomb in an in- 
dustrial area can destroy up to 1.5 
million people, and cause death from 
radiation to another 400,000. 

Even a medium-sized hydrogen bomb 
is sufficient to wipe a large town 
off the face of the earth. British 
scientists have concluded that four 
megaton bombs, one each for London, 
Birmingham, Lancashire, and York- 
shire would destroy at least 20 million 
people. According to data submitted to 
the Senate by American experts, losses 
after 24 hours of nuclear war are 
expected to total 50 to 75 million 
people. 

Pauling, a well-known American sci- 
entist, states: The areas likely to suffer 
strong nuclear blows are inhabited by 
about 1 billion people. In 60 days 
from the moment of atomic attack, 
500 to 750 million people could perish, 
Nuclear war would also bring innumer- 
able hardships to the peoples of thosfc 
countries not directly subjected to 
bombing; in particular, many millions 
would perish as a result of the lethal 
consequences of radiation. 

We know that if the imperialist 
madmen unleash a world war capital- 
ism would be wiped out and annihilated 
by the peoples. But we are resolutely 
opposed to war, fim of all because 
we are concerned for the destiny of 
mankind, its present and its future. 
We know that in the event of war 
it is the working people and their 
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vanguard, the working class, that would 
suffer most. We remember how Vladi- 
mir Ilich Lenin formulated the ques- 
tion of the destiny of the working 
class. As early as in the first few 
years after the revolution, when the 
world's first state of workers and 
peasants was in a state of siege, Ilich 
taught that if we save the working 
man, the main producing force of man- 
kind, we will save everything, but we 
will perish if we fail to save him. 

Now there is more than one worker- 
peasant state in the world, there is 
an entire system of socialist states. 
Our duty to history is to insure peace 
and peaceful development of this great 
offspring of the international working 
class and to protect the peoples of 
all countries from another destructive 
war. The victory of socialism through- 
out the world, which is inevitable be- 
cause of the laws of historic develop- 
ment, is now near. For this victory, 
wars among states are not necessary. 

A sober appraisal of the inevitable 
consequences of nuclear war is the 
indispensable condition for a persistent 
pursuance of a policy of preventing 
war and of mobilizing the masses for 
the solution of this task. 

After all, the very appreciation of 
the threat of devastating war strengthens 
the will of the masses to struggle 
against war. Therefore it is essential 
to warn the masses of the most dan- 
gerous consequences of a new world 
war and, thereby, to rouse the sacred 
wrath of the peoples against those 
who are preparing this crime. 

The possibility of preventing war 
is not something like a gift. Peace 
cannot be begged for; it can only be 
assured by active purposeful struggle. 
That is why we have waged and will 
wage such a struggle. 

The entire foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union is directed toward the 
strengthening of peace. The growing 
might of our state has been used 
by us and will in the future be used * 
not to threaten anyone, not to fan 
the fear of war, but to steadfastly 
pursue a policy of struggle against 
the danger of war, for the prevention 
of a world war. We have been and 
are prompted by the desire to main- 
tain and strengthen friendly relations 
with all peoples in the interests of 
peace, on the basis of the principles 
of peaceful coexistence. 

Comrades, life itself bears out the 
correctness of the Leninist policy of 
peaceful coexistence of states with 
diverse social systems, consistently pur- 



sued by the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries. Our party con- 
siders the policy of peaceful coexistence, 
which has 'been handed down to us 
by Lenin, to be the general line of 
our foreign policy. Peaceful coexistence 
is the high road of international re- 
lations between socialist and capitalist 
countries. The consistent implementa- 
tion of the policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence strengthens the position of the 
world socialist system, promotes the 
growth of its economic might, its in- 
ternational prestige and influence 
among the people s masses, and creates 
for it favorable foreign-political pos- 
sibilities in peaceful competition with 
capitalism. 

Because the countries of the socialist 
camp are putting into effect a correct 
policy, a policy of active struggle 
against the imperialist warmongers, the 
prestige of the Soviet Union and of 
all socialist countries has risen to an 
unprecedented height. It is, after all, 
a fact that countries of socialism now 
have very good international positions. 

The prestige of fraternal parties in 
the capitalist states, operating in par- 
ticularly difficult conditions, is also 
growing from day to day. The world 
today acknowledges that the active, 
effective, influential foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union, of all socialist coun- 
tries, draws to the side of peace and 
socialism more and more millions of 
people. 

The policy of actively struggling for 
peace has imparted dynamic force to 
the foreign policy acts of the socialist 
countries. In recent years, the initiative 
in the international arena has been 
in the hands of the Soviet Union, the 
socialist countries, while the imperialists 
states and their governments defend 
themselves with their backs to ^ the 
wall their prestige and foreign political 
stock have never been so low. 

Peaceful coexistence helps to develop 
the forces of progress, the forces 
struggling for socialism, and in capi- 
talist countries it facilitates the activi- 
ties of communist parties and other 
progressive organizations of the work- 
ing class. It facilitates the struggle 
the people wage against aggressive 
military blocs, against foreign military 
bases. It helps the national liberation 
movement to gain successes. 

Thus,ftSe policy of peaceful co- 
existence, as regards its social con- 
tent, is a form of intense economic, 
political, and ideological struggle of 
the proletariat against the aggressive 
forces of imperialism in the interna- 
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tional arena. 

The struggle against imperialism can 
be successful only if its aggressive 
acts are resolutely rebuffed. Verbal 
exhortation will not contain the im- 
perialist adventurers. There is only 
one way of bringing imperialism to 
heel, the unflagging consolidation of 
the economic, political, and military 
might of the socialist states, an all-out 
unification and consolidation of the 
world revolutionary movement and the 
mobilization of the broad popular 
masses for the struggle to prevent 
the danger of war. 

The C.P.S.U. and Soviet Government 
will continue with determination to do 
everything to enhance the military 
might of our country, since the im- 
perialists continue the arms race. In 
rebuffing the aggressive actions of inv 
perialism, our party and government 
display firmness and presence of mind. 
We always seek to direct the develop- 
ment of events in a way which insures 
that, while defending the interests of 
the socialist camp, we do not provide 
the imperialist provacateurs with a 
chance to unleash a new world war. 

We set ourselves the task of ex- 
posing the aggressive essence of all 
military-political alignments of the im- 
perialists like NATO, SEATO, and 
CENTO, of seeking their isolation and 
ultimate liquidation. We have repeated- 
ly stated that in those circumstances 
we are willing to terminate the War- 
saw Treaty. All peoples in the world 
gain from the liquidation of military 
alignments. This would be a most 
important concrete contribution to the 
consolidation of peace, improvement of 
the international atmosphere, and a 
major success of the policy of peace- 
ful coexistence. In spite of all their 
efforts the imperialists lately have not 
succeeded in involving a single new 
state in their military alignments. It 
is significant that all new independent 
states have declared their intention to 
pursue a policy of nonpamcipation in 
military blocs. 

The struggle against the revival of 
German militarism is of particular im- 
portance for the consolidation of peace 
in Europe, and not only in Europe. 

The Soviet Union is waging this 
struggle together with the GDR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other socialist coun- 
tries in various directions. The most 
important of these is the struggle for 
a peace treaty. 

The program of peaceful German 
settlement submitted by socialist states 
and the solution on this basis of the 



question of West Berlin have to a 
great extent assisted in exposing the 
aggressive circles of the United States, 
the German Federal Republic, and 
other NATO participants as opponents 
of a relaxation of tension. 

The international positions of the 
GDR— -the outpost of socialism in West- 
ern Europe — have become stronger. 
The positions of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France have turned 
out to be particularly vulnerable in 
West Berlin. These powers are still 
trying to cling to the old statutes. 
They cannot fail to understand that 
sooner or later an end will come to 
the occupational regime in this city. 
It is essential to continue, step by 
step, to bring the aggressive imperial- 
ist circles to their senses, to compel 
them to take the actual position into 
account. If they are stubborn, we will 
adopt decisive measures. We will con- 
clude a peace treaty with the GDR 
because we are fully determined to in- 
sure the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany at last, to do away 
with the occupational regime in West 
Berlin, and, thus, to eradicate this 
splinter from the heart of Europe. 

Comrades, if the problem of all prob- 
lems of our time is that of averting 
a new war, the most radical way of 
solving it is disarmament. The con- 
ference of representatives of Marxist- 
Leninist parties has declared that the 
implementation of the program of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, put 
forward by the Soviet Union, could 
be of historic significance for the des- 
tiny of mankind. Our struggle for dis- 
armament is not a tactical move. We 
sincerely want disarmament. Here we 
stand fully on the positions of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. At the end of the last 
century, Engels indicated that disarma- 
ment was possible and qualified it as 
a "guarantee of peace." In our time 
the slogan of disarmament was first 
put forward as a practical task by 
Vladimir Ilich Lenin and the first Soviet 
proposals on full or partial disarmament 
— if the capitalists will not agree on 
full disarmament — were submitted at 
the Genoa conference. 

The struggle for disarmament is the 
most important factor for averting war. 
It is an effective struggle against im- 
perialism. In such a struggle the so- 
cialist amp has the majority of man* 
kind on its side. The ideals of peace 
and progress are our vital ideals. After 
all, the constituent manifesto of the 
First International, written by Marx, 
contained an appeal that the simple 
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laws of morality and justice, which 
ought to guide private individuals, 
should become the highest laws in re- 
lations between nations. 

When we raise the slogan of the 
struggle for peace without weapons 
and without war, we naturally take 
into account that under modern con- 
ditions, while two different world so- 
cial systems exist, there still are in 
the imperialist camp some forces, and 
quite considerable ones at that, which 
not only do support this slogan but 
fight against it. 

The question of the struggle for 
communism is a class struggle, but 
in the struggle for peace not only 
the forces of the working class, peas- 
antry, and petty bourgeoise can be 
united, but even the part of the 
bourgeoisie which sees the real danger 
of thermonuclear war. 

Consequently the slogan of the strug- 
gle for peace does not contradict the 
slogan of the struggle for commu- 
nism. These two slogans harmonize 
with each other because in the eyes 
of the broad masses of people com- 
munism acts as a force capable of 
saving mankind from the horrors of 
modem destructive rocket-nuclear war, 
and imperialism is being associated 
in the minds of the masses with war 
more and more, as a system which 
engenders wars. Therefore, the slogan 
of the struggle for peace appears as 
a satellite of the slogan of the strug- 
gle for communism. As correctly stated 
in the statement, the movement of 
peace partisans is the broadest move- 
ment of modern times, embracing 
people of different political and re- 
ligious views, belonging to different 
classes of society, but united by the 
noble endeavor to prevent new wars 
and to insure lasting peace. 

Among the people who fight for 
peace, there are representatives of 
various social strata, various political 
opinions, and religions outlooks- The 
struggle for disarmament is an active 
struggle against imperialism, for re- 
stricting its military potentialities. 
Peoples must do everything to achieve 
the prohibition and destruction of atomic 
weapons and all other mass destruc- 
tion weapons. Peace will then be in- 
sured and there will open before 
peoples the most favorable prospects 
for organizing their lives in accordance 
with their aspirations and interests. 

The primary condition of progress 
in disarmament is the mobilisation of 
the broadest masses of people and 
their increasing pressure on imperialist 



governments. In the capitalist ^ camp, 
policy regarding socialist countries fol- 
lows two trends: a militant-aggressive 
trend, and a moderate-sober trend. 

Vladimir Ilich Lenin pointed out the 
necessity for establishing contacts with 
those circles of the bourgeoisie which 
gravitate toward pacifism, even if it 
should be of the poorest quality. He 
said that in the struggle for the pres- 
ervation of peace we must also use 
prudent representatives of the bour- 
geoisie. 

The correctness of these words is 
confirmed by the events of our times, 
too. Among the ruling classes of the 
imperialist camp a fear for the future 
of capitalism prevails. 

The most reactionary circles are 
lowing increasing nervousness and a 
tendency toward adventurism and ag- 
gression, which they hope will help 
improve the shaken state of their af- 
fairs. At the same time, among the 
ruling circles in those countries there 
are also forces which understand the 
danger of a new war to capitalism 
itself. Hence there are two tendencies: 
one as aiming at war, and the second 
at accepting the idea of peaceful co- 
existence in some form. 

The socialist states in their policy 
take these two tendencies into con- 
sideration. They strive for negotiations 
and agreements with the capitalist 
countries on the basis of constructive 
proposals. They endeavor to develop 
personal contacts among statesmen of 
socialist and capitalist states. It is also 
essential in the future to make use 
of every opportunity to expose the 
supporters of the cold war, the sup- 
porters of the arms race, to show 
to the popular masses that the so- 
cialist countries are sincerely waging 
the struggle to insure universal peace. 

The awareness is becoming stronger 
among all peoples that it is the com- 
munists who arc for the building of 
relations among states on the basis 
of peaceful coexistence, that it is they 
who are the most ardent and consistent 
fighters for peace. We can be proud 
of the fact that the peoples' notion 
of peace and communism are all the 
more being identified as a single unit. 

The communists feel that if all prog- 
ressive and peace-loving forces of our 
times, countries belonging to the so- 
cialist system, the international work- 
ing class, the national liberation move- 
ment, young national states and all 
countries opposing war, all peace par- 
tisans, will wage a resolute struggle 
against the danger of war, they can 
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tie the hands of warmongers and pre- 
vent a new world war catastrophe, 
It is essential day by day to enlist 
in the struggle for peace new strata 
of the population, eliminating a passive 
attitude which unfortunately is to be 
found among some social strata in 
bourgeois states. The struggle against 
the danger of a new world war must 
be developed without waiting for the 
full fall of atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
the statement stresses. 

One of the decisive sources of the 
moral strength of communism, of its 
great influence on the masses, is that 
it comes forth as a standard-bearer 
in the struggle for peace. It is the 
banner of peace that enables us to 
rally the broadest popular masses 
around us. If we carry high the banner 
of peace, we shall score even greater 
successes. 

The communists regard it their 
sacred duty to make full use of all 
possibilities created for the peoples by 
the present era to curb the bellicose 
forces of imperialism, to prevent a 
new war. 

The present international communist 
and workers movement has attained 
such might and organization that it 
poses for itself the practical task of 
delivering mankind from the calamities 
of a new war. The statement of the 
conference says: The communists see 
their historical mission not only in 
abolition of exploitation and poverty 
all over the world and in excluding 
forever the possibility of any war in 
the life of human society, but in de- 
livering mankind in the current era 
from the nightmare of a new world 
war, The communist parties in all 
countries will devote all their strength 
and energy to the realization of this 
great historic mission. 

Liquidation of colonialism and ways 
for the further development of coun- 
tries which have liberated themselves: 

Comrades, the peoples which achieved 
national independence have become 
a new and powerful force in the 
struggle for peace and social prog- 
ress. The national liberation movement 
deals more and more blows against 
imperialism, helps consolidation of 
peace, contributes to speeding man- 
kind's development along the path of 
social progress. Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are now the most important 
centers of revolutionary struggle against 
-imperialism. In the postwar period 
about ^CPtountries^ won national in- 
dependence. Almost? 1.5 billion people 
have wrenched themselves out of co- 



lonial slavery. 

The conference has correctly pointed 
out that the crumbling of the system 
of colonial slavery under the, pressure 
of the national liberation movement 
is the second phenomenon of historic 
importance after the formation of the 
world system of socialism. 

New remarkable pages are opening 
in the history of mankind. It is easy 
to imagine what majestic deeds these 
peoples will perform after they com- 
pletely evict the imperialists from their 
countries, when they feel that they 
are masters of their own fate. 

This vastly multiplies the progressive 
forces of mankind. For example take 
Asia, this ancient cradle of civilization. 
What inexhaustible strength lies hid- 
den in the peoples of this continent! 
And will the Arab people with their 
heroic traditions, and all the peoples 
of the Middle East, which have already 
freed or are freeing themselves from 
political and economic dependence on 
imperialism, play any lesser role in 
the solution of tasks now facing man- 
kind? 

A remarkable phenomenon of our 
time is the awakening of the peoples 
of Africa. Dozens of states in north and 
and central Africa have already achieved 
independence. The south of Africa is 
seething and there is no doubt that 
the fascist prisons in the Union of 
South Africa will collapse, that Rhodesia, 
Uganda, and other parts of Africa 
will become free. 

The forces of the national liberation 
movement are greatly increasing owing 
to the fact that one more front of 
active struggle against American im- 
perialism has been formed in recent 
years. Latin America has become this 
front. Until recently that vast con- 
tinent was identified by one concept: 
America. This concept greatly expressed 
its substance: Latin America was bound 
hand and foot by Yankee imperialism. 

By their struggle, the Latin Amer- 
ican peoples are showing that the 
American continent is not an append- 
age of the United States. Latin America 
is reminiscent of an active volcano: 
the lava of the liberation struggle has 
swept away dictatorial regimes in a 
number of Latin American countries. 

The whole world has heard the 
thunder of the heroic Cuban revolu- 
tion. The Cuban revolution is not only 
repelling the onslaught of the im- 
perialists; it is going deeper and 
broader, marking a new, higher stage 
of the national liberation struggle, 
with people coming to power, with 
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the people themselves becoming masters 
of their own wealth, solidarity with 
revolutionary Cuba is the duty not only 
of the people of Latin America; it 
is also the duty of the socialist coun- 
tries, of the entire international com- 
munist movement, the proletariat of 
all areas of the world. 

The national liberation movement is 
an anti-imperialist movement. With the 
collapse of the colonial system, im- 
perialism has become considerably 
weaker. Vast territories, tremendous 
masses of people, have already ceased 
or are ceasing to serve as its reserve, 
a source of cheap raw material and 
cannon fodder. Asian, African, and 
Latin American countries, with the 
support of the socialist states and all 
international progressive forces, are 
more and more often defeating the 
imperialist powers and coalitions. 

We gladly welcomed in Moscow the 
participants of the conference from 
the fraternal communist parties of 
countries of Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, stalwart fighters for the inde- 
pendence and free development of 
peoples. Now communist parties are 
functioning in nearly 50 countries of 
these continents. This has broadened 
the sphere of influence of the com- 
munist movement, given it a truly 
worldwide character. 

V, I. Lenin, speaking in 1919 at 
the Second All-Russian Congress of 
the Communist Organizations of the 
Peoples of the East, said: If the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks succeeded in making 
a breach in the old imperialism, to 
take upon themselves the extraordinar- 
ily difficult but extraordinarily noble 
task of creating new revolutionary 
ways, then you — representatives of the 
working masses of the East — are faced 
with still a greater and newer task. 

Lenin saw this task in awakening 
the revolutionary activity, independent 
action, and organization of the work* 
ing masses irrespective of the level 
at which they are in applying com- 
munist teaching to the specific con- 
ditions in their countries, merging in 
the common struggle with proletarians 
of other countries. 

When Lenin put forward this task, 
it had not yet been executed in prac- 
tice anywhere, and the way it could 
be executed in concrete form could 
nor be learned from any book. Now 
the communist parties of the countries 
struggling for national independence, 
or those that have already attained 
it, exist under immeasurably more fa- 
vorable conditions, for there is the 



gigantic experience of the application 
of the theory of Marxism-Leninism 
in the conditions of countries and areas 
which had been doomed by capitalism 
to backwardness for ages to come. 
This experience, amassed by the world 
communist movement is a rich treasure 
house for all communists. The correct 
application of this experience, the cor- 
rect determination of which policy 
should be pursued, naturally can be 
done only by the actual party function- 
ing in the given country. 

These parties have concentrated their 
attention on what is most important: 
how to approach their own peoples 
comctly, to convince the broadest 
masses that their best future is in- 
dissolubly connected with the struggle 
against imperialism and reactionary 
internal forces, and also how to 
strengthen international solidarity be- 
tween socialist states and the com- 
munist advance guard of the world 
to toilers. The renovation of the world 
on the principles of freedom, democ- 
racy, and socialism in which we are 
participating is a great historic process 
in which various revolutionary and 
democratic movements unite and work 
in concert under the determining in- 
fluence of socialist revolutions. 

The successes of the national libera- 
tion movement are to a great extent 
conditioned by the victories of socialism 
and, in their turn, strengthen the in- 
ternational positions of socialism m the 
struggle against imperialism. The policy 
of the communist parties and socialist 
states aimed at strengthening the close 
union with the peoples struggling for 
their independence or those who have 
already achieved it, is based on this 
truly Leninist understanding of these 
historical processes. 

Bourgeois and revisionist politicians 
allege that the development of the 
national liberation movement is inde- 
pendent of the working class struggle 
for socialism, independent of the so- 
cialist states' support, that it is the 
colonizers who grant freedom to the 
peoples of former colonial countries. 
Such inventions are launched to isolate 
the young independent states from the 
socialist camp, to prove that on the 
international stage they should, al- 
legedly, play the part of some kind 
of third force and not oppose im- 
perialism. 

Is it necessary to mention that such 
reasoning is downright charlatanism? 
It is a historical fact that before the 
victory of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution nations were not able to^ 
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break the shackles of colonialism. His- 
tory has proved that without the es- 
tablishment of socialism, if only in a 
part of the world, there could have 
been no question of the abolition of 
colonialism. The imperialist powers, 
primarily the United States, are exert- 
ing every effort to attach to their 
own system the countries which have 
freed themselves from the yoke of 
colonialism, and thus to strengthen the 
position of world capitalism by pro- 
viding it — as the bourgeois ideologists 
say — with new blood, to rejuvenate 
and consolidate it. 

If one faces facts, it cannot be 
ignored that the imperialists possess 
strong economic inducements for in- 
fluencing the liberated countries. They 
are still able to enmesh certain politi- 
cally independent countries in the net 
of economic dependence. Now, when 
the establishment of overt colonial 
regimes is impossible, the imperialists 
resort to camouflaged forms of en- 
slaving and looting the liberated coun- 
tries. 

At the same time the colonial powers 
maintain internal reactionary forces 
everywhere in the liberated countries. 
They attempt to implant puppet dic- 
tatorial regimes and draw these coun- 
tries into aggressive blocs. Although 
the sharpest divergencies are observed 
among the imperialist states, they often 
act jointly against the national libera- 
tion movement. But if all the factors 
influencing the fate of the peoples 
who have thrown off colonialism are 
taken into consideration, the conclu- 
sion is that the trends of social progress 
opposed to imperialism will eventually 
prevail, However, these questions are 
settled in the acute struggle within 
each country. 

The conference statement contains 
important clauses concerning basic 
questions of development of the national 
liberation struggle, whose tasks the 
communist parties are striving to carry 
out. Their position in regard to various 
classes and social groups are also noted 
there. 

Expressing the unity of views of 
the Marxist-Leninist parties, the state- 
ment directs maximum utilization of 
the revolutionary capabilities of the 
various classes and social strata, draw- 
ing into the struggle against imperial- 
ism all, even inconsistent, wavering, 
unsteady allies. Communists are revolu- 
tionaries, and it would be a bad thing 
if they did not take advantage of 
new opportunities that arose and found 
new methods and forms providing the 



best way to achievement of the ends 
in view. 

Particular note should be taken of 
the idea in the statement concerning 
formation of national democracies. The 
statement describes the basic features 
of this state and the tasks it is called 
on to carry out. 

It is important to stress that with 
the immense variety of conditions in 
countries whose peoples have risen to 
independent, historic creative work, 
various forms of settling problems of 
social progress cannot fail to arise. 
The correct application of Marxist- 
Leninist theory in countries which have 
freed themselves consists indeed in seek- 
ing forms for uniting the whole na- 
tional (word indistinct) while taking 
account of the special features of the 
economic, political, and, cultural life 
of the peoples, in insuring the lead- 
ing role of the working class in the 
national front, and in the struggle for 
resolute extermination of the roots of 
imperialism and the remnants of feudal- 
ism, for clearing the roots of imperial- 
ism and the remnants of feudalism, 
for clearing the way for an eventual 
movement toward socialism. 

At present, when imperialist reac- 
tion is trying to foist a policy of 
anticommunism on the young, inde- 
pendent states, a truthful explanation 
of communist views and aims becomes 
particularly significant. Communists gen- 
erally support democratic measures 
taken by national governments. At the 
same time, communists explain to the 
masses that these measures are not 
socialist ones. 

To no one are the hopes of the 
peoples bursting the fetters of colonial- 
ism as dear and as comprehensible 
as to the working people of the socialist 
countries, to the communists of the 
whole world. Our very world outlook 
and the interests of working mankind, 
for which we fight, urge us to do 
everything we can so that the peoples 
follow the right road to progress and 
the efflorescence of their material and 
spiritual forces. By our policy we must 
strengthen the confidence of the peoples 
in the socialist countries, 

The assistance of the USSR and 
other socialist states to countries which 
have won their independence pursues a 
single goal: To contribute to the 
strengthening of the position of those 
countries in the struggle against im- 
perialism, to the development of their 
national economies, and to the im- 
provement of the living conditions t of 
their peoples. Engels, noting the im- 
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mease interest of the working class 
and of the leading countries in making 
colonial countries independent at the 
earliest possible date, wrote that only 
one thing was beyond all doubt: The 
victorious proletariat cannot enforce 
happiness upon other people without 
undermining its own victory. 

The international duty of the vic- 
torious working chs$ is to help the 
peoples of economically underdeveloped 
countries to completely break the fet- 
ters of colonial enslavement and to 
give them all-round support in their 
struggle aginsr imperialism and for 
self-determination and independent de- 
velopment. 

It does not follow from this, how- 
ever, that the socialist help does not 
influence the prospects of the further 
development of countries which have 
won their freedom. 

The Soviet Union has been and re- 
mains a sincere friend of colonial 
peoples and has always stood guard 
over their interests and aspirations to 
independence. We will continue to 
strengthen and develop economic and 
cultural cooperation with countries 
which have entered the paty of in- 
dependent existence. 

The Soviet Union submitted for con- 
sideration by the 15th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly a declaration 
on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. As a 
result of acute political struggle around 
this proposal, which seethed not only 
in the United Nations but outside it, 
the General Assembly adopted the dec- 
laration on granting independence to 
colonial countries ancT peoples. 

The main conclusion of the Soviet 
declaration, the necessity of a speedy 
and final liquidation of colonialism in 
all its forms and manifestations, ^ was 
on the whole reflected in the decision 
passed by the United Nations. This 
was a great victory for the progressive 
forces and for all socialist states which 
firmly and consistently defend the cause 
of the freedom and independent na- 
tional development of peoples. 

It is necessity to stress that in the 
solution of this problem at the ILN. 
General Assembly colonizers were iso- 
lated by socialist and neutralist coun- 
tries, countries which take the stand 
for the liquidation of colonial system. 
Even some of the countries which be- 
long to aggressive blocs, for instance, 
Norway and Denmark, voted for the 
liquidation of the colonial system. The 
colonizers were left among a miserable 
handful of nine countries which ab- 



stained from voting. This is highly 
characteristic, as it shows to the whole 
world who stands for the liquidation 
of the colonial system and what the 
so-called free countries uphold. 

Is it not significant that among those 
who abstained were representatives of 
such countries as the United States, 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, and others? Despite being doomed 
to fail, colonialism still has quite a 
considerable strength of resistance and 
will cause much harm to many peoples. 
Around it there gathers all that^ is 
obsolete and reactionary. Colonialism 
is the direct or indirect cause of many 
conflicts threatening mankind with a 
new wax. 

Colonialism, which more than once 
has led to bloodshed, still is fraught 
with the danger of war. Now and 
again it manifests itself in the out- 
breaks of vicious madness, which is 
eloquently proved by the bloody events 
in Algeria, the Congo, and Laos. It 
still grips in its tenacious claws tens 
of millions of people. Not all the peoples 
who won state independence enjoy its 
benefits, since in the economies of their 
countries foreign monopolies continue 
their domination. 

To demolish these last remnants of 
the colonial system of imperialism, to 
protect the peoples that are gaining 
independence from encroachment by 
colonial powers, and to help these 
peoples in the implementation of their 
liberation ideals— therein the peoples 
of the socialist countries and com- 
munists and progressive people of the 
world see their duty. 

Some ideological questions of the com- 
munist movement: 

When summing up the results of 
the world-historic victories of the com- 
munist movement, we give thanks first 
of all to our great teachers Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Engels, and Vladimir Uich 
Lenin. Their teaching has made the 
international communist movement a 
spontaneous movement and has insured 
its victories. In working out our strategy 
and tactics for the future, we again 
rely for advice on Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. The guarantee of ail our future 
victories lies in faithfulness to Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

The path of the communist move- 
ment has been difficult and thorny. 
No other party has had to go through 
so many trials and so many sacrifices. 
Numerous reactionaries have been try* 
ing to destroy communism, yet com- 
munism has emerged from all these 
trials ever stronger and has become 
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a mighty _ force today. You have all 
seen beautiful giant trees deeply rooted 
in the soil. Such trees fear no storms 
or hurricanes. A storm may pass and 
break brittle trees, while the giant 
tree remains standing unshakable. Its 
crown becomes even thicker and rises 
higher toward the sun. The same occurs 
in the communist movement. Imperialist 
reaction has sent one storm after an- 
other upon it, but the communist move- 
ment remains steadfast; it is growing 
and is becoming stronger. 

Forty-one years ago, here in Moscow, 
the First Congress of the Comintern 
took place, Communist parties and left- 
wing socialist organizations from 30 
countries were represented at the con* 
gress. If one were to discount the com- 
munist parties of the republics which 
now form a part of the USSR, only 
five communist parties existed in all 
of Europe at that time. In Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and Oceania there were no 
communist parties. On the American 
continent there was only the communist 
party of Argentina. Now there are 
communist and workers parties in 87 
countries. They unite in their ranks 
more than 36 million people. The ideas 
of communism have captured the minds 
of millions of people in every corner 
of the world, This is good, very good. 

Comrades, we are witnesses to the 
birth of a succession of new communist 
parties. After the Moscow conference 
in 1957 12 parties have been formed 
and have established international ties. 

If Marx, Engels, and Lenin could 
have been present at the November 
conference of the representatives of 
communist and workers parties* how 
happy they would have been to see 
such a mighty army of communists 
from the whole world! The growth of 
the ranks of communist parties re- 
flects the striving of the popular masses 
toward communism. It is one of the 
remarkable phenomena of today. 

The communist system for which 
Marxists-Leninists struggled has been 
prepared by the entire process of social 
development, and the transition to it 
is a ripe task. Marxist-Leninists cannot 
fail to be concerned with, and are 
in fact concerned with, interpreting 
the ways of transition to the new 
society, and here not a few complex 
problems arise. Fraternal parties have 
highly rated the contribution made 
at the 20th C.P.S.U. Congress to the 
elaboration of urgent problems. The 
conference of communist and workers 
parties in 1957 and the November 
forum of the world communist move- 



ment in I960 devoted serious attention 
to the- elaboration of these problems 
and have advanced the theory and 
practice of the communist movement. 
Recognition of the necessity of a 
revolutionary transformation of capitalist 
society into a socialist society is an 
axiom for us Soviet communists, sons 
of the October Revolution. The path 
to socialism lies through proletarian 
revolution and the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

As for the forms of transition to 
socialism, they will, as was pointed 
out by the 20th C.P.S.U. Congress, be- 
come increasingly diverse, and it is 
not essential that the transition to so- 
cialism everywhere and in all case 
be connected with armed uprisings 
and civil war. 

Marxism-Leninism proceeds from the 
view that the forms of transition to 
socialism can be of a peaceful or non- 
peaceful nature. Revolution by peace- 
ful means is in keeping with the in- 
terests of the working class and the 
masses. But if the ruling classes coun- 
ter revolution with force and are un- 
willing to bow to the will of the 
people, the proletariat must break their 
resistance and start a resolute civil 
war. 

We are convinced that as the might 
of the world socialist system increases 
and the level of organization of the 
working class in capitalist countries 
improves, increasingly favorable con* 
ditions for socialist revolutions will 
occur. 

Transition to socialism in countries 
with developed parliamentary tradi- 
tions can also be carried out by mak- 
ing use of parliament and in other 
countries of institutions in keeping 
with their national traditions. Here it 
is not a case of making use of bour- 
geois parliaments but of the parliamen- 
tary form, in order to make it serve 
the people and give it new content. 

Thus, it is not a case of some kind 
of electoral combinations, of battle 
merely for the ballot box — that is what 
the reformists do. Such are alien to 
communists. For us the unification and 
rallying of the revolutionary forces of 
the working class and all working 
people and the deployment of mass 
revolutionary actions are an essential 
condition to gain a firm majority in 
parliament. 

To gain a majority in parliament, 
to make of it a body of popular 
power with the existence of a power- 
ful revolutionary movement in the coun- 
try, means the overthrow of the mill* 
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tary bureaucratic machine of the bour- 
geoisie and creation of a new prole- 
tarian state system in parliamentary 
form. It is obvious that in countries 
where capitalism is still strong, where 
it has a huge military and policy ap- 
paratus, the transition to socialism will 
unavoidably take place in conditions 
of an acute class struggle. The de- 
cisive condition for all forms of transi- 
tion to socialism is political leadership 
of the working class headed by the 
communist vanguard. 

These conclusions reached by the 
. 20th C.P.S.U. Congress are based on the 
theory of Marxism-Leninism, on the 
practice of fraternal communist parties, 
on the experience of the international 
communist movement, and correctly 
take into consideration the change in 
international conditions. They direct 
communist parties toward cohesion of 
the working class and the majority 
of people to master all forms of strug- 
gle — peaceful and nonpeaceful, parlia- 
mentary and nonparliamentary. Lenin 
taught the communists to be ready, 
depending on the situation, to make 
use of one form or another of struggle 
and to educate the working masses 
in the spirit of readiness for resolute 
revolutionary actions. 

Of course, to define what forms 
and methods of struggle will be se- 
lected by the working class in one 
country or another under concrete his- 
torical circumstances is the task of 
the proletariat itself in each country, 
and of its communist vanguard. 

It must be emphasised here that 
under present conditions the following 
tenet in the statement of the confer- 
ence is of special significance: The 
communist parties, being guided by 
Marxist-Leninist teaching, have always 
opposed the export of revolution; at 
the same time they resolutely struggle 
against the imperialist export of counter 
revolution; they regard it as their in- 
ternational duty to call upon people 
in all countries to rally and mobilize 
all their internal forces, to work ac- 
tively, and, basing themselves on the 
might of the world socialist system, 
prevent or resolutely rebuff interfer- 
ence by the imperialists in the people's 
affairs in any country which has risen 
to revolt. 

It is a very complicated thing to 
lead the masses to socialist revolution. 
It is known from our party's experi- 
ence that the Bolsheviks, struggling 
for power, devoted their principal at- 
tention to working among the masses, 
to establishment and consolidation of 



the union of the working class with 
the peasantry, to training the political 
army, of the socialist revolution. Lenin- 
ists worked wherever' there were masses 
—among the workers, peasants, women, 
young people, in the army, Each party 
can see better which slogan at any 
moment corresponds best with the task 
of winning^ the masses, leading them 
forward, stimulating cohesion of the 
political army of the socialist revolu- 
tion. 

The conference emphasised the im- 
portant part played by work among 
young people. Bourgeois propaganda 
is spreading inventions about modern 
youth, calling it the lost generation 
and presenting it as aloof from politics. 
However, recent revolutionary actions 
in a number of countries show that 
youth is a great revolutionary force. 
No other political party can attract 
young people in the same way as the 
communists, the most revolutionary 
party. And young people like bold 
revolutionary actions. 

The working class is the leading 
revolutionary force of our time. In the 
world army of labor, the working class 
of developed capitalist countries occu- 
pies an important part. These countries 
number 160 million workers and em- 
ployees, which is equal to no less than 
three-fifths of the total of workers 
and employees in the entire nonsocial- 
ist world. 

The working class of the developed 
capitalist countries presents an im- 
mense revolutionary force, not only be- 
cause of its numerical strength, but 
primarily because it is organized. It 
has mass trade unions and its own 
mass parties. We understand full well 
that communists in western Europe 
and the United States encounter great 
and specific difficulties. They have to 
deal with an experienced bourgeoisie 
having at its disposal immense ma- 
terial resources and a powerful mili- 
tary, police, and ideological machine. 
But we have profound confidence in 
the working class of the west European 
countries, the heir of the revolutionary 
traditions of the Paris Commounards 
and of the British Chartists, the leader 
and organizer of antifascist resistance. 
The working class, which in many 
countries has experienced mass com- 
munist parties possessing tested Marx- 
ist-Leninist cadres, will make its con- 
tribution to the cause of the revolu- 
tionary transformation of society. 

Comrades, the greater the successes 
of the socialist system, the greater 
the growth of the international army 
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of communists, the more the hour* 
geoisie rages, It adopts fascist methods 
of administration and regimes of tyr- 
anny. It mobilises all its means of 
propaganda in an attempt to white- 
wash the capitalist order and to de- 
fame socialism and our communist 
ideas. 

Bourgeois propaganda is assuming 
an increasingly cunning nature. Its 
main weapon in the struggle against 
the socialist camp and the communist 
parties is anticommunism. We must 
resolutely unmask this antiscientific and 
purely false ideology. The cause of 
socialism cannot progress successfully 
without a determined struggle against 
opportunism in the workers and com- 
munist movement, without a struggle 
against revisionism, dogmatism, and 
sectarianism. 

You all know well that three years 
ago the communist movement was sub- 
jected to wild attacks by revisionists 
and that in some countries it con- 
cerned the life and death of the 
revolutionary parties of the working 
class. In the Communist Party of such 
a country as the United States the 
revisionist group of Gates was active. 
In the Danish Communist Party under- 
mining activity was conducted by the 
Larsen group. The revisionists were a 
serious danger to some other fraternal 
parties as well. 

It can be noted with a feeling of 
profound satisfaction that revisionist 
pollution was unmasked and thrown 
out of the party, From the struggle 
with the revisionists the communist 
parties emerged stronger and more 
mature, wiser in experience. The com- 
munist parties unanimously condemned 
the Yugoslav variety of contemporary 
revisionism. The struggle against re- 
visionism, against all sorts of devia- 
tions from Leninism, retains its urgency. 
It is a struggle to strengthen the so- 
cialist camp and consistently implement 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 

Vladimir Ilich Lenin, with his usual 
perspicacity, stated that the struggle 
with the evil of nationalism, with the 
most deep-rooted national petty bour- 
gois prejudices, moves more and more 
urgently into the foreground as a task 
of turning the dictatorship of the 
proletariat from a national one — one 
existing in a single country and in- 
capable of determining world policy — 
into an international one — a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in at least 
several leading countries and capable 
of having a decisive influence on all 
world policy. 



The struggle with revisionism in all 
its forms still remains today an im- 
portant task of the communist parties. 
As long as the bourgeois order exists, 
there will be a nutritive medium for 
the ideology of revisionism too. There- 
fore, we must always keep our powder 
dry and wage implacable war on re* 
visionism which tries to wipe out the 
revolutionary essence of Marxism-Len- 
inism, whitewash modern capitalism, 
undermine the solidarity of the com- 
munist movement, and encourage com- 
munist parties to go their separate 
national ways (razvesti kommunisti* 
cheskiya partii po natsionalnym kvar- 
tiram). 

The communist movement has an- 
other danger: Dogmatism and sec* 
tarianism. At the present time, when 
a rallying of all forces for the struggle 
against imperialism, for the preven- 
tion of war, and for the overthrow 
of the monopolies is required, dogma- 
tism and sectarianism can do great 
harm to our cause. Leninism is un- 
compromising toward dogmatism. Lenin 
wrote: It is essential to learn the in- 
disputable truth that a Marxist must 
take account of life, of the exact facts 
of reality, and not go on clinging to 
yesterday's theory, which, like all theory, 
at best outlines fundamentals, gen- 
eralities, and only approximates a total 
comprehension of the' complexities of 
life. 

Dogmatism nourishes sectarian stodgi- 
ness which hinders the rallying of 
the working class and all progressive 
forces around the communist parties. 
Dogmatism and sectarianism are in 
irreconcilable contradiction to the cre- 
ative development of revolutionary 
theory and its creative application in 
practice. They lead to the isolation 
of communists from the broad strata 
of the workers; they condemn them 
to passive temporizing or leftist ad- 
venturist activities in the revolutionary 
struggle; they prevent full use of all 
opportunities in the intersts of the 
victory of the working class and all 
democratic forces. 

The statement stresses that the com- 
munist parties will continue to wage 
a resolute struggle on two fronts: 
against revisionism, which remains the 
main danger, and against dogmatism 
and sectarianism. Unless a consistent 
struggle is waged against them, dog- 
matism and sectarianism may even be- 
come the main danger at one stage 
or another of the development of in- 
dividual parties. The communist and 
workers parties consider it their in* 
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ternational duty to hold high the banner 
of creative Marxism-Leninism as a de- 
cisive condition for all our further 
victories. 

For the further consolidation of the 
communist movement on the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism: 

Comrades, the struggle between the 
communist and all the popular forces 
on one side, and the htces of im- 
perialism on the other, is entering a 
new stage. In these conditions the 
solidarity of the ranks of the socialist 
camp and the entire international com- 
munist movement acquires foremost im- 
portance. Our solidarity on the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism and prole- 
tarian internationalism is the main con* 
dition for victory of the working class 
over imperialism. We keep sacred the 
bequest of the great Lenin— to march 
forward firmly holding hands. The 
unity of our ranks increases the strength 
of communism tenfold, Solidarity, soli- 
darity, and again solidarity— such h 
the law of the international communist 
movement. 

It follows from the essence of Lenin- 
ism itself that every Marxist-Leninist 
party must prevent, both within its 
own ranks and in the international 
communist movement, any action which 
could undermine its unity and soli- 
darity. The common aim of the struggle 
of all communists of the world de- 
mands, as before, a unity of will and 
action of the communist parties of 
all countries. The conference made a 
major contribution to the further con- 
solidation of the international com- 
munist movement by declaring, in com- 
plete accord with Leninist teaching, 
that the communist parties will in 
every way strengthen the unity of 
their ranks and the unity of the whole 
international communist movement. 

The interests of the struggle for 
the cause of the working class de- 
mand an increasing cohesion of the 
ranks of every communist party and 
oi the great army of communists of 
the world. The declaration says that 
unity of will and action and a con- 
cern for the constant strengthening 
of the unity of the international com- 
munist movement constitute the su- 
preme international duty of every Marx- 
ist-Leninist party, 

A resolute defense of the unity of 
the international communist movement 
on the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism, and 
a prevention of any action capable 
of undermining this unity constitute 
a necessary condition for a victory 



in the struggle for national independ- 
ence, democracy, and peace, and for 
a successful solution of tht tasks of 
the socialist revolution, the building 
of socialism and communism. A viola- 
tion of these principles would lead 
to a weakening of the forces of com- 
munism* 

It should be noted that the dele- 
gation of the C.P.S.U at the conference 
set out its viewpoint concerning the 
wording that the Soviet Union is at 
the head of the socialist camp and 
that the C.P.S.U. is at the head of the 
communist movement. Our delegation 
declared that in this wording we see 
first of all high praise of the services 
of our party, which was created by 
Lenin, and an expression of cordial 
thanks to all fraternal parties. 

Our party, nurtured by Lenin, has 
always regarded it as its foremost 
duty to fulfill international obligations 
to the international working class. The 
delegation assured the participants of 
the conference that the party in the 
future too would bear high the banner 
of proletarian internationalism and 
would spare no effort to fulfill its 
international obligations. At the same 
time, the CP.S.U. delegation proposed 
that the wording should not be in- 
cluded in the declaration or other docu- 
ments of the communist movement 

Regarding the principles of mutual 
relations between the fraternal parties, 
the C.P.S.U. expressed its position most 
definitely at the 21st party congress. 

From the tribune of the congress 
we declared before the whole 'world 
that in the communist movement, just 
as in the socialist camp, there has 
existed and exists complete equality of 
rights and solidarity of all communist 
and workers parties and socialist coun- 
tries. The CP.S.U. in reality does not 
exercise leadership over other parties. 
In the communist movement there are 
no parties that are superior or subor- 
dinate. All communist parties are equal 
and independent. All carry respon- 
sibility for the destiny of the communist 
movement, for its victories and failures. 
Each communist and workers party is 
responsible to the working class, the 
working people of its own country, 
to the entire international workers and 
communist movement. 

The role of the Soviet Union does 
not lie in the fact that it leads other 
socialist countries but in the fact that 
it was the fast to blaze the trail 
to socialism, is the most powerful coun- 
try in the world socialist system, has 
amassed a great deal of positive ex- 
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perience in the struggle for the build- 
ing of socialism, and was the first to 
enter the period of comprehensive con- 
struction of communism, It is stressed 
in the statement that the universally 
acknowledged vanguard of the world 
communist movement has been and 
still remains the CP.S.U. as the most 
experienced and hardened unit of the 
international communist movement. 

At the moment, when there exists 
a large group of socialist countries, 
each of which is faced with its own 
tasks, when there are 87 communist 
and workers parties functioning each 
of which moreover is also faced with 
its own tasks, it is not possible for 
leadership over socialist countries and 
communist parties to be exercised from 
any center at all This is neither pos- 
sible nor necessary. 

There have grown up in the com- 
munist parties hardened Marxist-Lenin- 
ist cadres capable of leading their 
own parties, their countries. However, 
in practice, as is well known, the 
CP.S.U. does not give directives to any 
other parties. The fact that we are 
called the leader gives no advantages 
either to our party or to other parties. 
On the contrary, it only creates dif- 
ficulties. 

As is evident from the text of the 
statement, the fraternal parties have 
agreed with the conclusions of our 
delegation. The question may arise: 
Will our international solidarity not 
be weakened by the fact that this 
provision is not written down in the 
statement? No, it will not be weakened* 
At the present time there is no statute 
which could regulate relations between 
parties. Instead, we have a common 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, and loyalty 
to k is the main condition of our 
solidarity and unity. It is necessary to 
be consistently guided by the teach- 
ing of Marx, Engels, and Lenin: to 
resolutely practice the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism. Then the cause of 
international solidarity of the com- 
munist movement will continually 
strengthen. 

Our party as an internationalist 
party is following with great attention 
the struggle of its class brothers in 
all countries. We are well aware of 
the difficulties that communists strug- 
gling under capitalism must overcome. 
From the rostrum of the conference 
the CP.S.U. delegation expressed the 
boundless solidarity of our party with 
fighters for the cause of communism 
in capitalist countries, especially with 
our comrades languishing in , prison 



torture chambers in Spain and Portu- 
gal, Greece and West Germany, the 
UAR, Iraq and Iran, the United States 
and Paraguay, and all other prisoners 
of capitalism. We are confident that 
our words of greetings will give heart 
to the $elf*sacrifiring fighters for the 
people's happiness. 

Comrades, representatives of com- 
munists in all countries attended the 
meeting at a remarkable time, when 
the world communist movement is in 
a great upsurge. Outstanding successes 
have been scored by communist parties 
in the capitalist countries. Communism 
in those countries where the working 
class has been victorious is scoring 
ever new ^ successes. These countries 
not only withstood the pressure of class 
enemies both inside and outside the 
countries but, implementing the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism on socialist 
construction, have attained a high up- 
surge in the development of economy, 
culture, science, and technology, in 
raising the people's living standards. 

The peoples in those countries demon- 
strate monolithic unity around com- 
munist and workers parties. While in 
the past the slogan of the struggle 
for socialism and communist transforma- 
tion was the slogan of communist par- 
ties, now the struggle for socialism 
and communism has become a nation- 
wide cause in those countries, a nation- 
wide struggle for the triumph of a 
new communist world. Thus life itself 
confirms the validity of our revolu- 
tionary theory, the validity and vitality 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

Very rewarding for us communists 
is the fact that the great force of 
communism is seen not only by the 
peoples in the socialist countries but 
by people who do not recognize the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism. They 
are compelled to recognize the great 
results of the development of our coun- 
tries attained on the basis of Marxist- 
Leninist teaching. This, comrades, is 
of great significance. 

Marxist-Leninist theory is the guid- 
ing light for our actions. The com- 
munists, as the leading detachment of 
the working class, have always re- 
garded it as a scientific program in 
their struggle for victory, wholehearted- 
ly believe in this teaching, and con- 
sistently and firmly struggle for its 
implementation. Today, guided by this 
teaching, the socialist countries score 
great successes in - economic competi- 
tion with the capitalist $t&te$ t and 
the masses see that socialism and 
communism are the greatest force of 
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our times; they see that the future 
belongs to communism. 

Of course, in building socialism and 
communism, new forms and methods 
yielding good results in the achieve- 
ments of the great socialist aims are 
emerging. Since different conditions 
exist in various socialist countries, it is 
natural that every communist party 
applies Marxist-Leninist theory in ac- 
cordance with conditions in its coun- 
try. Therefore we must understand 
such strivings by the fraternal parties, 
who know better the conditions and 
peculiarities in their countries. We are 
proceeding from the statement by the 
great Lenin that all nations will come 
to socialism. This is unavoidable. But all 
will not come in the same way. Each 
of them will bring its own traits into 
one or another form of democracy, into 
one or another variety of dictatorship 
of the proletariat, into one or an- 
other rate of socialist transformations 
in various aspects of social life, But, 
of course, there is no need to ex- 
aggerate the significance of these 
peculiarities, to overstress them, fail- 
ing to see the main part of com- 
munist construction indicated by the 
teaching of Marx and Lenin. 

We have always been firmly de- 
fending and will defend purity of the 
great teaching of Marxism-Leninism 
and the basic principles of its imple- 
mentation. Representatives of commu- 
nist and workers parties exchanged their 
opinions on the present international 
situation, discussed the urgent prob- 
lems of the communist and workers 
movement, or> as comrades figuratively 
stated at the conference, synchronized 
their watches. Indeed, the socialist coun- 
tries and the communist parties must 
synchronize their watches. When some- 
one's clock is fast or slow, it is regu- 
lated so that it shows the correct 
time. Similarly, it is necessary to check 
the time of the communist movement, 
so that our powerful army keeps in 
step and makes confident strides to- 
ward communism. If it is possible to 
use such a figure of speech, Marxism- 
Leninism and the jointly worked out 
documents of international communist 
conferences serve us as chimes, strik- 
ing the hour. After all, the communist 
and workers parties attending the con- 
ference unanimously worked out their 
decisions. Every party will adhere to 
these decisions in a strict and sacred 
manner, throughout its activities. 

Comrades, the importance of the con- 
ference lies in the fact that as its 
result the participants of the con- 



ference have felt even better, stronger, 
and more confident. There has opened 
before them to an even wider extent 
the grandiose epic of the struggle of 
all communist and workers parties. 
This contributes to the rallying to- 
gether of the international communist 
movement. Every fraternal party em- 
phasized in the international forum 
its confidence in the victory of our 
common cause. This is of immense 
importance for the consolidation of the 
whole international communist move- 
ment. The unity of the ranks of every 
communist party and the unity of ail 
communist parties constitute the united 
international communist movement di- 
rected at the achievement of our com- 
mon goal— the triumph of communism 
throughout the world. The main thing 
that is now demanded of all com- 
munist and workers parties is all- 
round and persistent efforts to strength- 
en the unity and cohesion of their 
ranks. 

The unity of the ranks of the com- 
munist movement in modern condi- 
tions assumes particularly great i im- 
portance. It is required by the world- 
wide historic tasks which the com- 
munist movement is now called upon 
to tackle. On behalf of the CP.S.U. 
our delegation assured the participants 
of the conference that we, on our 
part, would do everything to strengthen 
still more the close fraternal bonds 
with all communist parties. Our party 
will do everything so the socialist 
camp and the world communist front 
becomes even stronger. The CP.S.U. is 
filled with unswerving determination to 
strengthen the unity and friendship 
with all fraternal parties of socialist 
countries and with the Marxist-Leninist 
parties of all the world. 

In this connection, I would like to 
refer to our invariable endeavor to 
strengthen the bonds of fraternal 
friendship with the Chinese Communist 
Party, with the great Chinese people. 
In our relations with the Chinese Com- 
munist Party our party is always 
guided by the fact that the friend- 
ship of the two great peoples, the 
cohesion of our two parties — the largest 
in the international communist move- 
ment — is of exceptional importance in 
the struggle for the triumph of our 
common cause. Our party has always 
made, and will continue to make, every 
effort to strengthen this great friend- 
ship. With People's China, with the 
Chinese communists, just as with the 
communists of all countries, we share 
one goal, the safeguarding of peace 
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and the building of communism; we 
share common interests, the happiness 
and well-being of the working people; 
and we share the common basis of 
firm principles, Marxism-Leninism. 

The GP.S.U. and Soviet people will 
do everything to insure that the unity 
of our parties and our peoples will 
increasingly strengthen so as not only 
to disappoint the enemies but to shake 
them even more with our unity and 
to attain our great goal — the triumph 
of communism. 

Comrades, we live at a splendid time: 
communism has become the invincible 
force of our century. Hie further 
successes of communism depend to an 
enormous degree on our will, our unity, 



our foresight and resolve. Through 
their struggle and their labor, com- 
munists, the working class, will attain 
the great goals of communism on 
earth. Men of the future, communists 
of the next generations will envy us. 
In their thoughts they will always re- 
vert to our days when the lines from 
the party anthem "We shall build our 
own new world and those who were 
nothing will become everything!" re- 
sounded with particular force. 

The C.P.S.U. has been, is, and shall 
be true to the teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism, to proletarian international- 
ism, and friendship among peoples. It 
will always struggle for universal peace, 
for the victory of communism as we 
were taught by the great Lenin, 
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